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About the book 


It’s been only four years since Benigno Aquino III stepped down from 
the presidency of the Republic of the Philippines. To many, it seems a 
long time ago. 


Since 2016, the Liberal Party that Aquino once led has been reduced 
to a tiny minority, its senatorial lineup wiped out in the 2019 races. 
His fierce and loyal justice secretary, Leila de Lima, is in detention, 
while the first woman he named as chief justice, Maria Lourdes 
Sereno, has been removed from office — her name obliterated from the 
minted list of chiefs of the Supreme Court. Sereno was supposed to 
enjoy an 18-year term in the bench. 


China, the country that Aquino brought to an international court and 
which the Philippine government defeated in a legal offensive over 
the West Philippine Sea, is now very much entrenched in Philippine 
government, business, and society. 


This book reminds us of the many things that have been undone. It 
brings together the milestones of the Aquino years from 2010 to 2016, 
written by Rappler editors, reporters, and contributors. It gives both 
perspective and insider information on the decisions, policies, and 
crises during that period. It also features the men and women who 
helped Mr. Aquino govern — the values that bonded them, the 
mistakes that tore them apart. 


Here it is: the Aquino years. 
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PROLOGUE 


The Aquino Promise 


BY GLENDA M. GLORIA 


At the stroke of noon on June 30, 2016, Benigno Simeon Cojuangco 
Aquino III once again became a private citizen. 


For six years from 2010, he was the Philippines’ most powerful man, 
leader of more than 100 million Filipinos. He was elected into office 
in 2010, riding on a wave of goodwill after the death of his mother, 
democracy icon Cory Aquino, and on the promise of leading the 
nation to prosperity by treading a straight path. 


With a focus on fighting corruption, the economy under him grew. 
Soon, the country became one of the best-performing economies. The 
archipelago at the Pacific’s western edge, once a mere footnote in the 
global conversation, became a key talking point — a success story in a 
landscape dotted with struggling and failing economies. 


But it has not been an easy ride. The journey along the much-vaunted 
“Daang Matuwid” had its share of bumps and potholes. 


In this e-book, Rappler looks back on the Noynoy Aquino presidency — 
its successes, its failures, its legacy. 


Off to a good start 
Things will change, he promised. 


That he turns over his administration to another president who vowed 
the same is not lost on Benigno Aquino III. He can look at this as a 
harsh indictment of his presidency, or he can say it’s the best proof 
that change is, indeed, an endless wish for a nation still burdened by 
poverty. 


The “Daang Matuwid” was off to a good start. 


Thrust to the 2010 presidential campaign by the massive outpouring 
of grief over the death of his mother, democracy icon former president 
Cory Aquino, the Aquino heir became a reluctant, awkward candidate 


who had the presidency in the bag long before election day. In many 
ways, his campaign in 2010 mirrored that of Rodrigo Duterte’s in 
2016 - riding on Filipinos’ frustration with corruption and 
inefficiency, promising change in how things are done. Aquino was 
the antithesis to what the then-outgoing Arroyo administration had 
stood for: excess in how power was wielded and abuse in how state 
resources were used. 


Justice Conchita Carpio Morales in a ceremony at the Quirino Grandstand on 
June 30, 2010. Photo by Ted Aljibe/AFP 


In May 2010, more than 15 million Filipinos voted for him, 
representing 42% of the total votes cast in that race. This remains — to 
this day — the biggest win by any plurality president in the post- 
Marcos era. 


Regaining lost reputation 


“Kung walang korap, walang mahirap.” If no one is corrupt, no one will 
be poor. 


It’s a big promise that Aquino tried for six years to fulfill, limited by 
his own definition of who is corrupt and constrained by the sheer 
magnitude of the problem of the country’s poor. 


He sacked or jailed some big guns, appointed fiercely independent- 
minded people to constitutional bodies, and set up a system that doled 
out cash to the poorest of the poor on condition they send their 


children to school and do their part in the community. 


Aquino promised to put the Philippines back in the game, and he did 
so in the first half of his term, projecting to the rest of the world a 
political and business environment that encouraged fair play. And the 
world responded, either through improved credit and business climate 
ratings, or more partnerships and investments. 


He tried to walk the talk, too. The bachelor president navigated Metro 
Manila’s choked streets without “wang-wang (sirens),” traveled abroad 
light, disclosed every single penny he spent on official trips, and went 
out on dates in regular restaurants that the middle-class taxpayer 
could afford. 


After initiating the first-of-its-kind impeachment proceedings against a 
chief justice (Renato Corona) over his close ties to former president 
Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, Aquino took the bold step of naming not 
only the first female chief justice in the Philippines, but also one who 
was expected to enjoy a long term of 18 years. 


In the Office of the Ombudsman, which runs after erring public 
officials, Aquino appointed the feisty, no-nonsense retired Supreme 
Court justice Conchita Carpio Morales. 


It is to his credit that in the end, on the issues and decisions that 
mattered, the two women did not see the need to pay him back, and 
Aquino did not expect them to. They have since decided against him, 
his policies, and his friends. 


Punishing past crimes 


If Aquino had his way, though, it would not have been enough to 
merely clean up the government after Arroyo. He had preferred that 
those who raped its coffers be punished as well. 


“To those who talk about reconciliation, if they mean that they would 
like us to simply forget about the wrongs that they have committed in 
the past, we have this to say: There can be no reconciliation without 
justice,” Aquino said in his inaugural address. 


But the Supreme Court, then headed by Corona, quashed his plan to 
form a truth commission that would have looked after the bad 
contracts and other violations committed under the Arroyo 
administration. Aquino knew Filipinos have short memories, said one 
of his former Cabinet secretaries in explaining why he wanted the 
Arroyo administration probed at full length. He wanted people to have 
a deeper understanding of how poorly run government projects and 
policies were. 


Without a truth commission, Aquino ended up being his own truth 
commission, never missing a chance to recite litanies of Arroyo’s sins, 
and blaming her for trains that would not move, power plants that 
would not work, and roads that could not be connected. 


He would be told that perhaps he was already overdoing it. But he 
would remind his advisers that Filipinos needed history and context. 


Which is probably why, even as he owed Juan Ponce Enrile his vote in 
the impeachment trial of Corona, and even as he publicly patronized 
the Martial Law architect at the launch of his controversial book in 
2012, Aquino didn’t lift a finger when the Ombudsman threw the 
book at Enrile and jailed him, along with two other senators, for the 
pork barrel scam. 


Peace in Mindanao, arming military 


Yet, while he chose not to make peace with his enemies, Aquino 
mustered all state resources and his own political capital to make 
good on his promise to pave the way for lasting peace in Mindanao. 


“My government will be sincere in dealing with all the peoples of 
Mindanao,” he promised. “We are committed to a peaceful and just 
settlement of conflict, inclusive of the interests of all - may they be 
Lumad, Bangsamoro, or Christian.” 


In his second year in office, in August 2011, Aquino went to Tokyo to 
hold initial talks on neutral ground with the leader of the Moro 
Islamic Liberation Front, Murad “Al Haj” Ebrahim. That 
unprecedented meeting led to marathon talks that culminated in the 
signing of a peace agreement with the MILF three years later, on 
March 27, 2014. 


MILF Chairman Al Haj Murad Ibrahim (left), Malaysian Prime Minister Najib 
Razak (center) President Benigno Aquino III, and Chief Peace Adviser Ging 
Deles applaud as MILF peace panel chief Mohagher Iqbal hands over signed 

documents with his Philippine government counterpart Miriam Coronel Ferrer 
during the signing of the Comprehensive Agreement on the Bangsamoro in 
Malacafiang on March 27, 2014. Photo by Noel Celis/AFP 


It was an emotional moment for Murad and the other MILF guerrillas, 
who stepped foot in Malacafiang for the first time in their lives. 


Yet, while he promised peace, Aquino also committed to give more 
arms to the Philippines’ security forces. To strengthen the police and 
the armed forces is a vow he made from Day One. “It is not right that 
those who make sacrifices are treated pitifully,” he said. 


Aquino is the first commander in chief, post-Marcos, to bring to life 
the dormant armed forces modernization law. He facilitated the 
release of funds to buy for the military new helicopters, planes, ships, 
and battlefield gear. Aquino stood up to China, and in the process 
allowed the full blossoming of the renewed ties between the 
Philippine and American armed forces, paving the way for more 
Philippine access to US military training and equipment. 


Helping poorest of the poor 


Government spending would not be made at the expense of any 
sector, Aquino vowed. 


He promised expanded health services, a targeted assistance to the 
poorest of the poor, the building of more classrooms, and a curriculum 


that would make students more competitive with the rest of the world. 
At the end of it, at least 7.7 million Filipinos breached the poverty 
threshold, a reproductive health law aimed at managing the 
population survived a fierce Catholic lobby, and Congress passed the K 
to 12 law. 


The government will strengthen tax collection, he promised, and 
achieved this through two concrete moves: appointing to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue the nemesis of taxpayers and tax evaders alike, 
Kim Henares, and defying the cigarette lobby to pass the sin tax law. 


To commuters and traders, Aquino vowed to address the lack of roads, 
bridges, and airports. 


When it comes to this, Aquino declared, he would not tolerate 
mediocre work. 


Ironically, it is the mediocre work of some of his men that fueled yet 
another thirst for change, as he ended his six-year term. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE LEADER 


Aquino and the crucible of 
leadership 


BY MARIA A. RESSA 


The inner doors open and 56-year-old President Benigno Aquino III, 
talking to two aides, walk into the Music Room. In his hands, he holds 
two briefers. While putting on his microphone for our video interview, 
he immediately says, “I’m still getting you the data that you asked for 
on the justice system.” 


The once underperforming son of two democracy icons is leaving 
office at the height of an economic boom that in the first quarter of 
2016 made the Philippines the fastest growing economy in the world, 
surpassing China. 


“They might get mad at me again,” he quips, smiling broadly, 
referring to what mid-term he told me was his toughest challenge — 
dealing with China, the Philippines’ largest trading partner, and its 
aggressive claims to territory inside the Philippines’ Exclusive 
Economic Zone. 


“What is the direction we should have with our relations with China?” 
Aquino mused aloud in our interview in 2013. “Adopt the kowtowing 
attitude or stand up for what you think is right? And when you stand 
up for what is right, how hard should that be or how diplomatic 
should it be?” 


Shortly after, Aquino found his solution: He decided to take China to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague - and in 2016, in his 
last days in office, he could joke about it, confident he made the right 
choice for the nation. 


It’s personal 


For Aquino, Philippine history is personal: The assassination of his 
father and namesake in 1983 sparked the people power revolt, which 
ended the 21-year rule of then-President Ferdinand Marcos and 
catapulted his mother, Corazon, into power in 1986. 


“When my Dad said, ‘The Filipino is worth dying for’ to when my 
Mom said, ‘The Filipino is worth living for,’ and I added that ‘The 
Filipino is worth fighting for,’”” recounts Aquino as he looks back on 
44 years of what he seems to think of as trench warfare, which, he 
says, began when he was 12 years old after Marcos declared Martial 
Law. 


“From my Dad’s solitary cell to EDSA and people trying to stop tanks 
that are higher than they are, to all the ingredients necessary for a 
bloody revolution being present, but we somehow avoided it — those 
of a religious bent would like to think God had a part in it - to now.” 


His mother’s death in August 2009 was the emotional underpinning 
for his own rise to the presidency. With his family name and values as 
his main qualifications, the self-effacing man who never had the 
spotlight became a symbol of change — something many forget today. 


One of his first actions was an all-or-nothing move that a more 
experienced politician may have avoided. If he had lost, he would’ve 
become a lame duck president: an anti-corruption crusade which 
began with the impeachment of the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


“There has to be transformational change,” he told me in 2013. 
“Without transformational change, we just took our turn in the 
musical chairs. That would really be such a ridiculous endeavor.” 


The change may not have been as earthshaking as he had hoped, but 
the effort changed the man, forcing him out of the shadows of his 
parents and his celebrity sister. 


“There was a time sabi nila, ‘Ano ba ang papel mo?’ Ano pa - ‘di 
dakilang alalay (They asked, ‘What’s your role?’ What else but a loyal 
follower). There was always some leader that I deferred to. To 
suddenly being the leader that everybody deferred to. And everybody 
was looking for all the instant solutions yesterday. The common 
thread is that it goes back to our people. They were there.” 


Yet, despite his best efforts, the vote on May 9, 2016, seemed a 
repudiation of his administration and his anointed candidate, Mar 
Roxas. 


Social media elections 


Powered by social media, maverick candidate Davao Mayor Rodrigo 
Duterte created a groundswell movement for change in one of the 
most engaged and vicious national campaigns focused on the 
perceived failures of Roxas and Aquino. 


“What lessons did you learn from the loss of Mar Roxas?” I ask 
Aquino. 


“They were really able to differentiate themselves from the pack,” he 
replies. “I had to run the country while campaigning. Also number 4 
in the survey to number 2 is nothing to be ashamed about.” 


“Very masterful way of campaigning,” he adds about Duterte. “Am I 
running? Am I not running? And all that. So we really have to hand it 
to them that they really mounted a better campaign. That was the 
right tone, the right messaging, the right time.” 


I watch him closely in our exit interview and marvel at the change: 
there is an easy confidence that comes with surviving the crucible of 
power. At the same time, a heavy weight, palpable three years earlier, 
has been lifted from his shoulders. 


Through the course of an hour and a half, his crossed arms, like a 
buffer in front of him, unfolds and relaxes. He begins to slouch in his 
chair, comfortable enough at one point to turn the table around and 
ask me a question. 


“There’s also great anger in the people,” I point out. “We see it on 
social media.” 


“Can I ask you, how confident are you that what you see in social 
media is representative of the people as opposed to the concept of 
trolls that everybody is talking about these days?” President Aquino 
asks me. 


r 


President Benigno Aquino III fills out his ballot at the Central Azucarera de 


Tarlac Elementary School during the presidential elections on May 13, 2016. 
Photo by Joseph Vidal/Malacaftang Photo Bureau 


Rappler, like many analysts, dubbed this the first social media 
elections in the Philippines. We conducted numerous studies and polls 
to understand human behavior and the role social media played in 
influencing this vote. 


“What we’ve seen is a pretty organized campaign, but they seem to be 
real people,” I respond, describing the grassroots online campaign we 
documented. “Organized in messaging, organized in approach, but the 
anger of the real people they’ve mobilized is there.” 


“Everybody’s been complaining that if they say something positive 
about me, there are so many who pounce on them right away - 
instantly,” he comments. “Organized? Organized volunteers would not 
have that much number of people to pounce right away.” 


“Well, we’ve seen it on social media. We’ve seen it in the statistical 
surveys. We’ve seen it in the vote, right?” I remind the President. 
“Part of what seems to be driving this is anger. How would you ask 
Filipinos to deal with this today so that the fissures don’t open up?” 


In the days after elections, the gap between economic classes as well 
as between the urban and rural areas had widened, with alarmingly 
violent messages on social media threatening to turn it into a 
wasteland. 


“Number one, perhaps has to be on all who purport to be leaders 
regardless of whatever sector, should ensure those fissures don’t really 
appear. Perhaps we should remember to get to an agreement on 
anything, we need to be in a responsible dialogue or a civil dialogue.” 


Aquino declines to say anything more about his successor — except on 
China. 


“T do believe he’s a patriot,” Aquino says about Duterte. “I think he’s a 
no-nonsense guy. Once he gets all the facts, then I think he will come 
to the same conclusion.” 


“The same conclusion as you have, meaning he will maintain your 
China policy?” I ask. 
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“T don’t want to say things like ‘been there, done that,’” Aquino says, 
smiling gently. “It’s kind of condescending. But he will be privy to 
everything that I am privy to now. Like everybody else, let’s see if he 
comes to a different conclusion.” 


Highs and lows 


His regret? He didn’t focus enough on communicating what he tried to 
do and the challenges he faced. 


“Perhaps we could’ve done a little better with saying these are the 
hindrances to it. This is what we want to achieve. These are the 
obstacles that have to be met. These are the resources that we have. 
These are the things that can be expected this time.” He pauses. “I 
really wonder what is our function. Fifty percent explaining 
everything, and 50% doing. Now, what you take in time in terms of 
the explaining portion is lost in the doing portion. So would we have 
served our people better by attending to propaganda more than 
governance?” 


“And your lesson — would you?” I ask. “Would you do it differently?” 


“No,” he responds immediately. “If I had the choice again, I’d have to 
choose the doing — to do that which is needed by our people.” 


Political analysts pointed out that Aquino didn’t provide strong 
enough leadership to unite Roxas with another former ruling party 
ally, Senator Grace Poe. Aquino corrects me when I ask about his last 
ditch efforts the weekend before the vote, saying that he had 
repeatedly tried to bring them together. 


“T tried. I might have looked ridiculous. I might have looked naive. I 
said, ‘Let’s see, ‘no? Baka naman (Maybe) these persons are being used 
by God to deliver a message. I tried. Obviously, it failed.” 


During the course of our interview, Aquino reels off impressive 
figures: on education — from 8,000 classrooms a year (which would 
make 48,000 in six years), he leaves 185,000 classrooms; on universal 
health care — 93 million members (out of a population of 100 million); 
the overhaul of a former bastion of corruption, the Department of 
Public Works and Highways that now brings in infrastructure projects 
under budget; CCT, the Conditional Cash Transfer program, his 
flagship for bottom-up poverty alleviation, 7.7 million “lifted out of 
the poverty line.” 


How leadership changed him 


Still, in his time in office, Aquino came in with approval ratings at a 
historic high of 85% in 2010. He watched that plunge over the years, 
but he’s still optimistic. 


“T got 42% of the vote roughly, and I had approval ratings of 52%,” he 
says. “So I’d like to say I gained in the end of the term from the 
numbers that were most optimistic.” 


He’s been stubborn, and there were times when he became too 


defensive, attributed by some analysts to a sense of entitlement and 
privilege. 


In our last interview at Malacanang Palace, his defensive edge drops 
as he tells us about how he can now change the lyrics of one of his 
favorite songs, “Estudyante Blues.” 


“Tt encapsulates all a president will have to face,” says Aquino. “Ako 
ang nasisisi. Ako ang laging may kasalanan (I’m the one blamed. It’s 
always my fault)” - which he would change to “Hindi na ako masisisi. 
Hindi na ako ang may kasalanan (I won’t be blamed any more. It will 
no longer be my fault).” We laugh. 


It was clear he felt he did the best he could — and that should be 
enough, but, of course, it never is. 


His mother, once angry with a New York Times reporter for printing 
the transcript of their interview in full (showing her naivete), never 
granted an interview to that reporter in her six years in office. 


Her son is more professional. Near the start of his administration, I 
wrote “Noynoy Flunks His First Test” for the Wall Street Journal, 
criticizing his loyalty to his friends and his conflict-averse leadership 
style that had deadly consequences during the Manila bus hostage 
crisis. 


Numerous sources told me how angry he was, anger that dissipated 
over the years - at least enough for him to grant a mid-term and an 
exit interview. 


“You looked at your own weaknesses, and you tried to mitigate 
them?” I ask. As we’ve seen repeatedly, a leader’s weaknesses are 
magnified as they ripple through their bureaucracies. 


“T think so,” he answers. “In a lot of instances. I remember so many 
people that, you know, our relationships have changed. Or some that 
didn’t change. Rico Puno, for instance,” referring to his shooting 
buddy he appointed as undersecretary during the bus hostage crisis 
who was eventually removed. “He wasn’t performing to the level that 
I felt he should be doing.” 


Not surprisingly, Aquino’s term in office begins and ends with 
defending his friends —- from the bus hostage crisis to Mamasapano, 
the bungled police special forces operation that tanked one of his key 
initiatives, the Mindanao peace process. 


His friend in the center of Mamasapano? Former police chief Alan 
Purisima, then under preventive suspension and later dismissed from 
service. Aquino glossed over Purisima’s involvement and said the 
operations failed because the two-star general in charge, Getulio 


Napenas Jr., didn’t follow Aquino’s orders. 


“The point is, did we have legitimate targets?” asks Aquino. “Yes. Is it 
risky? Yes. Could the risk have been manageable? Yes. Did they follow 
orders? No.” 


Showing he did hear the criticism against him, Aquino goes on to 
defend another friend, Transportation Secretary Joseph Emilio “Jun” 
Abaya, saying Abaya was not corrupt and that there was limited time 
for any replacement to do anything meaningful with Manila’s mass 
transportation system, great fuel for public anger. 


“Friendships stop when the country’s interests are at stake,” Aquino 
says emphatically. 


Several times, Aquino refers to instances where his government made 
a difficult choice, and regardless of the choice, whoever was unhappy, 
blamed him. 


“If it’s not there, people complain,” he says, referring to road 
infrastructure, “When we’re trying to put it, people complain.... I 
guess that was part and parcel of it. It was needed infrastructure, but 
we will get flak beforehand.” 


In an earlier interview, he joked that if the airport ceiling falls down, 
it’s his fault. 


So how did the presidency change him? 


Aquino is disarmingly frank about how being with world leaders 
taught him humility, the best advice he could give to any leader. 


“My mother used to say the one thing I lacked was my willingness to 
travel. She felt that was such a necessary skill to live in this new age 
where the world is getting smaller and smaller,” Aquino says. 
“Somehow I was most content being in the Philippines.” 


“So here I am, I have to suddenly start dealing with a lot of world 
leaders, to understand where they are coming from. A lot of times in 
the early part, I felt they were talking to me because they had to talk 
to me as opposed to they wanted to talk to me,” he continues, 
zooming in on how the attitude of one leader “from the other 
hemisphere” changed. 


“The first time I met him, he was kind of delivering a soft sermon — 
and the transformation four or five years later, he was earnestly 
asking us to visit his country on a state visit.” 

Back to the future? 


As Aquino ends his presidency, it doesn’t look like the Philippines is 


quite ready to move on from the family feud that defined People 
Power 30 years ago. 


The son of Marcos, a senator named after his father but more 
commonly known as Bongbong, comes within about 200,000 votes of 
the vice presidency. Marcos is contesting the election results. 


“When he became the front-runner in the surveys, that to me seemed 
such an impossibility,” says Aquino. “Then when you look at it in an 
objective manner, you find out those opposed to him were 
fragmented, number one. Number two, perhaps we should have paid 
more attention to the long-running campaign, the revisionist view of 
history they are trying to portray.... We should have done a better job 
explaining how power used incorrectly can be thoroughly abused to 
the detriment of our people.” 


The numbers Aquino leaves behind show a methodical approach to 
leadership that hints that history may be kinder than his 
contemporaries. 


“T think I’ve grown as a person,” he answers. “I hope I presented the 
best face of the Philippines: our causes are legitimate, and we’re a 
worthwhile partner. We really are sincere when we say that when we 
look at you, we want growth, not on a one-sided basis, but on a multi- 
dimensional basis for all parties concerned.” 


The friends he kept, the crises 
he (mis)managed 


BY GLENDA M. GLORIA 


In Malacafang barely two weeks after the Mamasapano fiasco on 
January 25, 2015, President Benigno Aquino III talked to select 
Cabinet members about the hard facts facing him. It didn’t look like 
the crisis was going away soon. It didn’t seem like public anger was 
abating. 


A Cabinet secretary suggested to let go of suspended Philippine 
National Police (PNP) chief Alan Purisima. The President balked at the 
idea. They veered away from the topic but returned to it shortly, with 
senior Cabinet members mustering enough courage this time to tell 
the President that Purisima should probably go. The meeting, held on 
February 5, 2015, dragged on. At the end of it, Aquino made up his 
mind and told them that, yes, he would accept Purisima’s resignation. 


Rappler got wind of the information and broke the story. Speaking 
through his lawyer, a shocked Purisima flatly denied the report. “As 
far as I know, General Purisima has not tendered any resignation,” the 
lawyer told Rappler. 


We would learn later from insiders that Purisima was right; he had not 
tendered his resignation at that point. The general at the center of the 
Mamasapano storm was in fact only asked to formally quit the 
following day, February 6, 2015, on the day the President faced the 
nation in a live broadcast to announce his “painful” decision to 
“accept” Purisima’s resignation. 


What power does 


Occurring at the tail end of his presidency, Mamasapano unmasked 
Aquino’s worst weaknesses as a leader and what power can do to a 
man: the distance from reality, the stubborn sense that he knows best, 
the false notion that things will blow away, the bad news that he 
chooses to set aside, and the friends that he prefers to keep. 


This particular friend was serving out a six-month suspension order 
from the Ombudsman when Aquino allowed him to decide on 
deploying the Special Action Force (SAF) to run after a top terrorist in 
the flatlands of Mamasapano in Central Mindanao. The raid of a 
known rebel lair exposed the elite cops to heavy enemy fire, killing 
more than 40 of them in broad daylight while clueless, ill-informed 
military units scrambled for a futile rescue attempt. 


Purisima was PNP chief during this period, but due to his suspension 
he had no business in its affairs. He was, however, raring to return to 
work and it was common knowledge that he, with the tacit approval 
of the President, had plotted to use the Mamasapano operation as his 
ticket to a great comeback. 
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President Benigno Aquino III with Philippine National Police chief General Alan 
Purisima during the 34th ASEANAPOL Conference on May 13, 2014. Photo by 
Rey Baniquet/Malacafiang Photo Bureau 


Aquino put so much faith in the suspended general that he kept out of 
the loop key officials who should have been part of the decision on 
Mamapasano: acting PNP chief Leonardo Espina, Interior Secretary 
Manuel Roxas II, Armed Forces Chief of Staff General Gregorio 
Catapang, and Defense Secretary Voltaire Gazmin. 


The day after the massacre, the four, along with other PNP officials 
and military officers, flew to North Cotabato to make sense of the 
situation. During a security briefing at a military camp in Cotabato 
City, SAF commander Getulio Napefnias Jr. told them that Purisima had 
ordered the operation. Recalled one of those in the meeting: “As soon 


as Mar [Roxas] heard that, he told the other officers present, 
everybody not directly involved, to get out of the room.” 


Roxas waited for a call from Aquino. Nothing. After he thought he had 
all the initial facts on what happened, and before returning to Manila, 
Roxas called up the President in the afternoon to report and mention 
Purisima’s role. “There was radio silence from PNoy,” the source told 
Rappler. No meeting was held that evening in Malacanang. 


It was clear that Aquino made the wrong call. He bypassed the chain 
of command, according to the PNP’s own investigation into 
Mamasapano. He made mistakes and was “ultimately responsible” for 
the massacre, senators said at the end of their probe. He was cold, 
detached, almost heartless, as far as the victims’ families were 
concerned. 


Aquino didn’t see it that way; would not see it that way. 


In problematic situations, this is the side of the President not apparent 
in the public eye. Pushed to a corner, he digs in. Presented with bad 
news, he gets defensive. Told that things don’t seem to be working, he 
insists otherwise. Irked by a public statement of an underling, he gives 
the cold shoulder. Asked to change his mind, he plays stubborn. 


It took time for him to absorb contrary views, to entertain ideas that 
didn’t sit well with him, according to officials who had worked with 
him. 


In the case of Mamasapano, no one dared to ask him what details he 
knew before or during the attack, or when he knew about them. 


It was almost as if what transpired was between him and God. 


When Aquino faced the nation three days after the botched operation, 
he attempted to make light of Purisima’s role as one who merely 
explained to him some “jargon” related to the operation. 


It took him two months, as the crisis persisted, to eventually concede 
that Purisima was indeed his “link” to the operating units deployed for 
Mamasapano. And then, much later, he would blame the general for 
providing him an incomplete picture of the situation prior to the 
attack. 


Contradictions in the President’s statements? Critics called them 
outright lies. 
It started in Luneta 


There’s something about crisis that doesn’t go well with the 
President’s persona. How can this be when he lived with crisis all his 


life as the son of a martyred senator and a president who battled one 
coup after another? One former aide explained: He lived through crisis 
but did not have to manage it. 


Aquino’s first brush with fire as president came shortly after he 
assumed office, in August 2010, at the Luneta Grandstand in Manila, 
where a disgruntled cop took hostage tourists from Hong Kong who 
were aboard a bus that was about to bring them on a tour that day. 


“T was new in my job,” he acknowledged later, saying some of his 
orders on how to deal with the incident reached the wrong people 
who made the wrong tactical decisions that fateful day. The bungled 
operation to free the tourists led to the killing of eight of them, aside 
from the policeman himself. 


It seemed the President failed to see the gravity of the situation early 
on. He trusted another friend, then Manila Mayor Alfredo Lim, to be 
in full control of the situation — a miscalculation. 


The Luneta crisis was the first time in his presidency that a friend and 
ally failed him. But it would not be the last. 


During the second crisis to hit his presidency, Aquino sought refuge in 
an old ally: the United States. 


It was the US that eventually brokered a deal between the Philippines 
and China that ended the two countries’ 2012 standoff at Scarborough 
Shoal, a war of nerves triggered by Aquino’s dispatch of a Philippine 
Navy warship to arrest Chinese fishing vessels poaching in traditional 
fishing grounds on the shoal. 


With the Americans’ help, Manila and Beijing agreed to depart the 
shoal. The Philippines withdrew, but China did not. And the rest is 
history: We brought China to an international court and mounted a 
high-profile legal battle with Asia’s giant. 


2013: All hell breaks loose 


The following year, 2013, not only put Aquino through the fire but 
also scarred to a great extent his relationship with his public. 


Dismissing the first trickle of information about Muslim rebels’ plot to 
seize Zamboanga City, Aquino woke up on the morning of September 
9, 2013, to news that more than 300 members of the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF) had captured villages in the city to declare 
“independence.” 


The President initially allowed his two trusted Cabinet secretaries — 
Roxas and Gazmin - to handle the situation. On the fifth day of the 
crisis, Aquino decided to take matters into his own hands and set up 


camp in Zamboanga City, overseeing military deployment, studying 
maps, and giving his two cents on tactical issues. 


Aquino had barely warmed his seat when he saw a city about to have 
a meltdown. “What drama is this, Mr. President?” asked one official in 
their first meeting with him. “Who really is in control?” asked 
another. 


President Benigno Aquino III checks on wounded soldiers at the Camp Navarro 
Hospital on September 13, 2013, during the Zamboanga City standoff between 
the Moro National Liberation Front and government forces. Photo by Gil 
Nartea/Malacafang Photo Bureau 


The President made an effort to emphasize details that in crisis 
situations do not really matter, especially to an angry community. He 
did his own math and saw comfort in it: that only five out of the 98 
villages in the city were under siege at the time. The Zamboangenos 
saw beyond the numbers and pushed for swift military action. A full- 
blown assault was discussed on Aquino’s first night in the city. But the 
President hedged, asking the locals: “Do you understand what you’re 
talking about? Can you attend the funeral of 300?” 


In a Rappler interview in early June 2016, Aquino recalled telling the 
locals at the time: “‘Now, we’ve bombed them, so the bodies would be 
torn to pieces. We can’t place the remains properly in the caskets. We 
would have to present these dismembered remains to the relatives. 
Join me in visiting the wake.’ And after that I told them: ‘You know 
the situation here. When the family of the dead feel they were done 
injustice, there’d be rido. So, after this, we’ll have an ongoing clan 
war. Is that what you want?’ They stopped.” 


Gun battles on Zamboanga’s streets stretched from days to weeks and 
the battlefield extended to more streets, more villages. 


The siege ended after 19 bloody days. Killed were at least 183 rebels, 
18 soldiers, five cops, and 12 civilians. But the greater casualty was 
the dislocation of more than 100,000 Zamboangenos from their homes 
and the shaken foundation of a city that smelled gunfire every day for 
what seemed like eternity. 


Conspiracy 


And it’s not as if the administration didn’t see this coming. Six months 
before the Zamboanga attack, armed followers of the Sultan of Sulu 
seized Lahad Datu in neighboring Sabah, Malaysia. Closely associated 
with the MNLF, the Sultan’s followers wanted a show of force to 
reignite the Philippines’ long-dormant claim on Sabah. 


Aquino saw only conspiracy behind the act, and wanted to pin down 
associates of former president Gloria Macapagal Arroyo whom he 
accused of plotting the attack to sabotage his peace efforts with 
another Muslim group, the Moro Islamic Liberation Front. Cooler 
heads prevailed, and Aquino was persuaded not to name and shame 
them. 


“The President cannot be completely blamed for some of the bad calls, 
because he made them based on incomplete staff work or wrong 
information,” said a Malacanang bureaucrat. “As years passed, he was 
less grounded, he misread some crucial events, because information 
reaching him was getting more filtered.” 


The administration was still trying to recover from the Zamboanga 
crisis when another one erupted: the exposé on the Disbursement 
Acceleration Program (DAP), which critics and budget experts saw as 
an illegal realignment of government funds. Sensing conspiracy again, 
Aquino shot down all criticism of DAP, rejected the resignation of his 
budget secretary and political mentor, Butch Abad, and even dared 
lawmakers to impeach him. 


Again, Aquino insisted his administration did no wrong. 
In the end, the highest court of the land dealt the final blow, declaring 
DAP partly unconstitutional. 
Bigger storm 
As 2013 was about to end, a bigger storm awaited Aquino. 


On November 8 that year, Super Typhoon Yolanda (Haiyan) ravaged 
Eastern and Central Visayas and in its aftermath exposed an 


administration that put a premium on thinking than acting during a 
crisis, sought refuge in a bureaucracy when it least mattered, and hid 
emotions when they were needed. 


Aquino articulated his side of the story in a Rappler interview, saying 
it was not in his place to be emotional in a situation that called for 
hard decisions. 


To victims of Yolanda, however, a president should be able to do both: 
make the tough calls and show heart. 


The many crises throughout his six-year term sometimes proved that 
he was capable of neither. 


A president’s management style 


BY NATASHYA GUTIERREZ 


WHEN PRESIDENT Benigno Aquino III gathered his Cabinet 
secretaries to discuss the 2014 budget on July 8, 2013, the meeting 
took all of 10 hours. But he still wasn’t satisfied. 


Aquino wanted details. He wanted answers. And he wanted numbers. 
So he called them back two days later. That meeting also took all day. 


His mood depended largely on who was proposing the budget. If the 
Cabinet secretary had the information, was able to answer Aquino’s 
questions, and had data to support claims, the President was a happy 
man. 


But, more than once, he stepped out of the room, frustrated when 
questions went unanswered, when data were insufficient, and when 
secretaries were inadequately prepared. 


“Tell me, am I not understanding this, or is there something wrong 
with the presentation?” he’d ask the room before walking out to take a 
breather. He’d come back when his head was cooler before continuing 
with the meeting. 


The 2014 budget was finally approved at 10:30 pm, July 10, 2013, 
after Aquino dissected every centavo of the P2.268-trillion ($52.25 
billion*) budget. 


Nitty-gritty 
The President of the Philippines is a man obsessed with evidence and 
facts. He is hands-on, accurate, and straight to the point. He has little 


patience for frills, a man blessed - or cursed - with a semi- 
photographic, unusually keen memory. 


He is a voracious, insatiable reader, who retains a huge chunk, if not 
all, of what he reads. He devours stacks and stacks of documents, 
including all 300 pages of an investigation report on a police shootout 
with suspected criminals. He remembers conversations and statistics 
mentioned to him, even when the original source of the data forgets. 


Cabinet secretaries, when presenting to Aquino, have likened the 
experience to “oral examinations,” or a “thesis defense.” And when 
Aquino is dissatisfied, he’ll interrupt. “Stop it,” he would say. “That's 
enough.” 


“You cannot fool him,” Budget Secretary Butch Abad said. “You’d 
rather ask for a postponement than suffer the humiliation.... You 
cannot fudge; you cannot lie.” 


It’s a style, Abad said, that has pushed the Cabinet further, and has 
forced them to know the most minute detail about every project, 
every proposal of their department. They have to be a step, if not 
several steps, ahead of the boss. 


Transformed 


In 2010, Filipinos decisively elected Aquino, who never planned to be 
president. He was an unassuming bachelor politician, sustained only 
by his bloodline of democracy icons. 


“Here was somebody who was reluctant but who accepted the 
challenge with apprehension and uncertainty,” said Abad. 


But his first three years in office changed that, especially for someone 
thrust into a situation not of his choice. 


The achievements of Aquino’s administration in the first half of his 
term - impeaching a chief justice for violating the Constitution, 
passing controversial legislation such as the reproductive health bill 
and the sin tax bill, and achieving stellar economic growth — helped 
boost his confidence. 


Unprecedented and consistently high approval ratings, along with 
accolades from the international community, helped tremendously 
too. 


The result? Three years into his term, “he isn't the same PNoy as 
before,” Abad said. Another Cabinet official who agreed to speak on 
condition of anonymity echoed comments on Aquino’s “dramatic 
change.” 


“Before, he was relaxed, content with just the overview,” the official 
said. “Now he beats all his Cabinet secretaries. He knows the details of 
what is being discussed.” 


Secretary to the Cabinet Rene Almendras agreed. 


“He’s become a lot sharper as far as running the Cabinet and the 
country. Time grants you experience; experience translates to wisdom. 
He has a lot more confidence, a lot more decisiveness, a lot more 


clarity, and sharpness,” he said. “It’s the experience of the past three 
years that has really built a better president.” And because he is 
better, he also demands more from those around him. 


Expectations 


Aquino expects the Cabinet to challenge themselves, often telling 
them, “Why don’t you try to resolve this among yourselves? If there’s 
no consensus, then bring it up to me and I can make a decision,” 
Almendras quoted him as saying. 


Abad added: “He always says, ‘You don’t come to me with a problem, 
you come to me with a problem and you tell me what we can do. Lay 
me options, tell me based on your study of the matter, I think this is 
the best option to take. That way you’re helping me and you’re not 
adding to my burden.” 


The experience has paved the way for a definitive management style. 
Aquino had always been detail-oriented, but had become “increasingly 
so,” said Abad. He likes seeking the advice of experts. 


“He’s always been a consensus and consultative manager,” said 
Almendras. “Whenever there is a decision that needs to be made, [he 
seeks] perspective that is relevant to the issue. That’s why he likes the 
cluster system.” 


It’s a description that is consistently reiterated by those who work 
with Aquino: He likes discussions, hearing various sides, and listening 
to disagreements. When making decisions, there is always an 
opportunity to reach a consensus. But, in the end, he will make the 
final call. 


After all, Almendras said, “he is the one who will be held responsible.” 


Stubborn 


This is probably why, while consultations are vital to Aquino, once the 
President makes up his mind, it is often final. 


“If he wants to do [something] he will do it,” said the source. They 
cited Aquino’s decision for the Philippine boycott of the 2010 Nobel 
Peace Prize award ceremony for jailed Chinese dissident Liu Xiaobo 
despite the disapproval of right groups, and the high-risk but 
ultimately successful attempt to impeach then-Chief Justice Renato 
Corona. 


This stubbornness, the source said, makes it hard to reach out to 
Aquino when a decision has been made. “We rarely disagree with 
him,” he said. “He is his mother’s son. Cory didn’t like unsolicited 


advice. It either has to be a full court press where all of us tell him, or 
not.” 


Abad agreed that offering a different perspective is a delicate 
balancing act. “It depends on how you say it, when you say it,” he 
said. 


“We’re learning this, with some pain. You know him better as a 
person, [so] you know when it is the most opportune time to tell him 
about another position to a perspective,” he said. But he maintained 
that “when the President is very strong on something, you just have to 
respect that.” 


Like a child, Aquino needs coaxing at times, the source said, especially 
when trying to convince him about an opposing view. He doesn’t like 
hearing bad news past 6 pm, because it keeps him up at night 
worrying about it. 


He goes by the saying, “If it’s not broken, why fix it?” because 
changing something, he believes, “is an acceptance there is something 
wrong.” 


Admitting mistakes 
The President does not like admitting he is wrong. 


“Don’t tell him he’s wrong,” warned the source. “He’s not very good 
with criticism.” Instead, he only admits to his faults “in his own time.” 


The source also said Aquino is not much of “a political operator” and 
has a tendency to follow his instincts, sometimes failing to anticipate 
consequences. 


He pointed to the Sabah conflict as a prime example. He said it “could 
have been handled more diplomatically,” and also cited Aquino’s 
failure to consider the possibility that it could sabotage the peace 
talks. In early 2013, Muslim Filipinos sailed to Sabah to revive the 
Philippines’ dormant claim over Sabah, leading to a messy standoff 
that eventually ended peacefully. 


The source also cited the Taiwan row in 2013, which was triggered by 
the killing of a Taiwanese fisherman by a member of the Philippine 
Coast Guard off the island province of Batanes. He said Aquino 
“trusted the Coast Guard” since the very beginning. 


“He’s an ordinary guy with ordinary needs.... He doesn’t have the 
sophistication of his father who could calibrate. His leadership is more 
instinctual in nature,” the source said. 


President Benigno Aquino III enters the Aguinaldo State Dining Room of 
Malacafiang Palace for a Cabinet meeting on June 18, 2015. Photo by Gil 
Nartea/Malacafang Photo Bureau 


Political immaturity 


This lack of political maturity is the President’s greatest weakness, 
said the source, midway into Aquino presidency. 


“The country needs ideological solutions and a strategy. He was never 
trained to be ideological. It’s good he has started reforms, but if you 
want that consummated you need a vision,” he said. “He has things he 
thinks are vision. But anti-corruption is not a vision. [How we’re 
dealing with] China is not a vision; they are tactics.” 


Aquino, the source said, has never mentioned what he wants for the 
Philippines in 20 years, or 50 years — something the likes of China and 
Malaysia have. 


“Leaders and presidents are imperfect beings,” the source said. “You 
have to deal with that or leave.” 


In Aquino’s administration, very few have opted for the latter. 


Doing more 
Aquino wakes up early and sleeps little. He is tireless. 


After the budget was approved, he asked some Cabinet members to 
stick around and talk about the wealth-sharing annex of the 
Bangsamoro. He invited them for dinner, and they stayed together, 
talking, until two the next morning. 


Once every quarter, he unwinds with his Cabinet. There is usually a 
band, some singing, and some dancing. He likes to chat with friends, 
make jokes, share anecdotes. 


But, for the most part, he is completely preoccupied with running the 
country. 


“He works really hard. I don’t think the Filipino people can say 
anything even remotely close to being shortchanged by the effort and 
all the sacrifice that he has put into being president of this country. He 
almost absolutely invested himself in the work,” Abad said. 


This is why Aquino gets most affected by critics who say he is not 
doing enough. 


While Aquino often ignored the criticisms, “he doesn’t understand 
why people continue to criticize him as if he has not done anything 
for this country,” Abad said. 


Almendras offered another explanation for why such criticisms strike 
deep: they hit at the very core of what Aquino stands for. 


Nationalism 


“His greater strength is his love for the Filipinos. At the end of the 
day, [he asks], ‘What is going to be good for the Filipino people?’” 
Almendras said. “I pray the next president will love this country as 
much as he loves this country.” 


Almendras said it is this nationalism and genuine concern that helped 
Aquino stand firm against China - a decision that others may argue 
override logic, given that no country in Asia has had the courage to 
stand up to the superpower. 


While the source said Aquino’s stubbornness may be viewed as 
negative, his refusal to compromise or be bullied may likewise be 
viewed as a positive thing. In the case of China, Aquino has been 
praised for the position he took, even by other countries, including the 
United States. 


The same love of country has made Aquino an impatient president, 
one who wants to keep doing more. 


According to Almendras, Aquino’s thought process is: “If we could do 
that before, when we were new, now that we know more, our results 
should be better. Let’s do more.” 


It is an attitude that has “stressed” some members of the Cabinet, but 
for the most part has inspired them to follow suit. 


Loyalty 
There are several other things Aquino will not compromise, those who 


know him said. They are values that guide and define his day-to-day 
decisions and his presidency. 


For instance, he values relationships and friendships above all. He 
puts a premium on loyalty - and this partly explains why there has 
not been a major overhaul in his Cabinet since he started. His “walang 
iwanan (no one is left behind)” mentality drives him. And it calls to 
mind a similar appeal by former president Joseph Estrada. 


Critics say he is loyal to a fault, defending his friends even in the most 
difficult of circumstances. For instance, former interior undersecretary 
Rico Puno, an old shooting buddy who was put under the spotlight for 
alleged bidding anomalies involving the Philippine National Police, 
was someone Aquino stood by, though he later asked him to resign. 


But Abad understands why: “That’s a function of his own life 
experience. [His family has] been under siege for the greater part of 
their lives. During Martial Law, his father was in jail, assassinated, 
there were eight coup attempts against his mother, he almost lost his 
life, he lost five of his seven bodyguards - you can see he’s always 
wary. He does not take things for granted, he makes sure his back is 
covered, and the people around him he fully trusts.” 


According to the source, four Cabinet members continue to enjoy his 
trust the most: Abad, Almendras, Interior Secretary Mar Roxas, and 
Executive Secretary Pacquito Ochoa Jr. They have become even closer 
after the sudden death of Interior Secretary Jesse Robredo. 


Abad agreed. He said the team as a whole “became more appreciative 
of each one’s contributions to the Cabinet” after Robredo’s death, with 
Aquino himself experiencing the “deep loss,” having learned what it 
was like “to lose someone who is a vital person in the Cabinet.” 


Integrity 


Aquino also has little patience for corruption and was obsessed with it 
in the first half of his term. The efforts have borne fruit — surveys 
showed Filipinos beginning to trust the government again, something 
Abad considered as the administration’s biggest achievement. 


“Not only [do people] trust the government, even public institutions 
are enjoying unprecedented levels of approval and trust. He is the tide 
that lifts all the boats,” Abad said. 


“TJ don’t think that is possible without his leadership, because of the 
kind of person he has demonstrated he is.... I think once you establish 


that fundamental condition, which is people trusting you and the 
government, the rest follows.” 


But the core value that shapes Aquino, considered by many around 
him as his biggest strength, is his integrity. He is honest, and he is 
exactly who he projects himself to be. He has a “real concept of social 
justice,” and a strong “sense of fairness,” said the source. 


At the core of it, the President of the Philippines, they agreed 
unanimously, is a good person. 


“T don’t see any sense of entitlement for a person of his position. If you 
have that, it won’t do you any good if he sees you have it,” the source 
said. “He has an organic humility.... He’s self-deprecating. He’s an 
ordinary guy with no pretensions.” 


And three years in, despite the successes, this has not changed. 


“He is the same modest person. He has no ego at all,” said Abad. “It’s 
infectious.” 


Time’s running out 


Aquino thinks a lot about what will happen when he leaves office in 
2016. He knows he is running out of time, but it has motivated him 
more than intimidated him. 


“He’s very conscious of the time left. Not because of his legacy but it’s 
really because he wants to take advantage of every single day left.... 
It’s about ‘Let’s do this now, let’s start this now so the people will 
follow,’” Almendras said. 


He is upbeat, said the source, having been able to set the pace in the 
first three years. “He’s catching up. It’s just that the task is so huge.” 


Abad said the achievement of the Aquino government midterm “has 
gotten way beyond our expectations.” 


“The problems that we encountered when we started that were 
unraveling before our eyes - they seemed to be insurmountable,” he 
said. Because of this, Aquino is trying to fix what he can to spare his 
successor the same burden he was confronted with when he began. 


“He’s not just going to leave after 2016, he wants to make sure what 
he does is carried on. We have not gotten a break in a long time. He 
has given this country that break,” Abad said. “That’s the mark of a 
real leader. He will not be satisfied with ‘I'm done, so bahala na kayo 
diyan (you deal with it).’” 


“In fact, he would always say, ‘If we can solve it, why would we pass 
it to the next?” 


Last 3 years 


Among Aquino’s priorities are inclusive development, job generation, 
and making sure economic growth is felt by the poor. 


And while the administration believes three years is enough time to 
achieve its remaining goals, it is also painfully aware that Aquino’s 
term is almost over. 


“He’s seriously already thinking of legacy. Not just his legacy [but also 
his family’s]. His life has been a restoration of putting People Power 
back on track,” Abad said. “He thinks the greater legacy is the legacy 
of martyrdom of his father and the legacy of sacrifice of his mother.” 


The source agreed. “Personally, he cannot wait to finish his term,” he 
said. “But a big part of his leadership is a legacy for his parents.” 


This is why Aquino is preoccupied with fixing the many things that 
are still broken. 


At the end of the 2014 budget deliberations, Aquino asked his Cabinet 
members — for the first time in the country’s history - to sign a 
performance contract that says he will meet with each one 
periodically so he knows exactly how far they’ve gone in achieving 
their department's goals. 


Aquino wants to make sure that, in the last three years of his term, the 
country moves the closest it possibly can to where he wants it to be. 


*US$1 = P43.4 


The President who brought 
China to court 


BY PATERNO R. ESMAQUEL II 


It was not an easy decision for Philippine President Benigno Simeon 
Cojuangco Aquino III, leader of a developing country heavily 
dependent on China when it comes to trade. 


China, after all, is the Philippines’ second biggest trading partner, 
based on government statistics released in September 2015. 


China, too, is the homeland of at least 1.5% of the Philippines’ 
population. Many of these Chinese Filipinos wield huge influence in 
business and other spheres, as in the case of two of the Philippines’ 
richest men, Henry Sy and Lucio Tan. 


Aquino himself hails from a Chinese family. The Cojuangco clan, to 
which he belongs, comes from the line of Chinese immigrant Co Yu 
Hwan, who moved to the Philippines in 1861. 


In a roundtable interview with Rappler, Aquino admitted that he 
initially had some concerns about suing China: “I won’t say I wasn’t 
bothered, I wasn’t apprehensive about some of the issues that we had 
to face. Going against China, how will China treat us if we dare?” 


“But being confident that the people are there, that if you present the 
facts to them, they will see how reasonable our position, how logical, 
how correct. We can count on their support,” the 56-year-old outgoing 
President said. 


Long-lasting solution 


Aquino, the son of two icons of democracy, ended up making history. 
He became the only president who brought China to court over a 
dispute involving the South China Sea, parts of which the Philippines 
claims as the West Philippine Sea. 


Under Aquino as the chief architect of Philippine foreign policy, the 
Philippines filed an arbitration case against China over the West 


Philippine Sea on January 22, 2013. 


The Aquino administration initiated these arbitration proceedings 
after a standoff between Philippine and Chinese vessels in the 
disputed Panatag Shoal (Scarborough Shoal) in the West Philippine 
Sea in April 2012. (The Philippines won the case in July 2016.) 


By filing this case, the Philippines stopped bilateral or one-on-one 
talks with China — the means preferred by China to settle the maritime 
row. 


The Aquino administration said it brought China to court to secure a 
long-lasting solution to the sea dispute. 


This will also allow the Philippines to “at least negotiate from a 
stronger position” when it returns to bilateral talks with China, 
Philippine Department of Foreign Affairs spokesman Charles Jose said. 


MP u7ES| pn — 
Vietnamese supporters join Filipinos in celebrating the Hague decision on the 
Philippines’ arbitration case against China over the West Philippine Sea in a rally 
in Manila on July 12, 2016. Photo by Rappler 


‘Very good job,’ analyst says 


Ernest Bower, senior adviser for the Southeast Asia Program at the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, said the Aquino 
administration “did a very good job.” 


Referring to the Aquino administration, Bower added: “They actually 
put their actions behind their words. They not only talked about rule 
of law, but they took the court case to The Hague.” 


“T thought that the foreign secretary, Albert del Rosario, did a very 
good job of driving for more ASEAN unity and engagement. And he 
made it clear to the Americans that the Philippines was serious about 
this issue,” Bower added. 


He said Secretary Del Rosario’s efforts led to the signing of the 
Philippines-US Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement in 2014. 
The EDCA gives American troops greater access to Philippine military 
facilities. 


Bower said the EDCA is “probably moving the US-Philippine 
relationship to a new point; a new high point.” 


Security analyst Jose Antonio Custodio, for his part, pointed out one 
of the shortcomings of the Aquino administration’s approach toward 
the West Philippine Sea dispute. 


“Tt was too much focused on the diplomatic angle and it did not really 
have any efforts, following 2012, to protect, for example, Scarborough 
Shoal...in a physical way,” he said. 


While the Philippines pursued an arbitration case against China, 
Custodio said, “I would have appreciated it if there has been an effort 
to defend the fishermen also, at the same time.” 


In Panatag Shoal, for instance, fishermen reported being blocked by 
Chinese vessels from approaching fishing grounds. 


‘What is ours is ours’ 


Custodio warned: “If the Chinese sense that we’re only good for 
diplomacy but when it comes to things on the ground, we’re a little bit 
averse, then they will keep on probing and probing and pushing and 
pushing you if you don’t push back. This is their typical bully thing.” 


At the same time, other analysts said that the US has not committed 
itself enough to the Philippines in the sea dispute. How, for example, 
will the US come to the Philippines’ aid in case China attacks this 
Southeast Asian country? 


In any case, Aquino said he did what mattered most: protect his land 
from an aggressive neighbor. 


He illustrated this well in his State of the Nation Address in 2011, 
when he compared the contested Recto Bank (Reed Bank) in the West 
Philippine Sea with a busy street in Manila called Recto Avenue. 


“Kapag tumapak ka sa Recto Bank, para ka na ring tumapak sa Recto 
Avenue (Setting foot on Recto Bank is no different from setting foot on 
Recto Avenue),” Aquino said. The President stressed, “Malinaw ang 


pahiwatig natin ngayon sa buong mundo: Ang sa Pilipinas ay sa Pilipinas 
(Now, our message to the world is clear: What is ours is ours).” 


Traffic, urban woes, and the 
Aquino administration’s image 
problem 


BY KATERINA FRANCISCO 


In early 2014, a video made the rounds of social media, showing what 
appeared to be a never-ending queue of passengers forming outside 
the North Avenue station of the Metro Rail Transit (MRT3). 


The one-minute, 21-second video became just one of the many 
photographic and video evidence of the chaotic, sorry state of the 
Metro Manila train line, where breakdowns have become more of the 
norm rather than the exception. 


On the street level, thousands of vehicles crawl bumper-to-bumper 
along the major thoroughfare EDSA, where rush hour traffic is almost 
round the clock. Commuters spill onto the streets to hail a passing bus 
home. And the gridlock and commuting experience get even worse 
when it rains: as the streets become rivers, getting home before 
midnight becomes a feat. 


The daily suffering of Filipino commuters is not lost on the 
administration of President Benigno Aquino III - not when it’s the 
subject of news articles and political attacks every day. But the public 
outrage over the administration’s failure to ease these urban woes is 
not only an attack on the lack of solutions that produce quick, 
tangible results, but an attack on the perception that the government 
is not taking these problems seriously. Critics have a lot of 
ammunition in this regard. Consider the many transportation-related 
controversies in recent months: the dilapidated condition of the MRT 
and the public transport system, metro traffic, and the long wait for 
new license plates and drivers’ licenses. 


Transportation chief Joseph Emilio Abaya drew flak over a careless 
remark that traffic was “not fatal.” Even the aviation industry isn’t 
spared - the country’s premier airport may no longer be the world’s 


worst, but the series of bullet-planting incidents have tainted the 
airport’s image once more. 


In its defense, the Aquino administration has consistently touted its 
efforts to solve these problems, such as the procurement of new trains 
for the MRT3. It has also pinned the blame on questionable political 
practices of the previous administration. 


University of the Philippines (UP) professor Ma. Sheilah Napalang, 
director of the National Center for Transportation Studies (NCTS), said 
that these urban issues have long been there, even before Aquino took 
over in 2010. 


But the problem is that the Aquino administration has been too slow 
and too careful in addressing these concerns. As the problems 
snowballed, and the administration remained quiet on telling people 
what it’s doing, Filipinos have become too angry to appreciate the 
reforms that, to them, are too little, too late. 


‘Vicious cycle’ 


The metro’s paralyzing traffic jams and public transportation 
breakdowns have become a fixture in public discourse in recent 
months, but the problem has been steadily worsening for quite some 
time. 


In the case of the MRT, plans for the capacity expansion of the train 
line have already been discussed during the Arroyo administration. 
But the problem was that the procurement process and the 
complicated legal issues of the MRT lengthened the process. Napalang 
said it was a matter of “timing” that the MRT suffered more 
breakdowns during the Aquino administration. 


Compounding the problem were road accidents on the street level that 
worsened congestion. 


“Tt just so happened that it (MRT) was old, the procurement was very 
long, therefore the breakdown happened during his term...and, if you 
remember, there were many accidents with buses. The public 
transportation sector has become less attractive to the people. So you 
have more motorists displaced because you have an inefficient public 
transport system,” Napalang said. 


“And so, because of that, people now started to use their private 
transport. So it became a vicious cycle. Public transportation was not 
fixed, so now, it’s no longer an attractive alternative to private car 
use,” she added in a mix of Filipino and English. 


Blame game on the MRT 


But who’s to blame for the sorry state of the MRT? 


It’s been a round of finger-pointing on this issue: while critics pin the 
blame on Aquino’s transportation chief, the President blamed the 
previous Arroyo administration and the private contractor tasked to 
maintain the operations of the train line. 


Even during his first State of the Nation Address in 2010, Aquino 
pointed to political decisions under the Arroyo administration as the 
cause of the deteriorating state of the train line. 


The President has maintained that his administration merely inherited 
the problems of the MRT3, and pointed to the intricacies of the 
contract between the government and the Metro Rail Transit 
Corporation (MRTC) as one of the reasons behind the lack of upgrades 
to the train line. 


But critics and several transportation experts have countered Aquino’s 
claim, saying it’s the Department of Transportation and 
Communications (DOTC) that has to shoulder the responsibility. 


They pointed out that the Aquino administration has had enough time 
to iron out the maintenance contract mess. 


Napalang agreed, pointing to the short-term maintenance contracts 
that the DOTC entered into for the MRT3. 


“Ang mali naman ng Aquino administration, nagawa nila ang service 
provider pero sobrang intermittent ng maintenance, every three months 
kailangan i-renew. So ’yung part, kanila na ’yun, ’yung di nila naisip na 
dapat mas mahaba ’yung kontrata para sana maaral ng nagme-maintain 
bago mag-renew ng contract,” she said. 


(The mistake of the Aquino administration is that, while they were 
able to get service providers, the maintenance contract is very 
intermittent, you have to renew every three months. So that part of 
the problem is theirs to shoulder. They didn’t consider that the 
contract should be longer so that the maintenance provider could 
study the problems before renewing the contract.) 


Vehicles crawl bumper-to-bumper along major thoroughfare EDSA, where rush 
hour traffic is almost round the clock. Photo by Joel Liporada/Rappler 


Analysis paralysis 


What took the Aquino administration so long to fix traffic woes? It’s 
been an administration accused of analysis paralysis, too set on its 
distrust of the Arroyo administration that it wanted to question 
everything — even previously conducted studies that were ready for 
implementation during Aquino’s term. 


In an earlier interview with Rappler, former NCTS director Jose Regin 
Regidor said that feasibility studies on various transportation-related 
projects were already conducted under Arroyo’s term, but these 
projects — such as the bus rapid transit (BRT) system —- just recently 
began to take off. 


“There have been studies already. If you restudy, you waste time. 
These were projects prepared by the past administration for 
implementation. Kaso sa atin, iba pulitika (But here, the politics is 
different),” Regidor said. 


“Key ‘yung continuity. Ang nangyayari sa atin, ‘pag diskumpiyado ka sa 
past administration, review mode ka. Ang tanong, gaano katagal ang 
review mode? At sino magre-review (Continuity is key. What happens 
here is that if you’re suspicious of the past administration, you'll be in 
review mode. The question is, how long will that take? And who will 
do the review)?” he added. 


Regidor cited the LRT2 extension to Masinag and the LRT1 extension 
to Cavite, which he described as “low-hanging fruits” that the current 


administration could have immediately started upon assuming power 
in 2010. 


“But it took them a long time before finally rolling out these projects,” 
he said. 


While solving traffic means having to invest in big-ticket 
infrastructure projects that will definitely take time, critics slammed 
the Aquino administration for failing to solve something as simple as 
producing license plates out of metal sheets and printing drivers’ 
license cards — a process that took months. 


For her part, Napalang said that the Aquino administration seemed to 
have been too careful and too unwilling to take risks, at the cost of 
slowing down much-needed transport initiatives. 


“During the Aquino administration, they were very careful, because 
part of ‘Daang Matuwid’ was really to rid the system of corruption. So, 
having said that, they were truly careful. The procurement process 
was centralized because the intent was to make sure that there were 
no shortcuts,” she said. 


Napalang cited the case of the BRT systems planned for the 
Philippines. It was only in December 2015 that the BRT line in Manila 
was approved by the National Economic and Development Authority 
board because the government needed proof that the concept would 
work. 


“[It’s] analysis paralysis, but not only that. Proof is needed before the 
government acts, because they’re always worrying that maybe this 
will speak of corruption. Always that worry. So it’s unfortunate that 
the public transport system is already breaking down and we have a 
very careful government,” she said in Filipino. 


‘Insensitive government’ 


The incessant reports on the traffic chaos forced Malacafiang to step 
up its efforts, appointing highway police to man traffic chokepoints 
and publicizing plans to procure more trains for the MRT3. 


But these solutions were apparently lost on the public, as more 
controversial statements of the administration became the more 
memorable soundbites of a government that seemed to shrug off 
traffic woes as the price to pay for the much-touted economic boom. 


In 2013, Aquino said the traffic gridlock along EDSA was a better 
problem than a struggling economy. 


“Maganda na siguro ang problema na binabanggit na matrapik sa EDSA, 
tama po ’yan, dahil marami ang nasa kalsada, buhay na buhay ang ating 


ekonomiya, kaysa naman walang trapik sa EDSA dahil wala nang 
makabili ng gasolina na patakbuhin ang kanyang sasakyan,” he said 
during a visit to Cebu. 


(It’s probably a better problem to have traffic along EDSA. That’s 
right, because many are on the roads, our economy is very robust, 
rather than have no traffic there because no one can afford to buy 
gasoline to run their cars.) 


The same sentiment was adopted by his chosen successor to the 
presidency, former interior chief Manuel Roxas II, who said in an 
August 2015 speech that traffic was a “high-class problem” that 
reflected economic activity and prosperity. 


“This is a problem in a sense that arises from prosperity. Because there 
is money. Because there is economic activity,” Roxas said. 


That the economy grew, there was no question. But critics said this 
should not be used as a flippant excuse to dismiss commuters’ valid 
frustrations about the hours of productivity they lose each day on the 
road. 


Adding to these remarks was the comment of the transportation chief 
himself, who said that traffic was “not fatal.” Abaya later apologized 
for what he admitted was a “reckless and insensitive” statement. 


Critics used these statements as ammunition. In his parting shot to the 
administration just before he resigned from the Cabinet, Vice 
President Jejomar Binay slammed the government, calling it 
“insensitive” and a failure. 


While Napalang believed that the government made efforts to address 
these problems, officials had been remiss in watching their words in 
public. 


“It doesn’t help that your head of office, the secretary of the DOTC, 
says that traffic is not fatal. So he was never a champion of the people. 
People saw him as somebody who did not have the best interests of 
the commuter at heart, because if he can say something like that, that 
must mean you don’t understand the worries of those people,” she 
said. 


Loyalty factor 


Complaints over poor administration extended to aviation, 
particularly at the Ninoy Aquino International Airport. In September 
2015, the alleged laglag-bala or bullet planting scam made headlines, 
after passengers departing NAIA complained about airport authorities 
allegedly dropping bullets into their luggage in an attempt to extort 


money from them. 


The series of incidents, which gained widespread notoriety and 
international media attention, forced passengers to take extra 
precaution by wrapping their luggage in plastic and refusing the 
assistance of airport porters. 


The government responded with its standard line — that it would 
investigate the issue and hold those responsible accountable. 


The frequent transportation controversies often resulted in a call for 
Abaya’s replacement, which was echoed by politicians. 


Despite this, Aquino did not sack the transportation chief, who had 
said in previous interviews that he served at the pleasure of the 
President. 


Some saw this more as a political move, as Abaya is the acting 
president of the President’s party, the ruling Liberal Party. 


But Aquino said in a Rappler exit interview on June 7, 2016, that he 
kept Abaya because he was not corrupt, had training in related fields, 
and had chaired the House appropriations committee. He also said 
that he had sacked friends in public service when they didn’t meet 
expectations. 


“Friendship stops when the country’s interest is at stake,” the 
President responded, when asked about criticism that among his 
weaknesses as a leader was his loyalty to his friends. 


Similar calls had been made for the general manager of the Manila 
International Airport Authority, Jose Angel Honrado. The MIAA chief 
is related to Aquino; Honrado’s mother is the second cousin of the 
President’s father. 


At the height of the bullet-planting incidents, Honrado brushed off 
calls for his resignation, saying it was not the solution. 


“What will happen if there’s an issue in the government and you ask 
for the head of the agency? So you’re going to have a turnaround time 
of every three months? All you need is one issue and that’s it?” 
Honrado said in an interview on ANC’s Headstart. 


Critics slammed Aquino’s ties to these officials, insisting that these 
links saved them from getting sacked. For Napalang, there’s a “loyalty 
factor” to the equation. 


“Dahil loyal ka, ’di mo makikita na may mali na (Because you're loyal, 
you won’t see that there’s already something wrong),” she said. 


The problem: How to respond 


With weeks left before he was to step down, the President was leaving 
behind urban woes that the metro’s residents still felt were largely 
unresolved. But this didn’t mean that the Aquino administration had 
done nothing. 


Napalang pointed to the public-private partnership deals awarded and 
signed under the Aquino administration. As of January 2016, 12 
projects costing an estimated $4.831 billion had been awarded and 
signed since 2010, when Aquino assumed the presidency. 


These included the NAIA Expressway, Daang Hari-SLEX Link Road, 
the Integrated Transport System-Southwest Terminal, among others. 
Contrast this to the lone PPP project under his predecessor: the Tarlac- 
La Union Toll Expressway Project. 


Se. ‘ a 
Public Works Secretary Rogelio Singson briefs President Benigno Aquino III on 
the progress of the NAIA Expressway Phase II construction on May 5, 2016. 
Photo from Malacafiang Photo Bureau 


But all this talk of projects does not seem to have as much effect on 
the ordinary commuter, not when he encounters the same horrible 
traffic conditions every day and flippant statements of those in charge. 


“Dapat in-acknowledge na lang sana nila na may problema, pero ito, 
ginagawa na natin. Kulang sa social marketing (They should have just 
acknowledged that there’s a problem, but we’re doing something 
about it. There’s a lack of social marketing),” Napalang said. 


“People need to know that this is what’s going to happen soon. For 
instance, if you have a road construction, what happens is it becomes 


really congested. People mumble, people complain. [Dapat] gumawa 
ng advertisement na sorry sa abala, pero ito ’yung mangyayari (There 
should be an advertisement saying, sorry for the inconvenience, but 
this is what’s going to happen). So you give people a sense of what’s 
going to happen in the future,” she added. 


With the widespread flak over their communications strategy, why did 
Malacanang not change tack? Napalang said it’s difficult to speculate, 
but noted that this administration might have been hesitant not to 
come off as “epal” or a credit-hungry. 


“They try not to blow their own horn.... So it seemed that they 
followed that, but because of that they failed to communicate that 
they had been doing something,” she said in Filipino. 


In the June 7, 2016, Rappler interview, the President himself admitted 
that there could have been better communication of how the 
government attended to these problems, but they chose to do more 
actual work than “propaganda.” 


Aquino said the primary goal of his administration was to do as much 
work as it could in a limited period. 


Asked whether he would have done things differently, or spend more 
time explaining to the public, the outgoing President said: “No. If I 
had a choice, one or the other, I would choose to do that which is 
needed by our people.” 


No excuse for slow action 


Napalang does not exonerate the administration for being slow on 
acting on the problems. If the government had acted quickly and 
communicated it correctly, the public perception would have been 
different. 


“Una, dapat binilisan nila galaw. Sana kung nakita ng mga tao na 
nagtatrabaho sila, mas madaling tanggapin ng mga tao. Kasi they really 
took their time in solving this, may part na nag-blame pa. Nag-waste 
na tayo ng time na ’yun, ’di na natin diniretso na ano’ng problema, paano 
natin i-solve?” she said. 


(First, they should have acted quickly. If the people had seen them 
working, [these problems] would have been easier to accept. Because 
they really took their time in solving this, and there’s a time when 
they were blaming others, we wasted time there. We didn’t go straight 
to the problem and plan how to solve it.) 


But the problem now, Napalang said, is that people have become so 
angry that any additional reforms would not get the Aquino 


administration any credit. 


“Kahit naman ano’ng gawin mo, mali pa rin sa tingin ng tao. Pero ’di sana 
ganoon kalala ang perception din kung careful natin sinabi. Kung ako 
ang secretary ng DOTC, sasabihin ko na, nakikita namin ang paghihirap 
ninyo araw-araw. Tapos you will show that you’ve procured [train 
coaches]. Information is always powerful,” she said. 


(Whatever you do now, it will still be wrong in people’s eyes. But this 
perception wouldn’t have been this bad if they were careful with what 
they said. If I were the DOTC secretary, I’d say, we see your daily 
suffering. Then you will show that you’ve procured the train coaches. 
Information is always powerful.) 


“When people don’t understand what’s happening, it’s fear that 
propels anger. So because they don’t know what’s happening, and 
their experience is terrible every day, they become angry,” she added. 


But it seems that, at this point, it has become a lose-lose situation. Do 
nothing, and the government gets flak; do something, like ride the 
MRT - which Abaya previously did — then the official gets accused of 
trying to score political points. 


Napalang acknowledged this, and said it could have better worked at 
the start of Aquino’s term, when his popularity levels were still high. 
But when public anger had grown, any moves would not be 
appreciated, and explanations like how the procurement process takes 
time would not be a sufficient response to commuters’ woes. 


It’s a shame, Napalang added, because the DOTC employees, many of 
them young ones, do take their work seriously and understand the 
difficulties of commuters. 


“T’ve seen these people, they work really hard, to the extent that they 
get sick on the job because they want to finish the job. And these are 
young people who should have a social life at least, but they don’t, 
because they believe it’s for the best of Filipinos,” she said. 


Even with all the bungles in communication, Napalang said the 
Aquino administration would still leave behind a legacy that focused 
on improving public transportation. 


She cited the ongoing work on the BRT, the capacity expansion of the 
MRT3, and various road projects that all aimed to improve public 
transport. 


But this government also leaves behind urban woes with citizens who 
have become too angry and impatient with slow solutions. As Aquino 
bows out after a six-year term, it’s now up to the next president to 
solve these problems, and avoid the pitfalls and controversies that 


hounded his predecessor. 


Aquino and the military: Toys 
for the big boys 


BY CARMELA FONBUENA 


The Philippines’ biggest ship is no longer from the World War II era. It 
is also no longer one of those hand-me-downs from its former 
colonizer, the United States. 


The BRP Tarlac was commissioned in early June 2016, a brand new 
123-meter-long strategic sealift vessel that is bigger than former US 
Coast Guard twin ships BRP Ramon Alcaraz and BRP Gregorio Del Pilar. 
It is the first of two Indonesian-built landing dock vessels acquired for 
nearly P4 billion ($85 million*). The ships will eventually serve as a 
platform for command and control of naval operations. 


The latest delivery among the new acquisitions of the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines was named after one of the provinces that fought for 
freedom from an earlier colonizer, Spain, in the 1800s. 


But it might as well have been named after the home province of 
outgoing President Benigno Aquino III, the only Philippine president 
since Martial Law who has given unprecedented attention to the 
military’s capability upgrade. 


The Philippine Air Force’s first two FA-50 fighter jets arrived in 2015, 
marking its return to the supersonic age since it retired the last of its 
US-designed F-5s fighters in 2005. 


These are just a few of the big-ticket items among the military 
hardware that were already delivered. More assets bought during the 
Aquino administration will arrive when president-elect Rodrigo 
Duterte is already the commander in chief, including the second SSV, 
10 more FA-50 fighter jets to complete a squadron, and two anti- 
submarine choppers (See list of assets below). 
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The China threat 


China was the threat that drove Aquino in 2013 to promise the 
military P75-billion ($4 billion) so it could support his high-profile 
international battle to recover Scarborough Shoal from the practical 
occupation of the Chinese. 


Back in 1994, China wrested control of the Mischief Reef in the West 
Philippine Sea. The maritime dispute had become an on-again-off- 
again conflict that was revived in 2012, when China occupied 
Scarborough Shoal near Zambales province in Luzon. 


Government estimates show that up to P60 billion ($2.8 billion) was 
released for modernization during Aquino’s term, a total of 68 
completed projects compared to only 45 during the terms of his three 
predecessors. 


Despite the latest acquisitions, however, the Philippine military 
remains one of Asia’s weakest. 


The Philippine military used to be one of the most capable in the 
region. It was the first to have fighter jets that made it famous for the 
1962 Congo mission, especially when they — upon the request of the 
United Nations — helped secure the airspace of Congo and deal with 
secessionists there. 


In 1963, the Philippine Air Force also sent its men to Bali, Indonesia, 
after the eruption of Mount Agung affected thousands. 


The Philippines used to host US bases and largely depended on its Big 
Brother for its external defense. Growing nationalism prompted the 
Philippine Senate to vote to evict the bases in 1991. The AFP 
Modernization law was passed soon after, but purchases were put on 
hold under previous governments for various reasons, such as officials 
refusing to dip into potentially anomalous contracts or simply just not 
recognizing as urgent the military’s needs. 


Aquino’s promise 


When he became president in 2010, Aquino promised to equip 
soldiers with the proper tools to fight state enemies. 


The West Philippine Sea situation naturally gave priority attention to 
the country’s long neglected navy and air force, which got the bulk of 
the modernization pie. The Army has long been the focus of resources 
due to its decades-long fight with communist guerrillas and Muslim 
rebels. 


But the army is not entirely set aside. The troops got brand new M4 
Caliber 5.56mm rifles and more than a hundred armored vessels that 
are necessary to protect troops inserted into combat zones. 


Under Aquino, the Philippines also negotiated a new military-to- 
military agreement with the US, allowing the military superpower to 
build facilities and preposition assets inside Philippine military bases. 


These are the assets and agreements that Duterte will inherit on June 
30, 2016. 


*US$1 = P47 


The President’s men, 6 years 
after 


BY CAMILLE S. ELEMIA 


It’s lonely at the top, they say. It’s not easy leading a nation with more 
than a hundred million people scattered among 7,100 islands. 
President Benigno Aquino III may have known this himself and has 
relied on his inner circle of trusted friends and advisers to help him. 


Aquino, his closest allies said, matured in the past six years of his 
administration. From being their friend in 2010, the year he took 
office, Aquino became more their “boss” and the nation’s commander 
in chief as the years went by. 


The President is known among his men as someone with a sharp 
memory and who is into details. In fact, meetings, especially board 
meetings of the National Economic and Development Authority 
(NEDA), would last the whole day because of his desire to get to the 
bottom of things. 


He can also be temperamental, Budget Secretary Florencio “Butch” 
Abad said, more so if he is dissatisfied with the information given him. 


Abad and Foreign Secretary Jose Rene Almendras* added it was 
difficult to ask for the President’s approval, especially on projects and 
plans concerning public money. 


According to Almendras, it’s a running joke in the Cabinet that Aquino 
is really not from Tarlac but is an Ilocano, because of his thriftiness. 


Aquino, for his part, remains deferential to elders in the Cabinet and 
“extra cautious” with women in his team, Abad said. 


Whom did President Aquino listen to when he had to grapple with 
policy issues? How was he like to members of the Cabinet? Did he 
play favorites? How has he changed in the past six years? 


No one would argue that three among the President’s most trusted 
people are his long-time friend Executive Secretary Paquito “Jojo” 


Ochoa Jr., college classmate and friend Almendras, and party mate 
Abad. 


Despite all the controversies, Aquino’s inner circle remained intact 
after six long years under public scrutiny. 


Paquito Ochoa Jr.: The Little President 


If there’s one Cabinet official Aquino was bent on keeping, it would be 
Ochoa. 


It’s no wonder why, unlike past presidents, Aquino had only one 
executive secretary throughout his term despite a few controversies 
involving Ochoa. 


Their fathers and namesakes - the late Senator Benigno “Ninoy” 
Aquino Jr. and former Pulilan mayor Paquito Ochoa — were friends. 
But it was not until after their deaths that the sons met. 


“He is a team player. His dad and my dad were very close allies, 
although I met him after both of our dads had died - way, way 
beyond that. Perhaps it was part of God’s plan that I met him,” Aquino 
said in an interview with Rappler. 


Since Aquino entered politics in 1998, Ochoa had been his principal 
legal counsel. He attributed all of his supposed sound legal decisions 
to Ochoa. 


“He has been there with me for the longest time. If I appear 
knowledgeable about the law, to a large degree he has been my tutor 
from Congress pa.” 


In 2010, Aquino was quoted in a Newsbreak article as saying that 
Ochoa had never failed to give him the correct position to take on 
issues. Six years after, Aquino remained firm on this. 


“If I want to make sure everything I do is underpinned with legality, 
with correctness, etcetera, siya ’yung (his help is) automatic. Talagang 
(He’s really) the Little President,” Aquino said, referring to the 
common moniker given to an executive secretary. 


In a 2012 interview with Rappler, Ochoa said it was his job to make 
the President’s life easier. 


He indicated that there is no single loudest voice among the 
President’s advisers since “Cabinet secretaries, as alter egos of the 
President, get to weigh in on matters pertaining to their respective 
portfolios, and as such everyone has a voice in the administration.” 


Abad, for his part, said that, while the dominant voice in Palace 
meetings would depend on the issue being discussed, the Executive 


Secretary is still the last person that the President would talk to before 
making a final decision. 


The President himself acknowledged the widely known fact that he 
had 100% trust in Ochoa. He said the latter had “no separate agenda.” 


“Parang (It’s like) when I say he has my back, he really has my back. 
Number one, he doesn’t have a separate agenda; he shuns publicity for 
that matter. I have to push him and say, ‘Pare, kailangan dito ikaw 
magsalita (Bro, you have to be the one to speak on this issue),”” 
Aquino said. 


Executive Secretary Paquito Ochoa Jr. (in black) beside the President at a 
Cabinet meeting on February 11, 2014. Photo by Ryan Lim/Malacafiang Photo 
Bureau 


Ochoa, while considered the most trusted man of the President, had 
rarely given interviews to the media. In events in Malacanang, Ochoa 
could be observed as quiet and low profile. 


In 2011, a P40-million ($924,000**) glass mansion was linked to him. 
Ochoa and Malacanang denied it, saying it was not on his Statement 
of Assets, Liabilities, and Net Worth because he was not the owner. 


In 2013, Ochoa was dragged into the police killing of 13 alleged 
criminals in Atimonan, Quezon. He was the chairman of the 
Presidential Anti-Organized Crime Commission (PAOCC) but denied 
approving the police plan. 


Ochoa was also embroiled in the pork barrel controversy, after he was 
alleged to be connected to supposed mastermind Janet Lim Napoles. 


He denied any links to her. 


In an interview with Newsbreak in mid-2011, barely a year into the 
job that he never expected to land, Ochoa revealed his personal policy 
in dealing with intrigues, which he would observe until the end of the 
Aquino administration: “Of course, fault-finding, criticism, you would 
hear that whether you like it or not. Even if you’re an ordinary person, 
you would get that. So how do you deal with it? You don’t. You look 
at it as to try to make something positive about it.” 


“Sometimes, you would hear something that may be right about your 
faults or shortcomings, and you realize that there might be some truth 
to it, so you correct it. So, at least, I convert that to help myself. So it 
helps. Of course, there are intrigues that are purely intrigues. There 
are those that are below the belt. How do you deal with them really? 
Actually, there’s such a thing as the art of ignoring,” he said then. 


Jose Rene Almendras: From Ateneo to Malacafang 
“He functions as a troubleshooter.” 


This was how Aquino described his kumpadre and longtime friend Jose 
Rene Almendras, when the President appointed Almendras as foreign 
secretary in March 2016. 


Prior to this, Almendras, former president of Manila Water, served as 
energy secretary in 2010, and Cabinet secretary from 2012 until his 
appointment as foreign secretary. 


Almendras wanted to leave government after his Department of 
Energy stint, but he could not say no to the President. He ended up 
staying in the Aquino Cabinet for a full six years. 


Aquino lauded Almendras, the manager of his Cabinet, for accepting 
more responsibilities. 


“Rene, as Cabinet secretary, was very, very instrumental in pushing 
everybody to speed up — taga-follow up, taga-query, taga-organize (he 
follows up, he makes queries, he organizes). He has the willingness to 
accept more and more assignments,” Aquino said. 


Of all the Cabinet secretaries, it is Almendras who has personally 
known Aquino the longest. This could be the reason Aquino could not 
simply let go of his trusted friend, who, insiders said, is also a good 
manager. 


Their friendship started in 1978 during their freshman year in Ateneo 
de Manila University. Aquino also happens to be the godfather of 
Almendras’ son. 


“He’s close to my family. He often asks, ‘How’s Marian? How’s Noel?’ 
When my son graduated, he was there and he congratulated my son. 
He always tells my children, ‘If you don’t want to talk to Daddy, you 
can talk to me.’” 


Asked how it feels to have a friend for a boss, Almendras told Rappler 
in an interview: “It’s difficult. I need to learn how to call him Noy 
(Aquino’s nickname) again because even when we’re horsing around, I 
still refer to him as Mr. President. I do not want to signal to others na 
close kami, kayang-kaya ko siyang tawaging Noy (that we are close, that 
I can easily call him Noy).” 


“He makes fun of me quite regularly. But I still refer to him as Mr. 
President,” he added. 


While he had close ties to the President, Almendras downplayed his 
role in Aquino’s decisions. 


He said he only involved himself when he was asked to, or when the 
topics were within his field of expertise, like the economy or business. 
Politics, however, was not one of them, he said. 


“My involvement is according to where I am asked to join, and the 
President manages his Cabinet that way. He will bring in the people 
with the expertise to be able to discuss the issues. I’m not a politician. 
He knows I have no political experience. I am never involved in a 
meeting on politics,” he said. 


“The President knows us and we know him well. He knows we will 
not do anything or we will stop something from happening if we know 
it’s going to create problems for him. It’s different from he trusts us 
and we are the only ones who influence his decisions,” he said, 
referring to him and Ochoa. 


Almendras said he is known among the Cabinet as one of the bearers 
of bad news, only because, as Cabinet secretary, he said, everything 
that reaches his level has to be addressed immediately. 


“There’s this feeling, I always bring bad news. When I tell the 
President, ‘Can I see you?’ His first question is, ‘Bakit, ano nangyari 
(Why, what happened)?’ I guess I’m one of those whose role in 
government is to tell the truth to the President, to bring the realities to 
the President. By the time it reaches me, it’s going to be something 
important.” 


Despite the controversies against Aquino, Almendras has stood by his 
close friend. 


Their friendship started in 1978 during their freshman year in Ateneo de Manila 
University. Aquino also happens to be the godfather of Almendras’ son. 


Almendras said Aquino, known for his stubbornness, used such trait to 
the country’s advantage. 


“There were probably times I would have wanted to say, ‘Bumigay ka 
na (Give in),’ but he did not. He really fought for the things he 
believed in. Some people would say he was persevering, some people 
would say matigas ulo niya (he’s hard-headed). Either way you look at 
it, it requires conviction and character to hang on to that which you 
believe in,” he said. 


Their relationship, however, is not pure bliss. Almendras admitted 
they did not always agree with each other’s decisions. But, looking 
back, he said his relationship with Aquino grew stronger. 


“Yes, there are times when he probably is not happy with my 
decisions, but he would have had to talk to me, and he would. There 
are times I may not agree with his position. I discuss it with him. If he 
decides, I would follow already because that’s the rule of thumb with 
me.” 


Aside from Almendras, Aquino has other college friends in his inner 
circle: Cristino “Bong” Naguiat, chairman of the Philippine 
Amusement and Gaming Corporation (PAGCOR), and businessman 
Romy Mercado, who did not join government. 


As friends do, Almendras said, they sometimes just listen to the 
President “release” his thoughts. 


“The President is a real friend. The President is a person who, if you 
are his friend, he will not be plastic. Masama loob ko sa ’yo, sasabihin 
niya. Hindi makikipagbolahan lang sa ’yo (I’m upset with you, he'll say. 
He won't beat around the bush with you),” Almendras said. 


With only a week left before June 30, 2016, Almendras said he would 
go back to the corporate world. But not without having a vacation 
with his friends first. 


“We were actually looking for a vacation, but we couldn’t come to an 
agreement where to. We either go to the beach or somewhere. But all 
things considered, we will have to plan his (Aquino’s) moving back to 
Times Street first,” he said, referring to the Aquino family home in 
Quezon City. 


Butch Abad: ‘The ideologue’ 


In the early part of the Aquino administration, Abad took on the role 
as the President’s mentor. But as the years went by, Aquino grew into 
the position, Abad said. 


They have known each other since the early 1980s, when Aquino 
came back from the United States shortly after the murder of his 
father, former senator Benigno “Ninoy” Aquino Jr. He met Abad met 
when Aquino joined his first employer, the Philippine Business for 
Social Progress (PBSP). 


Abad was also Aquino’s campaign manager when he ran for the 
Senate in 2007, and for president in 2010. 


This stuck with Aquino, who would tease Abad for being an 
“ideologue.” While focused on the country’s budget, Abad was one of 
the key people Aquino consulted on political concerns. Abad said 
almost all decisions had political ramifications. 


“There are very few of us involved in politics in the Cabinet. He 
(Aquino), having been congressman and senator, he values wise 
political advice. So I’m there for those two things: ‘Can we afford this? 
Is this proper use of money? What’s the political angle here?’ Every 
issue always has a political angle,” he said. 


Abad is closely associated with defeated administration standard- 
bearer Manuel “Mar” Roxas II. Roxas and Aquino also go a long way 
back. Despite controversies, the two stuck it out with each other. 
Aquino endorsed Roxas for president. 


From being friends with the President to becoming his soldier, Abad 
said the President grew into the position. He has clearly become the 
commander in chief, said Abad. 


When Aquino first sat in Malacafang, Abad recalled that the President 
would find it “awkward” to be called “Mr. President” by his close 
friends. But as years passed, Aquino got to imbibe the office he was 
holding. 


Aquino had become more confident, mature, and responsible as a 
leader, as he knew he had to answer for everyone, Abad said. 


“Yes, even from the start, he would tell me, ‘That’s my mentor.’ He 
would really call me. But you know, because of the day-to-day 
performance of presidential functions, eventually he did it on his own. 
He grew into the job. Kita mo talaga (You can really see he’s the) 
commander in chief. I guess that’s what the office does to you,” Abad 
said. 


When told of the impression that he was indispensable in major 
decisions of the President, Abad said: “Well, hindi naman ganoon (It’s 
not like that). But there are certain people, I see them, even if the area 
strictly speaking is not in their jurisdiction, but they still get 
consulted,” he said. 


He was referring to Ochoa, Almendras, former interior secretary Mar 
Roxas, and Tourism Secretary Ramon Jimenez on matters of 
messaging. 


Former budget secretary Florencio ‘Butch’ Abad defends the Aquino government 
during a congressional inquiry into the controversial Dengvaxia vaccine on 
February 26, 2018. Photo by LeAnne Jazul/Rappler 


Since the President has an eye for detail, Abad said Cabinet secretaries 


would do intense research before meeting with Aquino. In his case, he 
is usually consulted on matters concerning budget and politics. 


“He became more and more the boss that you know.... When you’re 
called, unlike before, he expects a lot more from you. You start 
thinking more thoroughly about the subject matter that you will 
discuss with him beforehand. So we all do our assignment before we 
go to him,” he said. 


Living six years under public scrutiny has somehow affected the 
relationship of the two, especially at the height of the controversy on 
the Disbursement Acceleration Program, which critics called as the 
President’s pork barrel. It was questioned before the Supreme Court, 
which ruled as unconstitutional certain executive acts under the DAP. 


“In a way, yes [it was affected]. He thought we could have been more 
careful, you know, and more prepared to deal with such an 
eventuality,” Abad admitted. 


Abad, in no time, tendered his resignation letter. For him, it was the 
darkest phase of his career in public service. Never had he been as 
vilified in his decades-long career in politics, he said. 


“That’s why I had to tender my resignation because I didn’t want the 
whole thing to erode the confidence in his government. I said, as far 
as that issue is concerned, the buck stops with me. Just to prevent the 
erosion of confidence, credibility of this administration, I’ll take the 
heat,” he said. 


Aquino rejected Abad’s resignation letter. Abad said Aquino 
maintained that they did not do anything wrong and it was just critics 
who tweaked the issue. 


Now, moving forward, Abad said the prospect of more cases against 
him is “real.” In fact, he is already preparing for it. Despite this, the 
President’s mentor is ready to face whatever is thrown his way. After 
all, he said, he and Aquino had been through worse -— Martial Law and 
the EDSA People Power Revolution. 

*Jose Rene Almendras replaced Foreign Secretary Albert del Rosario who resigned for 


health reasons in February 2016. 
**US$1 = P43.29 


Aquino: 81 bills rejected in 6 
years 


BY CAMILLE S. ELEMIA 


In President Benigno Aquino III’s six years in Malacanang, he vetoed 
81 bills passed by both the Senate and House of Representatives. 


Among all the presidents after Martial Law, it was Aquino who 
rejected the most number of bills, followed by former President Fidel 
V. Ramos with 51 measures. 


It was during the 15th Congress (2010-2013) when Aquino exercised 
his veto powers the most, unlike during the 16th Congress 
(2013-2016), when he vetoed only three bills. Among them were the 
P2,000 monthly increase for Social Security System (SSS) pensioners 
and the pay hike for entry-level nurses. 


While most of the vetoed measures were local bills seeking to change 
the names of roads and to convert local to national roads, others were 
also crucial and controversial that his decision to reject them sparked 
public uproar. Among them were the Magna Carta of the Poor, the 
Rights of Internally Displaced Persons Act, and the SSS pension hike. 


Palace Communications Secretary Herminio Coloma Jr. acknowledged 
that it was indeed Aquino who rejected the highest number of bills 
among all presidents. 


In defense, he said, most of the vetoed measures were local bills and 
that there was no need for most of them. 


“President Aquino vetoed a total of 80 bills, of which 60 were local 
bills, including 58 bills on road conversions from local roads to 
national roads that would have ended up unfunded because these 
were deemed technically deficient and should not have been 
converted in the first place,” Coloma told Rappler. 


Unfunded laws are those that have been signed into law but do not 
have the necessary funding. These measures ultimately end up being 
placed on the back burner, as they can only be implemented once 


government finds additional fund sources. 


Liaison problem 


Most lawmakers blamed the Presidential Legislative Liaison Office 
(PLLO), specifically its chief, Secretary Manuel Mamba, for the huge 
number of presidential vetoes. Some senators even sought the removal 
of Mamba, but to no avail. 


They said Mamba failed to fulfill his crucial function of coordinating 
between the two houses of Congress and the Office of the President. 


Mamba and then-Senate President Juan Ponce Enrile had been bitter 
rivals in local politics in Cagayan province for decades. 


Mamba admitted he rarely went to the Senate because Enrile didn’t 
want to see him there. Mamba earlier told Rappler that since he 
became PLLO chief, coordination with the Senate was done through 
Undersecretary Antonio Gallardo “because the Senate President 
refused to deal with me because of our political differences in 
Cagayan.” 


Mamba explained that it was the lawmakers’ fault if Aquino rejected 
their pet bills. Some bills, he added, had inconsistencies with the 
administration’s priority legislative agenda. He also maintained that 
the President does not like signing bills into law without studying 
them or without asking for inputs from concerned agencies. 


Here are the significant, and sometimes controversial, measures 
rejected by the President: 


Fixed term for AFP chief 
This was the first measure vetoed by Aquino. 


The bill sought to establish a three-year fixed term of office for the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines chief of staff “to give due recognition 
to the significance of the position of the chief of staff of the AFP in 
order to promote the stability of the AFP as an institution thereby 
enabling it to perform its constitutional mandate.” 


Presidents, in practice, appoint AFP chiefs for a term of at least one 
year. In his veto message, Aquino said that the bill ran counter to 
Article 16, Section 5, of the 1987 Constitution, which states that “laws 
on retirement of military officers shall not allow extension of their 
service.” 


Aquino explained that the bill allowed the deferment of the retirement 
of the AFP chief and the army, air force, and navy commanders for the 
sake of meeting the three-year fixed term requirement. 


Magna Carta of the poor 


Aquino refused to sign into law the Magna Carta of the Poor, which 
aimed to ensure the rights of the poor by giving them equal access to 
basic rights and government services. 


He said he found several provisions of the proposed law unrealistic, 
like the right to shelter, which would cost the government at least 
P2.32 trillion ($52.25 billion*). In 2013, the government had a 
Congress-approved budget of only P2.006 trillion ($45.18 billion). 


The President also said he did not agree with a provision that would 
allow those covered by the proposed law to sue the National Housing 
Authority (NHA) if it failed to provide housing units. 


Critics called Aquino “elitist” for rejecting the pro-poor measure. 


Bill removing height requirement for police, fire service, and jail 
guards 


Aquino vetoed a bill that sought to repeal minimum height 
requirements for the police, fire service, and jail guards. 


While the President agreed with the law’s intent to address height 
equality in the three agencies, he said he was “seriously apprehensive 
of the concerns” raised by the Philippine National Police and Bureau 
of Jail Management and Penology (BJMP) on the safety of their 
personnel and of the public. 


President Benigno Aquino III delivers his mid-term State of the Nation Address 
on July 22, 2013. Photo by LeAnne Jazul/Rappler 


“As raised by the BJMP, jail officers, by the nature of their work in 
guarding detainees or escorting criminals, must possess the necessary 
physical attributes to perform their functions effectively,” he said in 
his veto message. 


Aquino maintained that a waiver of height qualifications (5’4” for 
males and 5’2” for females) had been allowed for certain instances. 


“Hence, the total repeal of the height requirement among these 
service bureaus is unnecessary,” Aquino said. 


Bill on the rights of internally displaced persons 


Aquino vetoed a bill seeking to protect the rights of persons internally 
displaced by armed conflict, violence, and natural disasters. 


He objected to a provision allowing internally displaced persons 
(IDPs) to claim financial assistance and compensation from the 
government, saying it “opens the door to a slew of claims or cases 
against the government and goes against the ‘non-suability’ character 
of the State.” 


He also said the bill’s provision on damages “unlawfully differentiates 
between displacements caused by security agents of the State and 
other entities.” The proposed IDP Rights Act also included 
displacement caused by natural disasters. 


Aquino also raised concerns over the constitutionality of additional 
powers that the bill would have provided to the Commission on 
Human Rights. The President said the power granted to the CHR to 
determine damages incurred against IDPs impinges on the judiciary’s 
exclusive power to facilitate the award of such claims. 


Aquino also said the additional powers exceeded those which the 
Constitution intended to provide the CHR, which was “conceived as 
an investigative and recommendatory agency.” 


SSS pension hike bill 


The President rejected the measure mandating a hike of P2,000 
($42.55**) in the monthly pension of SSS members in January 2016, 
saying it would bring more harm than good to most pensioners later 
on. 


In his veto message, the President said that while he understood the 
objective of the proposed measure, it would have “dire financial 
consequences” for the entire SSS membership in the long run. 


The President explained that the proposed pension increase per 
retiree, multiplied by the more than two million pensioners, was 


equivalent to a total payout of P56 billion ($1.19 billion) per year. 


He said that against the annual SSS investment income of P30 billion 
($638.29 million) to P40 billion ($851 million), the total payout for 
pensioners under the measure would result in a deficit of P16 billion 
($340.42 million) to P26 billion ($553.19 million) annually. 


Given the projected deficit, Aquino said the SSS “will be constrained 
to draw from and use its Investment Reserve Fund (IRF) to support the 
pension increase. Consequently, the IRF will diminish over the years, 
eventually reaching zero by the year 2029.” 


“The stability of the entire benefit system, whose present membership 
comprises about 31 million individuals, will be seriously compromised 
in favor of two million pensioners and their dependents. In view of 
these considerations, I am constrained to veto the above-mentioned 
enrolled bill,” he said. 


Critics slammed the President for his “heartless” and “anti-poor” 
decision. The issue was so controversial that it was used as an 
elections issue by rivals of administration standard-bearer Manuel 
“Mar” Roxas II. 


But Aquino stood by his decision, saying it was the right thing to do. 
He said he would rather be called “heartless” now than “careless and 
heartless in the future.” 


“So ‘heartless’ ako ngayon. Kung 2027 nabangkarote’yan, ’yung 30 
million or more — by that time siyempre more than 30 million — na 
magsasabi naman careless ako and heartless at the same time," he said. 


(So, I’m “heartless” now. If by 2027 it goes bankrupt, the more than 
30 million members would be calling me “careless and heartless” at 
the same time.) 


Lawmakers vowed to override the presidential veto with little time left 
for the 16th Congress, but failed to do so. 


*2013: US$1 = P43.4 
**2016: US$1 = P47 


CHAPTER TWO 


STEERING THE ECONOMY 


Beyond the numbers: How 
Aquino fueled the economy 


BY CHRIS SCHNABEL 


In early 2015, as economies around the world from Brazil to Thailand, 
from France to the US, struggled to either avoid or break free from 
recession, the Philippines grew by a comfortable 5%. 


Since many other nations faced economic uncertainty at the time, it 
could have been cause for even a minor celebration, even if the 
growth figure was a three-year low. Yet it was viewed as a big 
disappointment. 


In the first quarter of 2016, the Philippines again pulled a feat - it was 
crowned the fastest growing in Asia as it hit 6.9% growth. The general 
reaction at home? No fireworks; champagne bottles remained corked — 
the 6.9% economic growth just narrowly exceeded market 
expectations. 


Such tempered public response showed that high growth numbers had 
become the norm under the watch of President Benigno Aquino III. 
Many said that they had not “felt” the improvement in the economy, 
so much so that this became one of the defining narratives of the last 
elections. 


Still, the kind of growth the Philippine has sustained over the past six 
years has been significant and the world has taken notice. As he ends 
his presidency, Aquino will leave an economy now universally seen as 
a global star. 


Experts on the ground believe that over time, and with a little more 
work, most Filipinos will take notice as well. 
Good housekeeping 


To better appreciate the economic impact of Aquino’s reforms and 
programs, one should view the last six years in the context of the past 
few decades. 


“On the whole, Aquino has been very positive for the Philippines. But 
then the country came from decades of difficulties, so you cannot 
expect to fix six decades of difficulty in just six years,” said Karl 
Kendrick Chua, World Bank senior economist for the Philippines. 


For Chua, Aquino’s main contribution to the economy is setting up the 
proper foundations -— getting the macroeconomic fundamentals and 
national budget in order. 


As a developing country, the Philippines is a student who needs to 
have the proper environment to progress, Chua described it. “If you 
live in a house wherein your mom and dad fight every day and your 
siblings drink and do drugs, and the basics like water and schoolbooks 
are not taken care of, any child will have a hard time studying and 
progressing,” he explained. 


Chua said the Aquino administration provided the environment 
conducive to nurturing the economy by, among others, boosting 
revenue collection by around 1.6% of GDP “simply by improving 
systems.” 


“The only tax that was raised was excise tax by 0.4%, and the budget 
side is now much more transparent and participatory,” he said, adding 
that the Aquino administration was also able to keep inflation in 
check and steady throughout his administration. 


Foreign reserves are also a strong point. The benchmark is that a 
country’s reserves, like a savings account, should cover at least three 
months’ worth of expenses. 


Since 2008, the country’s reserves have been able to cover 10 months’ 
worth of expenses, aided by the stream of remittances from overseas 
Filipino workers. OFW remittances reached the highest level under 
Aquino. 


Fuel for the engine 


The most tangible result of this newfound stability are the 
dramatically lower interest rates. 


Chua pointed out that the Aquino administration had managed to 
lower the global risk perception of the Philippines. This was mirrored 
in the continued credit rating upgrades given by major credit rating 
agencies to the country, which achieved investment grade status in 
2013. 


This pushed down interest rates to 4% from 12% 10 years ago, “so the 
savings are quite substantial,” he said. 


The significantly lower cost of borrowing has encouraged more 


personal, business, housing, and car loans — an important point, as the 
Philippine economy is consumption-driven. The Research, Education, 
and Institutional Development (REID) Foundation estimates that the 
private sector accounts for 85% of all economic activity. 


Ask any businessman and he would tell you that these low interest 
rates have been the biggest factor in the economic boom from banking 
to cars to BPOs to real estate. 


“The government did a good job with the finances and impressing the 
credit rating agencies. There’s a lot of confidence in the market now 
and we’ve seen a lot of growth in the investment side, expansion of 
the BPO sector. It’s been a good run,” said Rick Santos, chairman and 
founder of property consultancy CBRE Philippines. 
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In the first quarter of 2016, the Philippines was crowned as the fastest growing 
economy in Asia, as it hit 6.9% growth. Photo by Rappler 


Services to the people 


Government savings due to lower interest rates provided more funds 
for its social programs and infrastructure needs. 


“The government used to spend a third of its budget on interest 
payments, but now it spends about 20%, and this has a large although 
indirect effect as that means the government has more money to 
spend on social services and infrastructure,” Chua said. 


People are feeling it, he said, through more textbooks and classrooms. 
Mindanao has no more backlog in grade school classrooms, having 
met the benchmark of a maximum 25 students per classroom. 


Universal coverage of health insurance is almost complete in large 
part due to the sin tax reform of the administration, and the budget 
increase it has allowed for the Department of Health and PhilHealth, 
Chua added. 


Aquino has also expanded the Conditional Cash Transfer (CCT) 
program, which Chua called one of the best in the world. Aquino had 
said that the program had lifted 7.7 million people from poverty. 


The fact that every candidate promised to not only continue but to 
also expand the program during the highly rancorous elections spoke 
of its effectiveness, he said. 


Straight path 


The bid to grow the economy was complemented by an anti- 
corruption campaign that citizens’ groups had acknowledged. 


“From our perspective, the very fact that we were able to set up 
Bantay.ph and not even be afraid was testament to the 
administration’s clear focus on reducing corruption,” said Henry Motte 
Mufioz, social entrepreneur and founder of government watchdog 
Bantay.ph. 


“They made it clear that corruption would not be tolerated from the 
top, and when the head is not corrupt, it starts to permeate across the 
body,” Mufioz added. 


The Aquino administration improved transparency in processes like 
passport and driver license renewals, while streamlining them as well. 
Mufioz pointed out that one inspired move was to fan out satellite 
offices to shopping malls. 


This administration prioritized streamlined bureaucratic functions, 
including business registration. As a result, it made steady progress in 
global competitive surveys. 


Munoz observed that the Aquino administration’s real legacy is how it 
made people feel that they could do their part in fighting a corrupt 
system. 


“Tt was really a mindset shift and people tend to underestimate that. 
When you shift mindsets, there’s a long-term impact which will outlast 
this current administration, and that’s the best impact you can have,” 
he said. 


In its 2016 Report on Corruption, Hong Kong-based think tank 
Political and Economic Risk Consultancy Ltd. (PERC) said the 
Philippines had the most improved anti-corruption campaign among 
16 countries surveyed. 


Economic evolution 


In the end, part of the reason the country’s economic growth has not 
been as conspicuous to most Filipinos is because - as with most 
countries — it has been uneven. 


“The country is growing and it’s growing fast, but the income gap has 
not narrowed and may even increase in the short term,” Chua said. 


This, he explained, is because the poor cannot be found employed in 
sectors on the rise — formal services like BPOs, finance, and real estate. 
The poor are working in the agriculture industry and informal 
services. 


“That’s where all these budgetary reforms for social services will play 
a part; to make sure that, from the supply side, these people are 
healthier, more educated, and competitive so that they can participate 
in that group,” Chua added. 


The evolutionary nature of how economics works also plays a part in 
this. 


“Aquino inherited a messy house and spent the majority of the time 
getting the foundation right. Unfortunately, a lot of the economic 
reforms came towards the end, but we'll feel the effects later on,” 
Chua said. 


These reforms included: 


* The sin tax to increase public health funding 

* The Philippine Competition Act to limit corporate greed 
and level the playing economic field 

* The Cabotage Law, which makes logistics cheaper 

* The K to 12 program that aims to better equip Filipinos 

with the skills the new economy requires 

Allowing full entry of foreign banks which spurs 

competition and gives people a better chance to borrow 

money 


To be fair, Chua said, some of the current improvement in 
macroeconomic fundamentals began during the administration of 
Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, particularly the value-added tax (VAT) 
reform and expenditure compressions. Other administrations have 
done their part as well. 


“Today, we are very proud of the BPO sector, but that wouldn’t have 
happened if [Fidel] Ramos didn’t liberalize the telcos. The aviation 
and tourism industry is booming, which also wouldn’t have happened 
if Ramos didn’t liberalize the aviation industry. It shows the nature of 
how reforms work,” Chua said. 


So there’s every chance, he continued, that some of Aquino's reforms 
would be felt even more in the next six years. 


“But, to be sure, what this government has done is put the house in 
order and also put in a lot of potentially growth enhancing laws. So 
the onus is now on the next administration to continue the work,” 
Chua said. 


Snapshot of industries: Good, 
poor performers 


BY CHRISEE DELA PAZ 


The Philippines has seen a rise in ride-sharing apps, a disrupted 
telecommunications industry, booming real estate, and a challenged 
utilities sector in the past six years. 


The country’s turnaround — from being the perennial Sick Man of Asia 
to the fastest growing economy in the region — is President Benigno 
Aquino III’s claim to fame, though economists also point to the huge 
contribution of overseas Filipino workers to this end. 


Some industries benefited from the new business climate more than 
others. 


Rappler talked to economists to assess the businesses that thrived and 
those that performed poorly under the Aquino administration, based 
on their gross domestic product (GDP) contribution from 2011 to 
2015: 


Thrived: Finance and Real Estate (8%) 


For Ronilo Balbieran, a research associate from the Research, 
Education, and Institutional Development (REID) Foundation, the 
construction, finance, and real estate sectors grew together as “one 
ecosystem,” as their activities signal each other’s potentials. 


“Moreover, the low interest rate regime — brought about by huge 
private sector savings coupled with low inflation environment — has 
actually encouraged more real estate development, whether it is 
residential, commercial, or retail,” Balbieran said. 


This is validated by the strong growth of big banks Metrobank, Bank 
of the Philippine Islands (BPI), BDO Unibank, as well as real estate 
giants Ayala Land, SM Development Corporation, Robinsons Land, 
Megaworld, and Vista Land. 


The growth of the business process outsourcing (BPO) sector has also 


fueled stronger growth in commercial real estate, Balbieran said. 


BPI research officer Nicholas Antonio Mapa said real estate had been 
booming because of the easing credit cycle, and sustained OFW 
remittance flows. This was evident in the higher income reported by 
Ayala Land, DMCI, and even SM. 


Thrived: Construction (7.5%) 


During the first few years of the Aquino administration, public 
construction had a very slow start, due to “Daang Matuwid” growing 
pains — the new government underspent on infrastructure as it 
reviewed some unimplemented but funded projects of its predecessor. 
This, however, was compensated by private construction. 


Over the course of six years, it had been a waiting game for the public 
and private sectors to grow together. 


“If we deduct the negative growth of construction in 2011, average 
growth of construction industry between 2012 and 2015 is at the 10% 
range,” Balbieran said. 


The industry’s growth can be seen in the healthy and growing 
competition among construction companies, like DMCI, Megawide, 
and Datem, as well as property developers like San Miguel 
Corporation, Ayala Corporation, and Metro Pacific Investments 
Corporation. 


Thrived: Manufacturing (7%) 


The roller-coaster exchange rate, leaning towards more depreciation, 
increased the purchasing power multiplier of the dollar inflows from 
OFW remittances, BPOs, and tourism, Balbieran said. 


“The lower price of oil and improvement of roads throughout the six 
years have helped bring down the cost of logistics, and thus managed 
the low inflation across manufactured products,” he added. 


Thrived: Transportation, communications, storage (6.6%) 


Lower oil prices and the higher wage of workers under Aquino’s watch 
helped the transportation, communications, and storage (TCS) 
industries grow substantially. 


“The air transport has really taken off since 2014 with double-digit 
growth rates (18% and 15%), and it seems it is there to stay as long as 
oil price is low. The local demand for tourism - greatly increasing by a 
massive average of 15% per year in the last six years — has really 
helped the TCS sector, particularly air travel, grow,” Balbieran said. 


Performed poorly: Agriculture (1.7%) 


Due to lack of connectivity and inadequate farm-to-market roads, the 
agriculture sector performed poorly under Aquino’s watch, the REID 
research associate said. 


Balbieran added that insufficient irrigation facilities, most especially 
during the last two years of El Nifio, had also led to a decline in the 
sector’s performance. 


Performed poorly: Electricity, gas, and water (4%) 


Lack of supply and strict regulations dragged the sector’s performance, 
according to some economists. 


“Some companies in regulated industries did not do well,” said COL 
Financial Group vice president April Lynne Lee-Tan. 


“For example, Manila Water Company and Maynilad did not do well 
because both had issues in raising their tariffs. Metro Pacific also did 
not do well,” she added. 


Performed well: Transport (8.3%) 


During the Aquino presidency, the Chamber of Automotive 
Manufacturers of the Philippines Incorporated reported historical 
highs in sales, just in time for the boom of ride-sharing apps. 


“Every quarter, Toyota, Mitsubishi, Honda, and others beat their 
previous records. Motorcycle sales are also through the roof as we 
scramble to find enough parking spaces and spend inordinate amounts 
of hours stuck in traffic,” BPI’s Mapa said in an e-mail correspondence. 


For REID’s Balbieran, lower oil prices, which translated into cheaper 
airfare and land travel, led to increased transport demand. 


What about jobs? 


“One knock against Aquino has been that the recent growth trend has 
not translated into a strong job creation trend,” Mapa said. 


A mismatch in job skills and lack of infrastructure are some of the 
problems incoming President Rodrigo Duterte has to address to sustain 
economic growth. 


Moving forward, Mapa and Balbieran said the Philippines would need 
to graduate to a more balanced growth model. There is no basis to 
rely solely on the services sector, the economists said. 


Manny V. Pangilinan, JAZA and 
a ‘hands-off’? Aquino 


BY CHRISEE DELA PAZ 


The Philippines has finally roared after trailing behind the region’s 
tiger economies, with the businesses of Manuel V. Pangilinan and 
Jaime Augusto Zobel de Ayala benefitting the most. 


Over the last six years, the net income of Pangilinan’s conglomerate 
consistently leaped, his telecom business survived a rapidly-shifting 
digital space, and his mining company thrived despite lower gold 
prices. 


Likewise, Zobel de Ayala’s real estate, telecommunications, and power 
generation businesses performed generally well during President 
Benigno Aquino III’s time. 


A stock analyst who closely monitors their businesses said this is 
mainly because of an administration that is a bit hands-off with the 
private sector. 


MVP and Aquino 


Pangilinan -— chairman of Metro Pacific Investments Corporation 
(MPIC), PLDT Incorporated, and Philex Mining Corporation - saw a 
relatively positive business climate under the Aquino administration. 


“Businesses generally performed well over the past six years, mainly 
because the President did not micromanage, which creates a positive 
business environment,” Alexander Adrian Tiu, senior equity analyst at 
AB Capital Securities Incorporated, said in a phone interview. “He’s a 
bit laid-back when it comes to the private sector.” 


Pangilinan’s infrastructure conglomerate MPIC managed to grow its 
net income to P9.5 billion ($202.77 million*) in 2015, from P3.86 
billion ($83.91 million**) in 2010. 


“MPIC is very consistent throughout Aquino’s term. They did not 
report a declining net income in the past five years. This is despite a 


water arbitration, a long-due toll hike, and a pending water tariff 
hike,” Tiu said. 


MPIC filed separate arbitration cases against regulators under 
Aquino’s watch for refusing to implement water and toll rate 
adjustments, as promised under existing contracts. 


For MPIC’s water and roads units, claims are going up all the time. Its 
water unit’s claim is heading towards P7 billion ($148.93 million**”*), 
and for the roads, it is in the north of P4 billion ($85.10 million) by 
the end of 2016. 


“But despite all these regulatory setbacks, MPIC, like other private 
companies, still sees the glass half full,” AB Capital’s Tiu said. 


“They still bid for public-private partnership (PPP) projects despite 
these hiccups,” he added. 


For telecom giant PLDT, the stock analyst described its performance as 
a “roller coaster ride.” In 2010, PLDT reported a net income of P40.2 
billion ($873.9 million). But in 2015 it slid to P22.1 billion ($471.7 
million). 


Tiu said Aquino’s policies are not to blame. “In fact, him being a bit 
hands-off created a positive business climate,” Tiu said. 


The declining profits of PLDT is more because of legacy businesses, 
like voice and SMS, becoming obsolete, he added. 


To ride the digital wave, Pangilinan is projecting PLDT’s core net 
income this year to be the lowest since 2003. 


“In that light, we do have to reset the profitability and cash flow 
profiles of the group to a new baseline starting 2016. Guidance for 
core earnings has been reset significantly from P35 billion ($747.06 
million) in 2015 to P28 billion ($595.77 million) in 2016,” Pangilinan 
said. 


Meanwhile, Philex Mining, the country’s biggest gold producer, saw 
its net income surge by 10% in 2015, with tight expense management 
and cost reduction programs cushioning the impact of low metal 
prices. 


Aquino’s Executive Order No. (EO) 79, also known as the Aquino 
administration’s mining policy, did not help, but lower metal prices 
were the main reason for the company’s declining revenues, an 
analyst said. 


EO 79 has barred the grant of new mining contracts pending the 
passage of a measure on revenue sharing between the government and 
mining companies. It also cuts mining contracts’ term to 25 years from 


50. 


“That has affected future prospects, but it did not really affect current 
output. The main reason is that gold prices fell,” Tiu said. 


Ayala and Aquino 
The Ayalas’ businesses also performed well during Aquino’s watch. 


The family’s holding company, Ayala Corporation, saw its net income 
more than double in less than five years. 


Its net income surged to P22.3 billion ($475.98 million) in 2015 from 
P11.2 billion ($243.45 million) in 2010, anchored on the strong 
performance of its real estate, telecommunications, and power 
generation businesses. 


Ayala Land’s net income skyrocketed to P17.6 billion ($375.66 
million) in 2015, from P5.4 billion ($117.39 million) in 2010, thanks 
to the increasing demand for real estate nationwide. 


The Ayala-led Globe has been able to capitalize on the growth of 
mobile connectivity and the internet, while PLDT is just playing catch- 
up on the mobile connectivity phenomenon, Juan Rafael Supangco, 
former head of research at Angping & Associates Securities 
Incorporated, had said. 


Unlike PLDT, Zobel de Ayala’s telecom company did not see its net 
income slide in the past few years. 


Globe’s net income even surged to P16.5 billion ($352.18 million) in 
2015, from P9.7 billion ($210.68 million) in 2010. 


The Bank of the Philippine Islands, meanwhile, saw its net income 
increase to P18.2 billion ($388.47 million) in 2015, from P11.3 billion 
($245.65 million) in 2010. 


Manila Water Company Incorporated’s net income was at P3.99 billion 
($86.74 million) in 2010, and grew to P6 billion ($128.06 million) by 
2015. 


“We achieved a number of milestones as a group in the past year, with 
most of our major businesses continuing to perform well,” Ayala 
president and COO Fernando Zobel de Ayala said. 


Zobel de Ayala added that power and infrastructure investments 
contributed to the conglomerate’s financial success. 


The conglomerate won most of the big-ticket PPP deals, namely: 
Daang Hari-SLEX Link Road (Muntinlupa-Cavite Expressway), 
Automatic Fare Collection System, Line 1 Cavite Extension and 


Operation and Maintenance, and the South Integrated Transport 
System Project under Aquino’s watch. 


Although these two business giants made the most of the economic 
gains under the Aquino administration, the country’s growth has not 
been fully inclusive, as poverty and inequality remain entrenched. 


The Philippine economy has been growing an average of 6.5% for the 
past five years, but the country continues to have high unemployment 
and underemployment rates. 


For Zobel de Ayala, the “tone has been set for the need to be 
inclusive.” 

Pangilinan, for his part, said, “The next President will inherit a stellar 
economy.” 

*2010: US$1 = P46 


**2015: US$1 = P46.85 
***2016: US$1 = 47 


CHAPTER THREE 


SERVING THE BOSSES 


Aquino and the continuing 
plight of OFWs 


BY MARA D. CEPEDA 


The country’s bagong bayani (modern-day heroes) had reason to hope 
when President Benigno Aquino III was elected in 2010. 


He promised about nine million overseas Filipino workers (OFWs) that 
his administration would create jobs at home “so that working abroad 
will be a choice rather than a necessity.” 


Aquino also vowed that the welfare and protection of citizens who 
would choose to become OFWs would remain a government priority. 


The work was cut out for him. 


Issues like the tanim-bala (bullet-planting) controversy and the 
balikbayan boxes inspection of the Bureau of Customs (BOC) drew the 
ire of OFWs and their families. Critics accused Aquino of lack of 
empathy for the plight of migrant workers. 


While Mary Jane Veloso was granted an 11th-hour reprieve, a total of 
eight OFWs were executed during Aquino’s term despite the 
Philippine government’s last-minute appeals for clemency. According 
to Department of Foreign Affairs (DFA) data, 92 OFWs remained on 
death row, with another 3,800 jailed across the globe, as of 2016. 


In 2013, one of the biggest scandals involving OFWs also rocked the 
Philippines. 


Then-Akbayan Representative Walden Bello, along with victims from 
Syria, Kuwait, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, accused Philippine embassy 
and labor officials of sexually abusing and prostituting distressed 
OFWs. 


Aquino received criticism from the OFW community when he glossed 
over these issues in his final State of the Nation Address in 2015. 


He did say, however, that the number of OFWs was reduced from 9.51 
million in 2011 to 9.07 million in 2014. According to Aquino, this 


meant that 440,000 Filipinos had returned to the country and had 
been absorbed by the local job market. 


“They have come back and we have the lowest unemployment rate, so 
I assume they found meaningful employment here,” Aquino said in his 
exit interview with Rappler on June 7, 2016. 


Before stepping down, Aquino also signed Republic Act No. 10863 or 
the Customs Modernization and Tariff Act, which increases the tax- 
exempt value of items sent via balikbayan boxes by OFWs to their 
families back home. 


What were the Aquino government’s major efforts to help OFWs 
during its watch? Were these enough payback for the sacrifices of 
OFWs, whose remittances amounted to $2.7 billion (P126.49 billion*) 
in December 2015? 


Streamlined services, repatriation efforts 


Throughout Aquino’s term, several government agencies strived to 
improve and modernize their support systems for OFWs, including the 
DFA, the Department of Labor and Employment (DOLE), the 
Philippine Overseas Employment Administration (POEA), and the 
Overseas Workers Welfare Administration (OWWA). 


OFWs - as long as they are documented and are duly registered at the 
agencies concerned - are able to avail of loans, training seminars, 
scholarships for their children, and livelihood programs. 


As of July 2015, 708,598 OFWs secured their overseas employment 
certificate through POEA’s Balik Manggagawa Online Processing 
System. 


The DFA also managed to repatriate thousands of OFWs from war- 
stricken countries Libya, Syria, and Iraq, as well as Gaza. The same 
goes for 7,000 OFWs in Saudi Arabia as that country started its 
crackdown on illegal foreign workers. 


Foreign Secretary Albert del Rosario played a pivotal role in the 
repatriation of around 24,000 OFWs during the Aquino 
administration. Just 36 hours after he took his oath in February 2011, 
the 71-year-old Del Rosario even flew to Tripoli, Libya, to help bring 
400 Filipinos out of the danger zone. 


After that, he hopped to countries like Syria, Egypt, Iraq, Tunisia, and 
Yemen to help repatriate Filipino migrant workers and to check on 
their conditions. Elmer Cato, charge d’affaires of the Philippine 
embassy in Iraq, called Del Rosario the Filipino “Moses.” 


Del Rosario, who resigned in February 2016 due to health reasons, 


also helped delay the execution of Veloso, a drug trafficking convict 
who was set to be executed by firing squad in Indonesia in April 2015. 


Meanwhile, government agencies for OFW concerns partnered with 
the Department of Justice, the Bureau of Immigration, and law 
enforcement agencies in the fight against illegal recruitment too. 


According to POEA Administrator Hans Leo Cacdac, his agency 
reported 893 illegal recruitment cases to prosecution offices 
concerned. POEA also canceled the licenses of 213 registered land- 
based and sea-based recruitment agencies that violated the law. 


Cacdac said the licenses were canceled for various reasons, such as 
overcharging of placement fees, misrepresentation, failure to deploy, 
and contract substitution, but the number one violation was 
overcharging of placement fees. 


OWWA offers a Reintegration Program which prepares OFWs who are 
returning to the Philippines. Former OFWs can tap into the P2-billion 
($42.55 million**) grant facility for enterprise development and can 
also avail of OWWA and DOLE’s “Balik-Pinas, Balik Hanapbuhay” 
livelihood assistance program. 
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As of July 2015, 708,598 OFWs secured their overseas employment certificate 
through POEA’s Balik Manggagawa Online Processing System. Photo by Angie de 
Silva/Rappler 


Setbacks for undocumented OFWs 


Such benefits, however, can only be tapped by documented workers, 
or those who went abroad after securing the necessary permits from 


the government, particularly OWWA, where workers have to be 
registered. 


Several OFWs are often forced to work abroad without the necessary 
permits because of red tape. Cacdac had acknowledged this problem 
in an interview with Rappler, saying “slow” government processes 
made OFWs vulnerable to illegal recruiters. 


When the primary agencies failed to help them, some OFWs ran to 
other bodies to encourage the government to fast-track their requests, 
like the Blas F. Ople Policy Center and Training Institute, as well as 
the Office of Vice President Jejomar Binay, former presidential adviser 
on OFW affairs. 


Their efforts led to the repatriation of undocumented OFW Mario 
Jucutan and Jonard Langamin, who escaped the death penalty in 
Saudi Arabia, among others. 


Still ‘disappointing’ 


Despite these achievements, ACTS-OFW Representative John Bertiz 
said the Aquino administration was still “disappointing” overall. 


“Siya nga lang ’yung president na ’di dumalaw sa mga highly populated 
countries by OFWs. ’Di siya tumuntong ng Middle East (He’s the only 
president who didn’t visit the countries highly populated by OFWs. He 
didn’t set foot on the Middle East),” said Bertiz. 


Latest data from the POEA and the Office of the President showed that 
Aquino did not set foot in seven of the 10 top destinations of OFWs in 
2014, including Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Hong Kong, 
Qatar, Kuwait, Taiwan, and Bahrain. 


Bertiz also cited the eight OFWs who were executed during the 
President’s term: 


March 30, 2011: Sally Ordinario-Villanueva, Ramon 
Credo, and Elizabeth Batain were executed in China 
through lethal injection for drug smuggling. 

December 9, 2011: A 35-year-old Filipino was executed 
in China for drug smuggling. 

July 3, 2013: A 35-year-old Filipina was executed in 
China for drug smuggling. 

December 12, 2014: Carlito Lana was beheaded for 
fatally shooting his employer in Saudi Arabia. 

March 9, 2015: Joven Esteva was executed in Saudi 
Arabia for the murder of his employer. 

December 29, 2015: Joselito Zapanta was beheaded for 
killing and robbing his landlord in Saudi Arabia. 


In the case of Veloso, Bertiz acknowledged that it was Aquino’s call to 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Retno Marsudi that saved her life. But 
Bertiz alleged that the OFW was in death row for five years before the 
Philippine government began exhausting all means possible to stop 
her execution. 


Migrante International chairperson Garry Martinez agreed, pointing 
out that nothing came into fruition concerning the committee that 
Aquino created in 2014 to determine a clear policy on blood money 
for OFWs. 


“Ninety-two ang nasa death row sa ngayon. I will consider as success 
story ’yung isa. Paano ’yung iba? Kailangan may mag-ingay uli (Ninety- 
two remain on death row. I will consider one as a success story. But 
what about the rest? Someone needs to make noise again just to solve 
their cases)?” Martinez said. 


He also slammed Aquino because there were no convictions in relation 
to the sex-for-flight scandal. 


“’Yun ’yung nakakalungkot. Malinaw walang naparusahan dito.... "Yung 
culture ng impunity hanggang sa ibayong dagat ay talagang meron 
(That’s what’s disheartening. It’s clear that no one has been 
convicted.... The culture of impunity exists even across the seas),” said 
Martinez. 


Added burden 


Bertiz was also dissatisfied that OFWs continued to line up at the 
Ninoy Aquino International Airport (NAIA) just to reimburse their 
terminal fees. 


OFWs are exempted by law from paying terminal fees or the 
International Passenger Service Charge. But because the new IPSC 
scheme requires that terminal fees be paid with tickets when they 
book online and abroad, the exempted OFWs have to line up at the 
airport to be reimbursed. 


“The reason why they did that was because of the stupid reason to 
decongest the airport,” said Bertiz. 


The late OFW Family representative Roy Seferes had pointed out the 
findings of a House committee that congestion in NAIA did not take 
place at the travel tax and terminal fee counters, but at the airline 
check-in, baggage check, and immigration counters. 


Looking ahead 


Moving forward, Bertiz and Martinez were hopeful that incoming 


President Rodrigo Duterte would follow through on his vow to put 
OFWs’ concerns among his top labor priorities. 


Duterte’s initial plans include the following: 


* Creation of an OFW department 

* Review of the OWWA mandate for possible 
complementation with Migrant Resource Center (MRC) 
services 

* Promotion of participation of overseas communities with 
high concentration of migrant workers 

* MRC proposal and budget allocation for the inception of 

the MRCs 

Closer collaborative initiatives with identified host 

countries 

* Every OFW should have an integrated identification card 
that is automatically linked to the database and offices of 
POEA and OWWA to facilitate monitoring and 
information dissemination 


Martinez said he hoped that Duterte’s hard stance against crime and 
drugs would also push him to recall “abusive and erring” officials in 
all Philippine embassies and consulates across the world. 


“Ang una kong prayoridad ’yung ating manggagawa na lalabas. Kung 
saan-saan, pahirapan. Ito ang sabihin ko sa inyo, isang departamento lang 
at hindi na gagalaw diyan. Ang taong lalabas sa ating bayan magtrabaho, 
isang building lang sila at hindi na magpamasahe kung saan,” Duterte 
said during his Labor Day campaign rally in May 2016. 


(My first priority is our workers who go abroad. They have such a 
hard time going to so many agencies. There should be just one 
department. Those going abroad to work need only go to one building 
for permits.) 


Seventy-two percent of OFWs who voted in the May polls chose 
Duterte, whom 16 million voters believe would solve the failures of 
Aquino’s “Daang Matuwid.” 

Will change come for the millions of OFWs who toil miles away just to 
provide for their families? 


*US$1 = P46.85 


TIMELINE: Aquino’s love-hate 
relationship with OFWs 


BY DON KEVIN HAPAL 


Decades after the Philippines began its labor migration policy in the 
1970s, overseas Filipino workers (OFWs) are now touted as modern- 
day heroes. 


According to the Philippine Overseas Employment Administration 
(POEA), there were a total of 1,832,668 OFWs in 2014 — 1,430,842 
land-based and 401,826 sea-based. Just about anywhere in the world, 
you’re bound to meet a Filipino. 


Remittances from OFWs have helped keep the Philippine economy 
afloat. Based on data from the Bangko Sentral ng Pilipinas, personal 
remittances from OFWs hit almost $24 billion (P1.074 trillion*) in 
2014. Meanwhile, OFW cash remittances from January to August in 
2015 reached $16.21 billion (P759 billion**). 


Despite their contributions, OFWs continue to face many problems. 
While every Philippine leader for the past four decades recognized the 
significant role of OFWs, each one had a different approach in dealing 
with issues concerning the key sector. 


Unlike his predecessors, President Benigno Aquino III was focused on 
“bringing the OFWs home” or making overseas employment an option 
and not a necessity. He consistently emphasized this in his State of the 
Nation Addresses throughout his presidency and whenever he 
addressed Filipino communities overseas. 


Despite this, Aquino had a love-hate relationship with OFWs 
throughout his term. 


From corruption allegations to diplomatic hits and misses, let’s take a 
look at some of the key issues related to OFWs during the Aquino 
administration. 


2010 


Quirino Grandstand hostage crisis 


While not directly related to OFWs, the hostage-taking of a tourist bus 
at the Quirino Grandstand on August 23, 2010, wherein eight Hong 
Kong nationals were killed, became a major cause of concern for 
Filipino workers in Hong Kong. It took almost four years for the 
Philippines and Hong Kong to resolve this. 


Immediately after the hostage incident, Hong Kong officials criticized 
the way Philippine authorities handled the crisis and issued a travel 
advisory against visiting the Philippines. The Hong Kong government 
demanded a thorough investigation, compensation for the victims, and 
an apology from the Philippine government. 


While the Aquino administration complied with their first two 
demands, the President refused to issue a formal apology. Instead, he 
delivered a statement in a midnight press conference just hours after 
the tragedy to express his “deepest condolences” to the families of the 
victims and the Philippines’ “deep feelings of sorrow” over the 
tragedy. 


Meanwhile, tensions were escalating in Hong Kong. There were 
reports of aggression towards Filipino workers, and employers 
threatening to fire Filipino domestic helpers. 


Migrante International criticized Aquino’s “no-show” throughout the 
negotiations with the hostage taker, though the Chief Executive met 
with Manila officials and authorities in charge of the negotiations. It 
said that his “lack of political savvy and insensitivity caused a 
diplomatic row with the Hong Kong government.” 


In February 2014, in the absence of an apology from the Philippine 
government, Hong Kong issued sanctions on visa-free entry for 
Philippine government officials and diplomats. Aquino continued to 
refuse to apologize on behalf of the government, saying that the 
hostage-taking incident was the “act of one individual” who was 
“probably mentally unstable.” 


- 


A protester joins people taking to the streets in Hong Kong on August 29, 2010, 
to dramatize public outrage over the Philippine government’s mishandling of the 
Manila bus hostage crisis. Photo by Mike Clarke/AFP 


In an interview with the New York Times on February 5, 2014, Aquino 
said apologizing to Hong Kong would cause legal problems. He noted 
that even China had not apologized to the Philippine government nor 
paid compensation to the families of Filipinos killed in that country. 


He was referring to, among others, a doctor touring with her family at 
the Chinese capital’s biggest square, one of five people killed in 
Tiananmen Square on October 28, 2013, when a vehicle plowed 
through the crowd. 


The Philippines and Hong Kong finally resolved their dispute in 2014, 
after Cabinet Secretary Rene Almendras, Manila Mayor Joseph 
Estrada, and Philippine National Police (PNP) chief Alan Purisima 
visited Hong Kong to pay compensation to the families of the victims. 


The Philippine government, however, still refused to apologize, and 
instead expressed “its most sorrowful regret and profound sympathy” 
and extended its “most sincere condolences for the pain and suffering 
of the victims and their families.” 


A joint statement released by the two governments on April 23, 2014, 
said that “the HKSAR Government and the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines have agreed that the four demands made 
by the victims and their families on apology, compensation, sanctions 
against responsible officials and individuals, and tourist safety 
measures” had been resolved. 


All sanctions were lifted by Hong Kong. 


2011 
Execution of Filipino drug mules in China 


Three Filipino drug mules were executed in China. Concerns grew as 
the number of convicted drug mules in China continued to rise in 
2011. In March that year, the Department of Foreign Affairs (DFA) 
said that 72 Filipinos were on death row for drug trafficking. 


Despite the Philippine government’s last-minute appeals for clemency, 
convicted Filipino drug smugglers Sally Ordinario-Villanueva, Ramon 
Credo, and Elizabeth Batain were executed in China via lethal 
injection on March 30, 2011. 


The three were nabbed in separate arrests in 2008 for smuggling 
heroin - a crime punishable by death in China. 


“Until the last moment, we did everything we could to save the three,” 
Vice President Jejomar Binay, presidential adviser on OFW concerns, 
said in a television interview. 


Before the execution, Aquino, as relayed by Justice Secretary Leila de 
Lima, ordered a probe into how the three convicted OFWs were able 
to leave the country carrying illegal drugs. 


Migrante International blamed the lack of government legal assistance 
for OFWs on death row. 


2012 
Closure of Philippine embassies 


In 2012, OFWs and migrant rights groups slammed the Aquino 
administration after the DFA announced the closure of several 
embassies and consulates. 


Foreign Secretary Albert del Rosario first revealed the plan to scrap 12 
foreign posts in October 2011. This was trimmed down to 10 posts 
(seven embassies and three consulates) the following year. 


The DFA cited “budgetary constraints” for the decision, but assured 
OFWs that this would have a minimal effect on consular services for 
Filipinos in affected areas. It said the move was meant to put more 
resources in areas with a bigger concentration of Filipinos, such as the 
Middle East. 


The closures pushed through despite protests by OFWs in affected 
areas and migrant rights groups. In 2012, Palau President Johnson 
Toribiong even appealed to Aquino not to close the Philippine 


embassy in Palau, citing the presence of some 5,000 Filipinos there. 


2013 
Sex-for-flight scandal 


In one of the biggest OFW-related scandals to rock the Aquino 
administration, Akbayan Representative Walden Bello and several 
victims from Syria, Kuwait, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia accused 
Philippine embassy staff in the Middle East of sexually abusing and 
prostituting distressed OFWs. 


In the so-called sex-for-flight scheme, suspects allegedly promised to 
prioritize victims for repatriation in exchange for sexual favors. Bello’s 
exposé ignited separate investigations by the DFA, the labor 
department, and the Senate. 


Since June that year, numerous cases related to the sex-for-flight 
scheme have been reported. The DFA ordered 11 envoys to return 
home pending investigation. 


In the first week of July, the labor department submitted a report to 
Aquino, detailing the measures it took since the scheme was made 
public, and recommendations for the government to avoid similar 
incidents. 


A week after the submission, Justice Secretary Leila de Lima also said 
the National Bureau of Investigation was probing similar cases even 
prior to Bello’s exposé. Aquino ordered the labor and justice 
departments to work together in filing cases against the erring 
officials. 


On August 15, 2013, the accusers, wearing masks, faced the accused, 
Riyadh assistant labor attaché Antonio Villafuerte, at a Senate probe. 


One of them, known only as “Michelle,” removed her veil and 
challenged her alleged abuser. “Ngayon, Mr. Villafuerte, naaalala mo po 
ba ako, ’yung ginawa mo sa akin? Naaalala ’nyo po ba? Huwag kayong 
magsisinungaling dahil hindi lamang po ako ang nakakita no’n.” 


(Now, Mr. Villafuerte, do you remember me, what you did to me? Do 
you remember? Don’t lie because there were other witnesses.) 


During a Senate hearing on August 8, 2013, Grace Victoria Sales (right) accuses 
a labor official’s driver of making sexual advances on her. Photo by Rappler 


On September 25, 2013, the first complaint was filed against an 
unnamed labor attaché, who allegedly forced an OFW to kiss him and 
attempted to take off her clothes. 


In April 2014, Villafuerte was absolved of three counts of 
administrative charges of sexual harassment for lack of factual basis. 
He was, however, reprimanded for uttering lewd jokes to one of the 
three complainants. 


Meanwhile, two labor officials —- former Riyadh labor attaché Adam 
Musa and then-acting labor attaché for Jordan Mario Antonio — were 
suspended over administrative cases filed against them. 


Musa was suspended for one month for his alleged attempt to cover 
up a sex abuse case involving his driver in Saudi Arabia, the subject of 
an OFW’s complaint. Antonio served a four-month suspension without 
leave for using “vulgar and indecent language” while talking to 
distressed workers. 


In May 2014, Bello accused the government of lack of action in trying 
to “hold erring officials accountable.” The report of the House 
overseas workers affairs committee headed by Bello said none of the 
accused had been convicted in court. 


Repatriation of OFWs in Saudi Arabia 


In 2013, Saudi Arabia began a crackdown on illegal foreign workers. 
Filipinos were given only until November 4 of that year to find 


sponsors or leave. Hundreds of Filipinos without funds nor sponsors 
camped out in front of the Philippine embassy for weeks and braved 
the heat while waiting for assistance from officials. 


The government allotted P2 billion ($45.45 million) for OFWs 
returning home from Saudi Arabia. 


In January 2014, the DFA announced that it had repatriated 7,177 
OFWs and planned to repatriate 1,000 more that year. Up to 9,000 
Filipinos initially requested repatriation, but Foreign Secretary Albert 
del Rosario said the “indecision” of OFWs delayed their return. 


Balintang shootout 


On May 9, 2013, there was a shootout in the Balintang Channel near 
the Batanes group of islands between a poaching Taiwanese fishing 
vessel and personnel of the Philippine Coast Guard (PCG) and the 
Bureau of Fisheries and Aquatic Resources (BFAR). It resulted in the 
death of a Taiwanese fisherman, straining ties between the Philippines 
and Taiwan. 


According to the Philippine government’s incident report, the PCG- 
BFAR account alleged that the Taiwanese fishing boat trespassed into 
Philippine territory. The boat performed evasive maneuvers even after 
the PCG announced its presence and signaled it to stop. Coast guard 
personnel then chased after the boat and fired at it, killing fisherman 
Hong Shi-cheng. 


Taiwan strongly condemned the incident and rejected the apology of 
the Philippine government as inadequate. It retaliated with a series of 
sanctions, including a ban on hiring new Filipino workers, an advisory 
urging Taiwanese not to visit the Philippines, and the suspension of 
trade and academic exchanges. This left 16,000 overseas Filipino 
workers jobless for three months. 


The Philippine government, for its part, quickly conducted an 
investigation into the shootout. By August 2013, the government 
released an incident report. The Taiwanese government also 
conducted a separate investigation. 


Diplomatic tensions eased only after Philippine authorities said they 
had recommended homicide charges against eight Filipino coast 
guards for Hong’s death. On March 27, 2014, the Batanes Regional 
Trial Court filed homicide charges against eight PCG personnel. 


Obstruction of justice charges were also filed against two coast guard 
personnel before the Cagayan Municipal Trial Court for allegedly 
preparing and submitting a “falsified” monthly gunnery report related 
to the incident. 


The eight PCG personnel argued that their actions were done in self- 
defense and were “consistent with the regular performance of their 
legal duty.” They sought a dismissal of the case. 


In April 2016, a Taiwanese court ordered the six PCG personnel to pay 
NT$3.198 million (P4.55 million) to the victim’s family. The 
Taiwanese court ruled that the Philippine personnel had a “criminal 
intent to kill,” and while “the debt incurred from the infringement act 
is subject to the law of the place of the infringement act,” Taiwanese 
law applied insofar as civil claims were concerned. 


2014 
Repatriation of OFWs in strife-torn Libya 


The fighting between rival militias in Tripoli put 13,000 Filipinos at 
risk, and the government raced to get them home unscathed. 


Libya suffered instability since dictator Moammar Gaddafi was 
overthrown in 2011. The new government was unable to check 
militias that helped remove Gaddafi and faced a growing threat from 
Islamist groups. 


Fighting between rival militias in Tripoli and bloody clashes between 
Islamists and army special forces in the eastern city of Benghazi put 
13,000 Filipinos in Libya at risk, prompting the Philippine 
government to try and bring them home in August 2014. 


On August 4, 2014, however, DFA spokesman Charles Jose said that 
up to 11,000 of the 13,000 Filipinos in Libya — or 84.6% — chose to 
remain in Libya because they feared joblessness back home. 


While shunned by eight out of 10 Filipinos in Libya, the efforts to 
bring them out of the conflict-stricken country could cost more than 
P169 million ($3.8 million), Rappler’s computations, based on 
government estimates, showed. 


2015 


Mary Jane Veloso 


The year 2015 witnessed a glorious moment for Filipinos all over the 
world — the day Mary Jane Veloso, an OFW on death row, was spared 
from execution. 


Veloso, a Nueva Ecija native, was detained in Indonesia on April 25, 
2010, for smuggling drugs, a crime punishable by death in a country 
known for having some of the toughest anti-drug laws in the world. 


She claimed that her recruiter and godsister, Maria Kristina Sergio, 


had duped her into flying to Indonesia with a suitcase bearing 2.6 
kilograms of heroin hidden in the lining. Veloso consistently 
maintained her innocence. 


The Philippine government led by President Benigno Aquino III 
appealed for clemency from then-Indonesian President Susilo 
Bambang Yudhoyono, who denied the requests. 


By 2015, there was a growing public outcry to save Veloso. Migrante 
International kicked off an online movement, #SaveMaryJane, in 
March or more than a month before her scheduled execution. Other 
groups started joining the campaign, including Rappler’s civic 
engagement arm, MovePH. 


The online petition on Change.org was pushed to the top 10 of the 
most signed petitions globally. 


Protesters hold a candlelight vigil in front of the Indonesian embassy in Manila 
on April 27, 2015, ahead of the scheduled execution of Filipina drug convict and 
death row prisoner Mary Jane Veloso in Indonesia. Photo by Ted Aljibe/AFP 


Aquino had also appealed to Yudhoyono’s successor, President Joko 
Widodo, to grant clemency to Veloso, but he too rejected the appeals. 


Aquino sent a fourth letter of appeal to Jokowi on April 28, 2015, the 
eve of the execution. At the 11th hour, the whole country rejoiced 
when the Indonesian government granted Mary Jane a reprieve. 


Balikbayan box 


On August 19, 2015, OFWs slammed the Bureau of Customs (BOC) 
when it issued a warning on abusing balikbayan box privileges. OFWs 


and advocacy groups condemned “the dictatorial and arbitrary 
manner by which the BOC has chosen to approach the balikbayan box 
issue.” 


OFWs from around the world turned to social media to express their 
disappointment and complaints about items in their balikbayan boxes 
that were reportedly stolen or damaged upon “inspection.” 


Deputy Presidential Spokesperson Abigail Valte assured OFWs that the 
BOC reminder was a deterrent to smuggling and not meant to single 
out OFWs. No government explanation, however, could appease the 
OFWs. 


Senator Miriam Defensor Santiago filed a resolution urging the Senate 
to probe the BOC’s plan to inspect balikbayan boxes. This was in 
response to some 78,000 Filipinos who asked her via online petition 
platform Change.org to stop the plan. 


On August 24, 2015, Aquino ordered the BOC to stop the random or 
arbitrary physical inspections on balikbayan boxes. 


Laglag-bala 


Philippine airport authorities got another black eye when reports of a 
bullet-planting scheme in the international gateway spread, stoking 
fears among OFWs and travelers. 


In October 2016, reports of the laglag-bala (bullet-planting) scheme at 
the Ninoy Aquino International Airport (NAIA) hit social media, 
infuriating the public and catching the attention of both local and 
foreign media outlets. 


The modus: bullets were allegedly planted in the luggage of random 
NAIA passengers. The alleged perpetrators - NAIA employees — would 
threaten to arrest the passengers and ban them from leaving the 
country if they refused to pay a fee. 


The incident sparked public outrage, while travelers, in general, 
feared falling victim to the scheme. 


Palace Communications Secretary Herminio Coloma Jr. downplayed 
the issue and said only a few had been supposedly victimized 
compared to the thousands who passed through the airport. He added 
that there were enough officials and help desks in airports nationwide 
to respond to the problem. 


Transportation Secretary Joseph Emilio Abaya said on November 2, 
2015, that his office stepped up measures to stop the alleged scam, 
assuring passengers that authorities were exhausting all means to stop 
it. 


The next day, Presidential Spokesperson Edwin Lacierda said the 
President gave “further instructions” to the transportation department 
“to refine the efforts underway.” 


Authorities had also pointed to the practice of some travelers to bring 
with them amulets in the form of live bullets, despite airlines’ advisory 
against it. 


2016 
Saudi-Iran rift 


When the execution of a Shiite cleric sparked tensions between Saudi 
Arabia and Iran, President Aquino quickly ordered his government to 
keep more than a million Filipino workers safe. 


On January 8, 2016, Aquino assured Filipinos in the Middle East that 
the government was ready to protect them, just as it had done in the 
case of Filipinos in Libya during the Arab Spring. 


He said Philippine embassies in the Middle East were ordered to 
review their contingency plans, and update and double-check contact 
details of Filipinos in their respective areas, so they could be easily 
tracked down when necessary. 


The President also assured everyone that the country had the capacity 
to absorb displaced OFWs and “get them gainfully employed in case 
all of them are repatriated.” 


Customs Modernization and Tariff Act 


Considered as his parting gift to OFWs, Aquino signed the Customs 
Modernization and Tariff Act (CMTA), which was seen to reduce 
corruption in the BOC as well as technical smuggling in the country. 


The CMTA increases the tax-exempt value of items sent via balikbayan 
boxes by OFWs to their families back home. Under the CMTA, the tax 
exemption ceiling is increased from P10,000 ($212.76***) to 
P150,000 ($3,191). 

*2014: US$1 = P44.77 

**2015: US$1 = P46.85 

***2016: US$1 = P47 


10 of Aquino’s biggest hits and 
misses, as seen through social 
media 


BY NILE VILLA 


Every major event involving the government was put on public 
display and scrutinized in excruciating detail by a jury of netizens. 


Let’s take a look at some of the Aquino administration’s biggest social 
media issues. 


Metro Manila traffic 


Heavy traffic in Metro Manila has been an issue for years, especially 
when the rainy season rolls in. Every time EDSA turns into a stagnant 
sea of cars, the Twittersphere is flooded with rants and wishes that the 
government would fix the long-standing problem. 


The government got pats on the back for its successful hosting of the 
2015 Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation Leaders’ Summit. But it had a 
dark side — people in the National Capital Region were plunged into a 
week of unimaginable traffic. 


Maxell 
@maxell_lander 


Noy Aquino & Mar Roxas: Traffic is a sign of good 
economy (PH #1 Worst Traffic in the planet according to 
Waze) 


11:31 PM - Dec 7, 2015 - Twitter for Android 


Sadly, throughout the duration of Aquino’s term, the traffic problems 
of the country did not go away. 


Quirino Grandstand hostage crisis 


The Aquino administration suffered its first crisis on August 23, 2010, 
when former cop Rolando Mendoza held hostage a bus with mostly 
Hong Kong tourists. It came to be known as the Quirino Grandstand or 
Luneta hostage-taking incident. 


The incident, including the response of policemen, was broadcast live 
on local and international news. Mendoza himself watched the 
developments on a TV inside the bus. 


Sean Melendres if 
@eVoluSEAN 


Noynoy Aquino refused apology for Manila hostage 
massacre. Oh, so it was part of the tour, to be shot like Jose 
Rizal? Relive the history. 

1:27 AM - Aug 25, 2011 q@) 


32, & See Sean Melendres’s other Tweets 


The situation quickly deteriorated when Mendoza’s brother was 
arrested. The ex-policeman began shooting hostages. In the end, nine 
people died — Mendoza killed eight hostages, while police killed the 
hostage-taker. 


The new administration took a huge hit because of the failed 
negotiations and the botched police operation. 


Corona on trial 


From January to May 2012, Chief Justice Renato Corona faced an 
impeachment trial for alleged betrayal of public trust and committing 
culpable violation of the Constitution for failing to fully disclose his 
assets as required by law, among other charges. 


The Aquino administration was credited for handling the high-profile 
case with the proper tenacity and force. After the 44-day trial, which 
put the government in the spotlight, citizens felt justice was served 
when Corona was impeached. 


Despite getting the ending they wanted, however, some citizens 
remained skeptical of Aquino’s motivations behind Corona’s 
impeachment. 


Rodel Baldado Claro v 
@Writer2write 


Citizen journalists believe that the Aquino government is just 
wasting its money to continue the impeachment trial of 
Corona. 


8:35 AM - Jan 18, 2012 @ 


4 ns See Rodel Baldado Claro’s other Tweets 


AlimangoBeachResort Ww 
@italiansecksgod 
The #Corona #impeachment Trial: A perfect facade to hide 
#Noynoy #Aquino's personal vendetta and schemes. 


10:37 PM - Jan 17, 2012 @ 


iw) 2 See AlimangoBeachResort's other Tweets 


Krizia Martin Ww 
@kriziacreeja 


iam not a big supporter of CJ Corona but obviously this 
whole impeachment trial is politically motivated by the 
Aquino administration 


11:48 AM - Jan 16, 2012 @ 
Og & See Krizia Martin's other Tweets 


RH Law 


In 2012, the reproductive health bill became a hot issue in the 
Philippines. It seemed almost everyone was concerned with lobbying 
for or against the bill, from women’s rights advocates to the Catholic 
Church. 


Aquino had staked his name on the bill’s success and the ruling 
Liberal Party was backing him. 


The bill was passed in December 2012. Filipinos expressed either 
approval or disdain for the government in relation to this highly 
controversial issue. 


Steven Baldesco vw 
@SRBaldesco 
RH Law. Kudos to President Aquino & his allies for this 


historic achievement. If this is "Noynoying", heck, we need 
more of it! #RHlaw #RH 


11:25 PM - Dec 19, 2012 @ 


i) & See Steven Baldesco's other Tweets 


(A SOanoNnA : 
@Pulitika2010 


Hail to the Chief! >President Aquino signs RH bill into law 
tinyur|.com/cgfn5ku (signed document attached) 


President Aquino signs RH bill into law 
en (UPDATED) A certified true copy of the measure 
shows President Aquino signed the RH law on... 


& rappler.com 


1:30 PM - Dec 29, 2012 @ 


1o) & See SOanoNd's other Tweets 


_— 
==. Marlon Ramos wy 
<—s @iammarlonramos 


RH law was passed under Aquino admin after years of being 
on the back burner & despite strong resistance from the 
Catholic church 


9:16 PM - May 24, 2016 ® 
O04 2 See Marlon Ramos's other Tweets 
Pork barrel scam 


Another high-profile case landed on the Aquino administration’s lap in 
2013, when the pork barrel scam was exposed. 


The saga began when authorities rescued the would-be primary 
whistleblower, Benhur Luy, from illegal detention by his employer and 
cousin, Janet Lim Napoles. He exposed Napoles’ illegal deals with 
several government officials that ultimately siphoned off public funds 
meant for development projects. 


Pip, Chaw Urquiza wv 
iy @chawurquiza 
Aquino orders filing charges against Napoles but won't 


abolish Pork Barrel? you worthless President! 
8:55 PM - Aug 19, 2013 '@) 


Q a See Chaw Urquiza‘s other Tweets 


CintaPym Pol 
@CintaArsenal 


Googled "Aquino, Napoles and pork barrel" to understand 
the level of corruption. Deaths that could have been 
prevented. 


5:42 AM - Nov 11, 2013 @ 


i) & See CintaPym’s other Tweets 


Netizens were quick to react to the news, calling on the administration 
to put an end to the multibillion-peso scam that was robbing Filipinos 
blind. 


Super Typhoon Yolanda 


On November 8, 2013, the Philippines was hit by the strongest 
tropical cyclone ever recorded, as well as the deadliest recorded 
typhoon to make landfall in the country. 


Filipinos looked to the government for assistance in the devastating 
aftermath. 


At the outset, national and local government offices had difficulty 
with communications as regular lines were down in the affected areas. 


§ @abby745 


ney ‘a. Abby Y. MD | stay home pls @ © Ww 


You know how fucked up our government is when the 
Yolanda victims start asking Obama for help, and not our 
own president. Way to go. 


1:22 AM - Nov 15, 2013 @ 


QO & See §g) Abby Y. MD | stay home pls & @’s other Tweets 


Tess Suarez wv 
= @TessSuarez 


Thank you Philippine Government for finally admitting that 
you did not prepare well enough for the coming of 
#TyphoonHaiyan "Yolanda" 


11:48 PM - Nov 14, 2013 @ 


1) & See Tess Suarez's other Tweets 


Ji 1 MONEY wv 
@heathercsaints 


| honestly hope that all the donations that are going to the 
victims of the Typhoon Yolanda don't go to the Philippine 
government #realtalk 


7:09 AM - Nov 15, 2013 @ 
QO 4 & SeeHMONEY's other Tweets 


As international aid rolled in, the government was once again 
criticized for allegedly mishandling funds meant for recovery 
operations. 


Public anger continued to grow as the rehabilitation process moved at 
a snail’s pace, and victims continued to suffer long after the storm had 
passed. 


Mamasapano clash 


One of the biggest catastrophes to plague Aquino was the 
Mamasapano clash. It was a classified operation to find and kill a 
foreign terrorist hiding in Mamasapano, Maguindanao — particularly 
Malaysian bomb maker Marwan. The botched operation ultimately 
cost the lives of 44 Special Action Force troopers, 18 members of the 
Moro Islamic Liberation Front, and three civilians. 


The operation became the subject of a Senate investigation to 
determine accountability. It didn’t take long for them to discover that 
President Aquino was aware of Oplan Exodus. 


_ Rep. Luz llagan vw 


sr am @RepLuzllagan 


Purisima's resignation does not erase Aquino's 
accountability and leaves so many questions on 
#Mamasapano still unanswered. 


11:36 AM - Feb 6, 2015 @ 


Y x See Rep. Luz llagan’s other Tweets 


Aquino inadvertently stoked national anger when he pushed through 
with his scheduled visit to a car plant inauguration in Laguna instead 
of joining the welcome ceremonies for the fallen cops at Villamor Air 
Base. #NasaanAngPangulo topped worldwide trends as citizens 
wondered why their President was a no-show at the air base. 


His overall unapologetic behavior fanned public outrage. Aquino said 
he wanted to give the families time to grieve and did not want to 
draw attention away from them by being at the event. He was also set 
to keynote the necrological services the following day, he said, and 
meet with the families. 


Mary Jane Veloso 


Saving Mary Jane Veloso was one of Aquino’s greatest victories during 
his term. 


An overseas Filipino worker who was sentenced to be executed on 
April 29, 2015, Veloso had been incarcerated in Indonesia for five 
years before her case became a national topic in her home country. 


With just weeks to go before her execution, Filipinos appealed to both 
the Philippine and Indonesian governments to spare her life. Her once 
unknown story was thrust into the limelight and numerous last-minute 
actions were taken to stay her execution. An online petition was 
launched and #SaveMaryJane trended worldwide. 


When it seemed all hope was lost, the Aquino administration —- in a 
quite dramatic sequence of events — found a way to stall the execution 
with only minutes to spare. 


Veloso was granted a reprieve. Filipinos rejoiced. 


TAMMY vw 
@itsmechristianT 


Saving Mary Jane Veloso would be a great legacy for Pnoy to 
end his presidency! « .\ © 
2:31 AM - Apr 29, 2015 @ 


O 32 © 26 people are Tweeting about this 
Geron de Vera wv 
@MusicgeekGeron 


Give some credits where it's due. Aside from unending 
prayers, PNoy has done his part on Mary Jane Veloso's case. 
#SalamatPNoy 


4:13 PM - Apr 29, 2015 O) 


CP 2 2 See Geron de Vera's other Tweets 


marialynduyag wy 
@lyn010588 


We Proud and Thankful to our President Aquino!!! You save 
our kabayan Mary Jane Veloso :) 


9:56 PM - Apr 29, 2015 (0) 
<2 & See marialynduyag's other Tweets 


These individual events and more indicated that netizens were nearly 
split in their sentiments towards Aquino. 


Negative Positive 
Sentiment: Sentiment: 


50.53% | 49.47% 


Data courtesy af 


@Osenti 


According to social media analysis tool Senti, Twitter data gathered 
throughout the President’s term showed that negative sentiment 
towards him just about outweighed the positive sentiment. 


Tweets using the keywords “PNoy,” “Noynoy Aquino,” “President 
Aquino,” “President Noynoy,” “SONA,” and “SONA2015,” between 
December 4, 2010, to April 26, 2016, numbered roughly 755,656. 


Are you still alive? The rhetoric 
of Benigno Aquino III 


BY PATRICIA EVANGELISTA 


Suppose you were standing on a highway. 


Suppose it were noon, and there is mud everywhere, crusting over 
bicycles, dinner plates, a ceiling fan with a missing blade, a 
refrigerator. There is a red car standing vertical inside a garage. There 
is a pink bra hanging tangled on a tree branch. The air is thick with 
the stench of corpses. They are underfoot, limbs stretching from 
beneath fallen beams, or wrapped in damp lace curtains. Further out, 
in the water, delivery trucks float half-submerged beside the dead. 


Suppose it were November 10, 2013, two days after the strongest 
typhoon recorded in the world made landfall in Eastern Visayas. There 
is no drinking water. There is no power. Grandmothers sleep with 
butcher knives. Warehouses are empty. Everything from flat screen 
televisions to cans of baby formula have been carried out of shopping 
malls. Houses are gone. Everyone who is still standing is scrambling to 
find food or family. 


Suppose you were one of the survivors. Suppose you were one of the 
hundreds lined up outside the airport, watching the C130s straggle in, 
hoping for a way out. Suppose you were one of the women walking 
through the debris, covering the eyes of small siblings, telling them to 
keep going, to look away. Suppose you were one of the fathers 
wandering from corpse to corpse, turning over bodies, hunting for the 
three-year-old who was lost in the water. 


Suppose a car stops, and the President steps out. 


“There were so many people walking down the road we passed,” he 
remembers, “and they were walking, back and forth.” 


He said he asked them all to go home. It is possible to suppose he did 
not understand there were no homes. 


“T told them, ‘What are we doing outside? Maybe it would be better if 


everyone goes home, goes back to their villages, because help will 
come from the national government, and it has to go through the 
villages, they are the first responders, okay.” 


It is a story the President tells to prove he had never been lacking in 
empathy. 


“Was I lacking in understanding of their condition? Of what was going 
through their minds?” 


Just facts 


It was a Sunday, two days after the onslaught of Super Typhoon 
Haiyan, when President Benigno Aquino III descended on Tacloban 
City. The villages had been leveled. The airport security chief was 
shirtless on the street, mourning his dead children. A local village 
captain was trying to hail a truck to carry his wife’s corpse for burial. 


A briefing was planned for the temporary command center located in 
downtown Tacloban City. Among those who waited for the President 
on November 10, 2013, was a resident named John Manibay. He 
introduced himself as a staffer of Cat8 Television. In the story 
Manibay told, President Aquino was read an “unbelievable report” 
that put the death count at 72. The report included reassurances that 
clean water was available, and that peace and order was under 
control. 


Manibay raised his hand. He said there were no less than 700 corpses 
piled at nearby Magallanes Street. He said the command center’s 
kitchen was using rainwater to cook food. He said there was a peace 
and order problem. 


Manibay pointed to another man, a local hotel owner named Kenneth 
Uy, saying, “That man nearly got shot this morning, he’s lucky he 
didn’t get hit.” 


To which the President of the Republic of the Philippines replied, 
“Youre still alive, aren’t you?” 


Debris caught in a tree shows the height of the surge that flooded Tacloban City. 
Photo by Carlo Gabuco 


Two years later, Communications Secretary Herminio Coloma Jr. 
found himself explaining away the President’s largely inexplicable 
response to the Tacloban crisis. 


“The context of what [the President] said was to answer a question 
during the open forum,” Coloma said. “There was the premise that 
people were being slaughtered, something like that. And all the 
President said was that it was not supported by concrete reality. It was 
just proof, that you who were among the people in general that you 
said was subjected to slaughter, you’re still there.” 


The context, reduced to bare facts, is this: a Tacloban survivor said a 
man named Kenneth Uy was nearly killed two days after the typhoon, 
and the President answered that Kenneth Uy was still alive. Certainly 
the entire roomful of government officials and local residents were 
aware Kenneth Uy was still alive. 


“Buhay ka pa naman, ’di ba?” 


This is the same President who spoke in passive-aggressive insult 
against the cities whose dead numbered most, attributing the casualty 
count to local executives, themselves victims. 


“Now, as for other places, I’d rather not comment, because as your 
President I’m not supposed to get angry. No matter how frustrated I 


am, I’ll just stay silent and keep my peace. 


“As your President, I am not allowed to get angry. I’ll just suffer 
through it with an acidic stomach,” he added. 


Luneta standoff 


It was a response that characterized Aquino’s six years as president. A 
little more than three weeks after he took office, a former police 
inspector named Rolando Mendoza climbed onto a bus packed with 
Hong Kong tourists and waved his M16. The standoff ended with 8 
hostages dead and accusations - many of them valid - of 
incompetence and botched procedures. 


A smiling Aquino appeared on live television in the aftermath. He 
later explained that “in that particular instance,” after the tragedy, “it 
was the absurdity” that made him smile. 


“Some people will curse, will shout to high heavens,” he said. “[The 
smile] is an effort to control [my emotions and actions].” 


Lee Ying-chuen, who was in the back of the bus when Mendoza began 
shooting, told the South China Morning Post that Aquino’s attitude 
“only shows that he has no empathy.” 


“As a public figure, he should have expected how others would 
perceive the smile,” said Lee. 


Aquino, while saying he took responsibility for the botched 
negotiations, refused to apologize to the families of the victims. 


Define empathy 


The question of empathy had long been asked of outgoing President 
Aquino. It was a question that inevitably put him on the defensive. 


“T am not play-acting at being president. I perform my role as 
president,” he said. 


To take him at his word means this: that the face Aquino showed, at 
the height of crisis and away from his teleprompter, was his true face. 
Aquino had denied accusations of insensitivity and a lack of 
compassion. Those criticisms, he said, lacked basis. He had gone so far 
as to read out a Wikipedia definition of empathy to illustrate his point. 


In the context of the presidency, empathy is not just political 
correctness or the public performance of a role. In a country whose 
true brand is crisis, a leader who understands — or at least 
acknowledges — the desperation of individual suffering is seen as the 
leader who will move rapidly towards the alleviation of that suffering. 


US President Barack Obama emphasized the importance of empathy in 
a 2006 commencement address — a topic he would raise throughout 
his presidency. “When you think like this - when you choose to 
broaden your ambit of concern and empathize with the plight of 
others, whether they are close friends or distant strangers — it becomes 
harder not to act, harder not to help.” 


Aquino said it himself, on June 30, 2010, when he stood before a 
yellow-clad crowd at the Quirino Grandstand and swore his oath 
before the Filipino people. 


“Have you experienced exasperation and anger at a government that 
instead of serving you, needs to be endured by you? So have I. I am 
like you.” It was the deepest expression of empathy — not only did he 
understand, he was a victim who was empowered to enact change. 


Yet in the aftermath of the more recent crises that hijacked the 
headlines under his watch, Aquino’s silence had spoken volumes. It 
took days for the President to offer a statement over the shooting 
deaths of rice protesters in Kidapawan, Cotabato. In the bloody 
aftermath of the misencounter in Mamasapano, Maguindanao, when 
the day flag-wrapped coffins arrived at the Villamor Air Base, it was 
not Aquino who stood at the tarmac to salute the uniformed men 
killed in the line of duty. He was in Laguna instead, praising 
Mitsubishi Philippines for standing by its “commitment to the Filipino 
people” during the inauguration of its Sta. Rosa plant. 


Members of the elite Philippine National Police Special Action Force carry the 
remains of 42 of their 44 comrades brought home by C-130 planes at Villamor 
Air Base, Pasay City, on January 29, 2015. 


When he finally met with the widows of the Special Action Force 
commandos, he included himself in the ranks of the victims. 


“My father also died,” said Aquino. “I know how you feel, so we’re 
even.” 


Asked, for example, why he failed to appear at the wake of Jennifer 
Laude, who was murdered by a visiting United States marine in Subic, 
Aquino said a visit would make him uncomfortable. 


“In general, I don’t attend wakes of people I don’t know,” he said. 


Response to critique 


The question of empathy was asked in early June 2016, a month 
before Aquino was set to step down. 


The President, as always, denied the claim, instead offering proof of 
his sensitivity. He spoke of Tacloban. He spoke of Zamboanga. 


On September 9, 2013, a group of over 300 armed rebels from the 
Moro National Liberation Front took control of five coastal villages in 
Zamboanga City, using 150 civilians, including children, as human 
shields. 


“What should I have done?” Aquino asked media. “I should empathize 
with all of them and been as angry and demonstrated that I was very 
angry, or do I finish it? Would that have helped the interests of 
society?” 


Should he have gone hysterical? he asked. Should he have torn out 
what was left of his thinning hair? 


That empathy does not mean hysteria is lost on the President. In the 
story Aquino told, to express compassion would compromise the 
immediate resolution of a crisis. He painted his choice, as he often 
did, as one between two opposing actions — a clash between a certain 
good and an unnecessary evil. 


In the end, Aquino said, because of his command over the hostage 
crisis, the situation was resolved with only two hostages killed and 
200 rebels arrested. Those two, he said, died in an attempt to escape 
before the government’s own rescue mission. 


And so, in an attempt to prove his empathy, Aquino further 
emphasized his inability to understand context. 


“Let me remind you,” he said as further proof, “and society may have 
forgotten it, that there were over 200 hostages, correct? The two who 
died were killed while escaping before we employed our hostage 
rescue, they did not die because of the hostage rescue.” 


Thirteen of the dead were civilians. One of the hostages was a two- 
year-old baby named Ethan, who died with a bullet inside his skull. 
Ethan died in the crossfire, still a hostage, while his parents struggled 
to protect him from a firestorm of bullets. Yet, regardless of how he 
died, to paint his death as somehow his or his parents’ fault was not 
only insensitive, it was a betrayal of the people Aquino claimed to 
have sworn to protect. 


“T went there. I took active charge to calm the situation and we 
headed into a good solution.” 


The siege led to at least 218 more people dead one year after the siege 
of Zamboanga City, more than the total number of casualties killed in 
the crossfire during the 21-day standoff. 


Many of the newly dead were young children - the internally 
displaced who died from diarrhea and dehydration in the hellhole that 
was left after the mortars stopped falling. 


Stay alive 


It would be wrong to call this President apathetic. He is capable of 
emotion, particularly when cornered and criticized. He does not 
apologize. He does not retract. He lashes out in righteous indignation 


at the press and his critics. Perhaps this is when the insensitivity is 
most pronounced — when he is surprised, time and again, at the outcry 
his behavior incited. He shifts from claiming empathy to dismissing its 
value. 


He is not an actor, he says. The presidency is not a showbiz 
performance. This is who he is. 


Benigno Aquino III was elected on an outpouring of empathy —- the 
shared compassion of a nation who understood he had lost a mother 
that they considered theirs as well. He was a senator with a lackluster 
legislative record who won the Palace under a rain of yellow confetti. 
By no stretch of imagination can it be argued that Aquino won on his 
own merit. His coronation was both a reaction to the corruption 
endemic to the Arroyo administration as much as it was an extended 
wake for Corazon Aquino. 


“You are my bosses,” Aquino said of the people in his inaugural. He 
said it again, in state of the nation addresses across the last six years. 
He spoke of his father’s sacrifice and his mother’s nobility. In speech 
after prepared speech, Aquino spoke in casual Filipino and promised a 
shared journey down the straight path. 


His is the moral presidency, the decent presidency. It would be a 
different story had he chosen to frame his administration differently, 
or to deny the value of empathy itself. Instead, he says he does not 
lack empathy. 


“T don’t understand actually if that criticism even has basis,” he told 
reporters. 


It was his dismissal that demonstrates the extent of Aquino’s 
insensitivity. 


We are still alive. To Aquino, it should be enough. 


Survey says: ‘Best finishing 
record among presidents’ 


How did Filipinos rate the performance of President Benigno Aquino 
III in his six years in office? 


A review of the President’s overall performance and trust ratings 
shows how his numbers gradually slumped as he neared the end of his 
term, but he still fared better, compared to his predecessors. 


‘Honeymoon’ stage 


According to polling firm Social Weather Stations (SWS), in the early 
months of his term, Aquino had a normal honeymoon with the public 
as he had his very first net satisfaction rating of +60 in September 
2010. That rating increased to +64 in November of the same year. 


In comparison, his mother, Corazon Aquino, started with a +53 net 
satisfaction rating in March 1986, which surged to +72 by the next 
poll in October 1986. Fidel Ramos started with +66 in September 
1992, which fell to +60 in December 1992, while Joseph Estrada’s 
net rating was +60 in September 1998, which rose to +61 in 
December 1998. 


Aquino’s early scores were definitely better than the ratings of his 
predecessor, Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, who started with +24 in 
March 2001, and scored lower at + 17 a month later, in April 2001. 
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From Social Weather Stations (SWS) 


Aquino also had the highest trust rating ever recorded then in Pulse 
Asia’s trust surveys since 1999, with a staggering 85% as he began his 
six-year term in June 2010. 


Shaken, not stirred 


In the succeeding years, public trust in Aquino dipped to more 
realistic levels, but without much difference. His trust ratings, based 
on Pulse Asia Research Incorporated surveys in the first quarter of the 
succeeding years were 75% in 2011, 69% in 2012, 72% in 2013, and 
69% in 2014. 


In 2012, the Philippines recorded one of its strongest years for 
economic growth, surpassing all expectations in growth trends. In the 
first quarter of 2013, the GDP grew by 7.8% - exceeding expectations 
— making the Philippines the fastest-growing economy in East and 
Southeast Asia. 


The stellar economic growth under the Aquino administration was one 
of the highlights of his presidency. But there were other issues that 
affected public perception of his performance. 


Aquino vs Corona 


In the first months of 2012, the whole country was focused on the 
impeachment trial of Supreme Court Chief Justice Renato Corona 
since Aquino brought up the issue in a speech delivered at the 
Criminal Justice System summit in 2011. This was after the High 


Court granted Hacienda Luisita farmers the land that had been denied 
them by the Aquino-Cojuangco clan. 


Aquino’s ratings slowly dipped during Corona’s impeachment. After 
Corona was convicted, Aquino’s ratings rose again. 
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Comparative approval ratings noted by Pulse Asia show a huge jump in Aquino’s 
scores since the conflict between him and Corona. 


Pork barrel scam 


Aquino’s ratings took a slight hit in the second half of 2013 when the 
pork barrel scam was exposed. This led to the detention of three 
senators due to plunder and graft charges. This prompted Aquino to 
announce that it was “time to abolish” the graft-ridden Priority 
Development Assistance Fund (PDAF). 
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Comparative Pulse Asia trust ratings of Aquino from June to September 2013. 


Pulse Asia noted that there were no significant changes in the overall 
ratings of Aquino between June and September 2013. But in the 
different geographic areas and socio-economic classes, a few marked 
movements were evident. 


At the time, Aquino received public criticism for the alleged “special 
treatment” he gave to suspected pork barrel scam mastermind Janet 
Lim Napoles, who surrendered to him on August 28, 2013. 
Malacafiang denied any special treatment and said the President 


merely agreed to Napoles’ request that she surrender to him out of 
security considerations, and to find out the truth behind the biggest 
corruption scandal to hit the country in recent years. 


The Zamboanga siege 


In September 2013, the Zamboanga siege happened. Members of the 
Nur Misuari-led faction of the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) 
attempted to take over the city. The siege lasted for over a month 
before the government finally declared they had overwhelmed rebel 
forces. 


The President himself was in Zamboanga for almost two weeks during 
the siege. He went to Zamboanga City with Interior Secretary Manuel 
“Mar” Roxas II, Defense Secretary Voltaire Gazmin, and Armed Forces 
chief General Emmanuel Bautista to help defuse the tension. 


However, during the first week of the siege, Rappler reported that the 
chain of command wasn’t clear-cut. 


Likewise, political groups and other organizations denounced the 
Aquino government for not considering the plight of Zamboanga City 
residents. The total damage caused by the siege was estimated at 
$73.2 million (P3.25 billion*), according to the government. 


Despite these incidents, Aquino’s scores in the third quarter of 2013 
remained positive. 
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From Social Weather Stations (SWS) 


Yolanda hits the Philippines 


Surprisingly, when another crisis - Super Typhoon Yolanda (Haiyan) — 
hit the country in November 2013, Aquino still got a “very good” +54 
net satisfaction rating in the SWS survey conducted from December 11 
to 16, 2013. This, despite criticism from some parties on how the 
administration handled the relief operations. Yolanda victims 
comprised 13% of Filipino families who were respondents in the 
survey. 


The SWS also said that its survey showed that Aquino’s net 
satisfaction rating would have been +48 instead of +49 without the 
Yolanda victims. 
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From Social Weather Stations (SWS) 


Downhill 


Surveys noted the biggest drop in Aquino’s scores by 2014. The SWS 
June 2014 showed a 20-point drop in his net satisfaction rating — from 
+45 in March 2014 to +25 in June 2014. This was the first time that 
the administration received a “moderate” net satisfaction rating. 
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From Social Weather Stations (SWS) 


During this period, Aquino faced impeachment threats following the 
Supreme Court ruling that declared certain executive acts under the 
controversial Disbursement Acceleration Program (DAP) as 
unconstitutional. 


The DAP was used as a reform intervention to speed up public 
spending and boost economic growth. This gave Aquino and the 
executive branch power over public funds. 


On July 4, 2014, the Department of Budget and Management released 
a statement in response to a report claiming that P352.7 billion ($7.87 
billion**) was made available for the disposal of the executive 
exclusively for DAP projects. 


In a televised speech on July 14, 2014, Aquino responded to the 
Court’s ruling and defended the now-defunct DAP, saying: “DAP is 
good. Our intentions, our processes, and the results were correct. 
Bosses, I promise you: I will not allow your suffering to be prolonged — 
especially if we could do what we can as early as now.” 


In his speech, he also attacked the High Court, questioning how it 
arrived at such a decision. 


Nonetheless, the issue made a dent on Aquino’s popularity. In a Pulse 
Asia survey, Aquino’s approval rating dropped to 56% on June 14, 
2014, from 70% on March 15, 2014. 
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Aquino encounters a huge slump in the SWS June 2014 survey 


A history of declines 


Aquino seemed to be following a similar trend of decline in 
presidential ratings experienced by his predecessors. 


His mother, Corazon Aquino, plummeted to a single-digit +7 net 
satisfaction rating in November 1990 (a year after the December 1989 
coup, along with the other serious coup attempts) and failed to 
recover. 


Ramos peaked at +69 in July 1993, but fell to a mere +1 in October 
1995, when the country suffered a rice crisis. 


Before Estrada was ousted from office in 2001, his net satisfaction 
rating plummeted to +5 in the December 1999 and March 2000 
surveys, according to SWS. This can be traced to his alleged 
involvement in the so-called “jueteng gate” scandal. 


Gloria Macapagal Arroyo served as president for a total of nine years — 
from 2001 to 2004 to fill in the unserved term of her ousted 
predecessor, and from 2004 to 2010 following her victory in the 2004 
presidential race. She started with a net satisfaction rating of +24, 


which plunged to -53 rating with three months left in her term, due to 
allegations of corruption and poll fraud. 


Biggest downfall: Mamasapano 


Aquino had the lowest trust and approval ratings in his term - a 
staggering +11 net satisfaction rating in March 2015 - amid outrage 
over the Mamasapano incident. 


One of the biggest factors that fanned public anger was Aquino’s 
absence at the arrival honors for the remains of 42 of the 44 fallen 
Special Action Force (SAF) troopers at the Villamor Air Base on 
January 29, 2015. 


Many Filipino netizens slammed how Aquino handled the 
Mamasapano incident, and how he seemed to have washed his hands 
of the botched operation, based on his public explanation. 
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To the fallen heroes of PNP-SAF, we are sorry that your 
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A few months before the end of Aquino’s term, he gets the highest 
satisfaction ratings from the poorest Class E and respondents from 
rural areas in the April 2016 SWS survey, where he obtained a net 
satisfaction rating of +27. Among locations, the Visayas gave him the 
highest satisfaction rating. However, Aquino’s satisfaction ratings 
dropped in the National Capital Region and Luzon, and among those 
in the well-off Class ABC. 


Meanwhile, Pulse Asia noted that Aquino still recorded gains in his 
trust ratings during the period February to March 2016. 
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From Social Weather Stations 


Compared with the satisfaction ratings of past presidents since 1986, 


Aquino undoubtedly fared better. 


In his first quarter in office, or in September 2010, an SWS poll 
showed that Aquino was better appreciated in urban areas than in 
rural areas. But by the next quarter, November 2010, he was better 
appreciated in rural areas — a trend that continued until the end of his 
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By socioeconomic class, Aquino got the highest marks from the 
poorest Class E in September 2010, followed by the masa Class D, and 
the well-off ABC. While there were times when Class ABC gave Aquino 
the highest satisfaction marks — peaking at +78 in August 2012, the 
highest among social classes during Aquino’s term — by June 2016, it 
was Class D that gave him the highest marks (+ 30), followed by Class 
E (+28), and Class ABC (+10). 
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_ From Social Weather Stations 


By area, Aquino got the best end-term score from - ironically — 
residents of his successor’s bulwark, Mindanao, with +42. This was 
followed by the Visayas (+38), Balance Luzon (+23), and the 
National Capital Region (+13). 


The order is a complete reversal of the scores he got from these areas 
in the first SWS survey on presidential performance in September 
2010, where Metro Manila residents gave him the highest net 
satisfaction rating of +66, followed by Balance Luzon (+65), the 
Visayas (+54), and Mindanao (+52). 


During his presidency, Aquino got the highest score of +74 from the 
Visayas in June 2013; and the lowest from Balance Luzon, -3 in March 
2015. 


By the end of his term, Aquino got his lowest marks in Metro Manila 
(+13), followed by Balance Luzon (+23). He got his highest score in 
Mindanao (+ 42), followed by the Visayas (+ 38). 
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From Social Weather Stations 


In the final SWS survey conducted days before Aquino stepped down 
on June 30, 2010, 57% of Filipinos were satisfied with his 
performance, 28% were not, while 15% were undecided — for a +29 
net satisfaction rating at the end of his term. 


With that, “President Aquino now has the best finishing record among 
all presidents,” SWS said. 
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From Social Weather Stations 


The surveys have shown that the satisfaction and trust in the 
performance of Philippine leaders tend to dip over time. But in a span 
of six years, Filipinos, in general, looked kindly upon Aquino’s 
presidency. 


On May 10, 2016, Davao City Mayor Rodrigo Duterte gained millions 
of supporters to take the highest office in the country. How long will it 
take before he follows the historical declines of his predecessors? — 
Mary Gleefer Jalea 


*2013: US$1 = P44.4 
**2014: US$1 = P44.77 


CHAPTER FOUR 


KEEPING THE SOCIAL 
CONTRACT 


K to 12 and beyond: A look back 
at Aquino’s 10-point education 
agenda 


BY JEE Y. GERONIMO 


In 2010, President Benigno Aquino III envisioned education to be an 
investment in Filipinos. He proposed 10 ways to fix basic education in 
the country during his presidential campaign: 


12-year basic education cycle 

Universal pre-schooling for all 

Madaris education as a sub-system within the education 
system 

Technical-vocational education as an alternative stream 
in senior high school 

Every child a reader by Grade 1 

Science and math proficiency 

Assistance to private schools as essential partners in basic 
education 

Medium of instruction rationalized 

Quality textbooks 

Covenant with local governments to build more schools 


Department of Education officials said Aquino’s 10-point education 
agenda was the DepEd’s guiding document during his presidency. But 
there were backlogs from Aquino’s predecessor that had to be 
addressed first. When Aquino assumed office in 2010, schools sorely 
lacked thousands of teachers and classrooms, as well as millions of 
textbooks and classroom seats. 


In his fifth State of the Nation Address (SONA) in 2015, Aquino 
assured the next administration that education backlogs would be the 
least of its worries, but he also said that more education inputs would 
be needed in anticipation of increased enrollment in the coming years. 


But for Benjie Valbuena, national chairperson of the Alliance of 


Concerned Teachers-Philippines, the country’s education system only 
deteriorated during the Aquino presidency. 


“You can see that not only in the National Achievement Test, but also 
in the international achievement test, and the performance of Filipino 
graduates compared to the graduates of other nations,” he told 
Rappler. 


K to 12: Game-changer or burden? 


A 12-year basic education cycle, which Valbuena’s group is strongly 
opposed to, is actually the recognized standard for students and 
professionals globally, according to DepEd. 


Asked why they were opposed to the K to 12 program if they wanted 
Filipino graduates to be at par with their counterparts abroad, 
Valbuena said that the resistance stemmed from their belief that the 
country lacked the budget, preparation, and readiness for the reform. 


“Tf the country prepared for and studied this well...maybe we won’t 
have apprehensions, and we’d immediately see its effect. But as early 
as now, the dropout rate increased, professors and instructors lost 
their jobs, and the children are confused. There won’t be problems 
like these if we prepared for and studied this, and if you started it 
with the students in Kinder. It could’ve been great,” he said. 


Nelson Cainghog, a political analyst from the University of the 
Philippines (UP) Diliman, said the K to 12 - one of the “game 
changer” reforms in basic education — not only brings the Philippines 
at par with most countries in the world, but also prepares students for 
their preferred careers. 


The K to 12 program, which adds two more years to the country’s 
basic education cycle, was enacted in 2013. It was fully implemented 
in 2016, with the rollout of Grade 11 nationwide. 


In 2015, critics challenged the law before the Supreme Court and filed 
at least six petitions seeking its suspension. 
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Days before the start of school year 2013-14, parents, along with their children, 
stage a protest in Manila to ask the Supreme Court to stop the K to 12 program. 
Photo by Joel Liporada/Rappler 


Kindergarten, the ‘happy problem’ 


The Kindergarten Education Act, which made kindergarten education 
mandatory, was enacted a year ahead of the K to 12 program. 


“We started this in 2011, even in the absence of all the factors that 
could’ve made it possible. Brother Armin [Luistro] decided to push 
through with universal kindergarten in 2011 even though we had no 
budget for it, even though there were no actual teachers, that’s why 
we hired volunteer teachers,” explained Education Assistant Secretary 
Elvin Uy. 


For Uy, it was probably one of the least controversial legislations in 
education since “it sailed through Congress; no one really opposed the 
measure.” 


The implementation of universal kindergarten entered its 6th year in 
2016. Education Secretary Luistro considered kindergarten as one of 
the most important elements in K to 12. 


“That policy alone brought in 1.8 million new learners for DepEd. So 
the classroom backlog we had, at 66,800 when we came in, just 
ballooned because we opened a new program for Kinder in 38,000 
elementary schools,” he said during a Rappler Talk interview on June 
20, 2016. 


“Our enrollment is at around 1.8 million but that’s a happy problem. 


I’m happy to keep pace with enrollment that’s going up for a program 
as critical as Kinder.” 


Tech-voc in senior high school 


One of the many criticisms against K to 12 is how the new technical- 
vocational-livelihood (TVL) track under its senior high school program 
supposedly creates cheap labor and promotes an export labor policy in 
the country. 


“Biro mo ’yung mga kurso, caregiving, housekeeping, wellness massage, 
front desk reception — ’yun talagang palabas ng bansa.... Eh kung 
ganoon, paano tayo talaga makakaahon sa hirap (Imagine, the courses 
are caregiving, housekeeping, wellness massage, front desk reception — 
jobs available outside the country.... If that is the case, how can we 
really recover from poverty)?” Valbuena asked. 


“Kung magdadagdag ka ng dalawang taon, dapat naka-angkla ito sa 
pangangailangan mismo na problema ng bansa natin. Halimbawa, 
problema sa agraryo, sa industriyalisasyon, at mag-create ng trabaho sa 
bansa, hindi sa labas (If you’re going to add two years, it should be 
anchored on the needs and problems of our own country. For 
example, agrarian problems, problems in industrialization, and let’s 
create jobs here in the country, not outside),” he added. 


DepEd Assistant Secretary Jesus Mateo denied that labor export is the 
purpose of senior high school. The offerings under the program, he 
said, actually address local needs. 


Mateo also believed that K to 12 was changing the perception that 
those who finish a TVL course is a “second class citizen.” 


“Siguro that’s society’s perception, na if you have a diploma, sikat ka. 
Pero oo nga, may diploma ka, may trabaho ka naman ba? Kaya nga ang 
daming mga graduate ng four-year degree, eventually nag-aaral pa ulit 
sa tech-voc para lang ma-update ang kanilang skills doon sa trabaho na 
present,” he explained. 


(Maybe that’s society’s perception, that if you have a diploma, you’re 
better. Sure, you may have a diploma, but do you have a job? We 
have a lot of graduates from a four-year degree who eventually study 
tech-voc again just so they can update their skills for the job that is 
present.) 


As of June 23, 2016, out of more than 1.2 million senior high school 
enrollees, 475,540 Grade 11 students chose the TVL track. A majority 
or 340,653 of them enrolled in public schools. 


“Regarding questions like, ‘Why are there many students in tech-voc 


tracks?’ It’s because that is the child’s choice,” Mateo said. 


To prepare students for the TVL track in senior high school, DepEd 
modified its Technology and Livelihood Education (TLE) curriculum 
for junior high school. In Grades 7 and 8, students learn exploratory 
TLE, while they choose their specialization in Grades 9 and 10. 


“Tt wouldn’t make sense to have it in senior high school without laying 
the groundwork in junior high,” Uy explained. 


Grade 1 students ‘readers in their mother tongue’ 


When it came to making every child a reader by Grade 1, Uy said 
students were at least readers in their mother tongue. 


“But the difficult part for us is making them also a reader in English in 
Grade 1. Most of the time, by the end of Grade 1, they would have the 
listening skills for English. But for mother tongue and Filipino, they 
should be readers,” he added. 


Local and international studies have shown that early learners’ use of 
the mother tongue inside the classroom produces better and faster 
learners. It makes them adept at learning a second (Filipino) and third 
language (English) too. 


This is the wisdom behind DepEd’s mother tongue-based multilingual 
education program for students in kindergarten to Grade 3. 


Luistro said this shift to the mother tongue during the early years is 
perhaps his department’s “most complicated” policy, especially since 
they had to develop dictionaries and learning materials in 19 
languages. 


“We now have at least three or four years of experience and we are 
beginning to assess the language efficiency and the impact of that on 
language and numeracy of our students, and we’re seeing very, very 
good results,” Luistro explained. 


“They are able to understand major concepts. Once they are able to 
grasp major concepts in their first language, it is so much easier to 
teach the second language, and then a third.” 


Science and math proficiency 


Under the K to 12 program, the science and math curriculum for 
junior high school follows the spiral progression approach instead of 
the K to 10’s discipline-based approach. 


“There was really no basis for [discipline-based approach in high 
school],” Uy said. 


Using the science subject as an example, he explained: “Why is 
Biology for 14-year-olds, and why is Chemistry for 15-year-olds, and 
why is Physics for 16-year-olds? There are concepts in Biology which 
are easy, there are concepts in Biology which are very difficult.” 


With the spiral progression approach, students learn General Science, 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics on a per-quarter basis. Basic 
competencies are taught in Grade 7, and the lessons get more 
complicated in Grades 8, 9, and 10. This approach also applies to the 
math subject. 


“It follows the cognitive development and maturity of our learners,” 
Uy said. 


But this same curriculum meant to improve the science and math 
proficiency of Filipino students also allegedly “diluted” the special 
science curriculum of Manila Science High School (MSHS) - or so 
critics of the K to 12 program say. 


“Because of K to 12, the curriculum at Manila Science is no longer 
considered special science. Now it’s just like an ordinary high school,” 
Valbuena said in a mix of English and Filipino. 


Severo Brillantes, counsel for parents and teachers from MSHS, earlier 
told Rappler that K to 12 is actually a “huge step backward in so far as 
the development of science and technology is concerned.” 


Brillantes represented one group of petitioners who wanted K to 12 
suspended. 


In 2015, DepEd also admitted delays in buying science and math kits 
worth billions for thousands of schools in the country, despite two 
years of budgetary allocations. 


Should government assist private schools? 


Financial support for private schools increased under the Aquino 
administration, Uy said, but he admitted “not all people are happy 
with it.” 


Consider the 2016 budget for DepEd’s Education Service Contracting 
(ESC) under the Government Assistance to Students and Teachers in 
Private Education (GASTPE). 


Uy said ESC in 2016 was a P9-billion ($191.49 million*) program that 
could support up to one million public school students who will enroll 
in private junior high schools. He said this budget, which has 
increased over the years, was the Aquino administration’s most 
significant assistance to private schools. 


In 2016, the government also introduced the senior high school 
voucher program meant to support Grade 10 completers from public 
schools who want to pursue Grade 11 in private schools or local and 
state universities and colleges. 


The program had a budget of P12 billion ($255.32 million) in 2016, 
P11 billion ($234.04 million) of which went to private senior high 
schools. 


“Some of the criticisms...say, ‘Why are we spending on private schools 
when we should be spending on our own schools and students?’ The 
simple answer there is, the government has been spending on both,” 
Uy explained. 


He said the DepEd’s budget was the clearest proof of this spending, as 
it ballooned to P433 billion ($9.2 billion) in 2016 from P175 billion 
($3.8 billion**) in 2010. By 2016, the government spent close to 
P20,000 ($425.5) per student, from about P8,000 ($174) in 2010. 


But the voucher program was exactly why critics called the K to 12 a 
“privatization” in education. Valbuena said this privatization “is a 
violation of our Constitution, because in the Constitution, education is 
free in elementary and high school.” 


But as of June 23, 2016, most Grade 11 students were still in public 
schools (753,249) compared to those in private schools (485,111). 
There were 46,000 elementary and high schools in the country - still 
outnumbering the 12,072 private schools nationwide. 


Support for private Madrasah schools was also scaled up under the 
Aquino administration. Uy said a similar ESC-type program provided 
funding to private Madrasah schools in the Philippines. 


The goal of DepEd’s Madrasah Education Program is to enhance the 
educational development of Filipino Muslims. The Arabic Language 
and Islamic Values Education program for public school students has 
been in place even before the Aquino administration. 


Textbooks and learning materials 


With or without K to 12, the quality of textbooks in the country has 
been the subject of complaints year in and year out. There were 
complaints on grammatical and factual errors, and textbooks that 
were “no longer responsive” to the new K to 12 curriculum. 


Uy admitted that some of the criticisms were “valid and _ level- 
headed,” but the quality of textbooks “is also something we’re 
continuously hammering.” 


With the help of external partners, DepEd developed its own learning 


materials for Grades 1 to 4 and Grades 7 to 10 under the K to 12 
curriculum. DepEd procures the printing and delivery for the hard 
copies of these materials. 
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Se “ 
Textbooks welcome students of the Corazon Aquino Elementary School in 
Quezon City during the start of the academic year. Photo by Jire Carreon/ 
Rappler 


For Grades 5 to 6 and Grades 11 to 12, meanwhile, the learning 
materials are a mix of those developed by DepEd and those developed 
by private publishers. 


But Uy lamented that some criticisms on _ textbooks are 
“unfortunately...based on early and supposedly confidential drafts of 
the materials, but for whatever reason, leaked out.” 


“So what is difficult for the department is when we are criticized but 
we don’t know the basis of the criticism - meaning, we don’t know if 
the comments are based on the final materials or on the draft,” he 
added. 


Regardless, he said that since 2013, DepEd had internally asked 
people to give their feedback on the new learning materials, and this 
in turn “improved the process of how we develop the materials.” 


Still, UP’s Cainghog said the department could have started 
developing K to 12’s learning materials sooner. 


“Tf the reform did not push through, the same materials could be used 
for introductory college. Some of the materials are still being 
developed and have not been thoroughly tested. These could have 


been tested in first year college,” he added. 


The role of local government 


Every local government unit (LGU) has a special education fund (SEF) 
that comes from the additional 1% tax on real property. Local school 
boards use the SEF for improving education services of public schools 
in their locality. 


Uy said under the Aquino administration, DepEd engaged LGUs to 
maximize their SEF and go beyond classroom construction. 


“So we do want local governments to champion basic education 
regardless of color, regardless of political strife, and I think we’ve 
done that to a large extent,” he explained. 


“That’s why I think, for example, during the campaign this year, you 
don’t see a groundswell of opposition against the K to 12 program, 
because I think for the most part, a lot of the local chief executives 
agreed to the merits of the program.” 


DepEd superintendents are members of local school boards, but the 
local school board as a collegial body has the final say on how the SEF 
will be spent. 


“It’s very important for them to direct those funds or those resources 
to something that’s truly useful and beneficial to the student 
communities in their area,” Uy said. 


“They all go to basic education, a lot of them still go to construction 
or repair [of classrooms], some of them might go to [Maintenance and 
Other Operating Expenses], payment of utilities, or other small items. 
Some of it would be used for benchmarking studies, some of it is to 
support [activities] like Palarong Pambansa.” 


Moving forward 


For Uy, the Aquino administration fulfilled its 10-point education 
agenda “but in varying degrees of success.” 


Luistro, meanwhile, believed that the biggest changes in education 
happened under this administration. The changes under Aquino were 
“not very well appreciated, but I think history will bear [this] out.” 


“He has contributed so much in that change,” he said. 


As the Aquino government transitioned to the Duterte administration, 
outgoing education officials expressed relief that Leonor Briones 
would be taking the helm of the department. 


Even critics think it would not be difficult to dialogue with Briones on 


improving the country’s education system. 


Valbuena even urged President-elect Rodrigo Duterte to listen to the 
same pleas they’ve had all these years: Stop K to 12, increase budgets 
for education, increase the salary of teachers and government 
employees, and give schools in indigenous communities permits to 
operate. 


But the outgoing education secretary is confident that K to 12 will 
continue under Briones. Now that the program is in place, he said the 
next revolution in education would be in technology. 


“Technology will change the face of education. We need to bring in 
the hardware but we need to do that for every single school.... We’ll 
have to start with the farthest school,” Luistro said. 


But beyond providing schools with their basic information and 
communications technology packages, Uy noted that the next 
administration now “has the luxury” to look at how ICT would affect 
or improve teachers’ pedagogy, since the Aquino administration had 
already “accounted for the fundamental [education] inputs.” 


Luistro agreed: “We have to make sure that teachers see themselves as 
facilitators of learning. At this day and age, education will have to be 
owned by the students themselves, and the learner must be trained 
towards independent learning.” 


*2016: US$1 = P47 
**2010: US$1 = P46 


It’s a wrap: Dinky Soliman’s 
report card at DSWD 


BY VOLTAIRE TUPAZ 


Secretary Corazon “Dinky” Soliman wrapped up her stint at the 
Department of Social Welfare and Development (DSWD) at ground 
zero of Super Typhoon Yolanda (Haiyan), the strongest typhoon that 
struck the country in recent history. 


In Guiuan town in Eastern Samar, Soliman refuted allegations that the 
DSWD failed to serve areas affected by Yolanda by showcasing major 
programs she believes would define her legacy. 


Soliman inaugurated classrooms and the biggest rural health center in 
Yolanda-hit areas. The DSWD turned over to fisherfolk a boat garage 
that will protect the coastal community’s main tool for livelihood 
during typhoons. 


Asked about the state of recovery in Eastern Visayas in a news 
briefing, Soliman said that rehabilitation efforts in the region were 
almost 90% complete. 


Soliman wanted to leave behind an image of the DSWD that managed 
to turn a picture of devastation and hopelessness into a showcase of 
the milestones of the Aquino administration’s anti-poverty programs. 


She summarized the DSWD’s achievements as follows: 


* Enhanced effectiveness and efficiency of the bureaucracy 
* Demand-driven expansion of programs 

* Quality disaster response 

* Sustainability of gains 


4Ps perked up local economies 


Soliman’s claims are not without basis. The agency’s performance was 
well documented and backed by studies. 


“If there is one good thing that we can turn over to the new 


administration, it is evidence-based policy making, planning and 
evaluation,” Soliman said in a forum held on June 29, 2016, the day 
before she vacated the post she held under two administrations. 


She was referring to a study that revealed that the Pantawid 
Pamilyang Pilipino Program (4Ps), the Aquino government’s flagship 
poverty alleviation effort, helped perk up local economies. 


In Bicol for instance, the cash grants, along with the local government 
unit’s Internal Revenue Allotment (IRA), created a multiplier effect in 
the local economy estimated to be 7.87 and 3.49 for the first and 
second income deciles, respectively. If continued, the program can 
potentially generate an additional P18 billion ($382.97 million*) to 
P40 billion ($851 million) revenues in the area. 


“These findings reinforce that Pantawid Pamilya can transform not 
only the lives of its beneficiaries, but also the communities where they 
live,” Soliman noted. 


This outcome of the program complemented the Aquino 
administration’s macroeconomic legacy which aimed to promote 
inclusive growth. 


Was it felt by the poor? 


In terms of scale and reach, 4Ps increased exponentially under the 
Aquino administration. From about 800,000 family-beneficiaries in 
2010, the program’s coverage expanded to 4.4 million by 2016. It also 
reached out to the homeless and indigenous peoples. 


A household-beneficiary with three children can receive P1,400 ($30) 
a month or up to P15,000 ($331) a year if children are sent to school, 
visit health centers, and participate in family development sessions. 


Impact evaluation confirmed the program’s effectiveness in meeting 
its goals of keeping children healthy and in school. More than 93% of 
the household-beneficiaries complied with the requirements for 
receiving cash, well in excess of the 80% target, according to the 
Asian Development Bank (ADB). 


DSWD head Corazon ‘Dinky’ Soliman with President Benigno Aquino III and 
ADB president Takehiko Nakao during a conference on Sustaining the Gains of 
the Conditional Cash Transfer in the Philippines at the ADB Headquarters in 
Mandaluyong City on January 13, 2016. Photo by Rey Baniquet/Malacafiang 
Photo Bureau 


“More Pantawid program mothers were seeking pre- and post-natal 
care and delivering babies in health facilities than mothers in non- 
program households. Child labor in program households was lower 
than in nonprogram households by an average of seven days per 
month,” ADB noted. 


The program also helped increase the enrollment rate of 6- to 11-year- 
old children to 98%, the impact evaluation showed. 


“After the grant increase for high school students, the enrollment rate 
for children aged 12 to 15 in poor households receiving the CCTs 
(Conditional Cash Transfer) was 6% points higher than for those in 
non-program households just above the poverty line,” ADB noted. 


The program also helped lift 1.5 million households from poverty 
from 2010 to 2016, government data showed. 


At least 5.5 million families or 28.7 million Filipinos were still 
identified as poor, based on the Listahanan 2. 
Convergence and continuity 


Despite these gains, DSWD admitted that nearly 68,000 family- 
beneficiaries among those lifted from poverty were still considered 
“vulnerable” or “transient poor” — at risk of reverting to poverty if an 


economic shock or a disaster occurs. 


“Given the number of natural disasters that hit the country in recent 
years, the DSWD recognizes the need to extend assistance to these 
families to keep them from becoming poor again,” Soliman had earlier 
said. 


Soliman expressed confidence that the risk could be overcome if 4Ps 
was sustained and prioritized together with other “social protection” 
efforts like the Sustainable Livelihood Program (SLP), and the Kapit- 
Bisig Laban sa Kahirapan-Comprehensive and Integrated Delivery of 
Social Services (KALAHI-CIDSS). 


“The Department was able to harmonize the implementation of the 
core poverty reduction programs to more effectively reach and assist 
intended beneficiaries,” Soliman noted. 


Many Yolanda survivors in Eastern Visayas wished that the Aquino 
administration’s poverty alleviation programs would be continued. 


“Hirap na hirap kami bago mag-4Ps (Life was very, very difficult before 
4Ps),” recalled Alangalang, Leyte resident Rita Bilason, whose family 
had been a 4Ps beneficiary since 2011. 


The program helped her save money to invest in a small store and a 
habal-habal (motorcycle taxi) to augment her family’s income that 
mainly came from farming. 


Bilason’s family was set to graduate from the program in 2016, but 
she hoped that more families would benefit from it as well. 


“Sana po ipagpatuloy ang programang ito kasi marami pa po ang 
nangangailangan nito (I hope that the program will be continued 
because many people need it),” she said. 


*US$1 = P47 


What happened to FOI under 
Aquino? 


BY RAISA SERAfICA 


The non-passage of the Freedom of Information (FOD bill under his 
term is considered as among Benigno Aquino III’s biggest failures. 


When he launched his presidential bid in 2010, Aquino committed to 
see through the passage of the FOI bill which would “ensure 
transparency and citizen’s participation” in governance. 


The vow to foster greater transparency in government and weed out 
corrupt officials - through various reforms, including an FOI law - 
was why more than 15 million Filipinos chose to elect him president 
in 2010. 


Promises of FOI legislation continued when Aquino assumed power. 
Amid delays and doubts, Aquino convinced the nation year after year 
that the thoroughly-debated measure - a supposed hallmark of his 
anti-corruption drive — would be approved before he handed over the 
reins to his successor. 


Six years went by. The FOI bill remained stuck in Congress. What 
exactly happened? 


Freedom of Information bill 


In 2013, the House of Representatives debated whether to call the 
measure Freedom of Information or Access to Information. Regardless 
of its name, the pro-transparency measure serves a common purpose: 
to set up a system that prescribes procedures and defines limitations 
for citizens’ access to government record and data. 


Why does the country need an FOI law? 


“As scholars, we view access to data as an integral component in 
evidence-based research. Currently, the arbitrary roadblocks sent by 
public offices are barriers to a sincere examination of government 


operations,” a group of academics from the University of the 
Philippines said. 


To illustrate the importance of an FOI law, Rappler, with the support 
of the Friedrich Naumann Foundation, analyzed freedom of 
information laws in other parts of the world in 2014. We noted these 
common features in the laws we studied: 


* An overall policy making information available 

* Limits of access 

* Prescribed process by which information may be 
accessed, cost of access, and processes for appealing 
rejected requests 

* In recent cases, measures to ensure that access to policies 
are enforced through oversight bodies and penalty 
clauses 


In other words, the FOI bill seeks to address a problem that has long 
plagued the Philippine bureaucracy: corruption. The goal of the 
measure is to help reduce corruption and abuse of office by making 
processes and records more transparent to the public who could help 
hold government offices accountable. 


What happened in the 15th Congress? 


Compared to how Congress acted swiftly on the impeachment of Chief 
Justice Renato Corona and the passage of the sin tax bill, the FOI bill 
moved at a snail’s pace in the 15th Congress. 


Advocates blamed Aquino’s observed passive approach and_ his 
supposed change of heart towards the bill. In October 2011, Aquino, 
for the first time, aired his apprehensions about the measure and said 
that while FOI is noble, “you'll notice that here in this country, there’s 
a tendency of getting information and not really utilizing it for the 
proper purposes.” 


The first FOI hearing at the House committee on public information, 
chaired by Eastern Samar Representative Ben Evardone, commenced 
as early as November 2010. But it wasn’t until January 2012 when the 
interagency body tasked to draft the Palace version of the FOI bill 
finally submitted its draft to the House. 


Without the stamp of urgency from the President, several factors 
hampered the progress of the FOI bill at the House. There was even 
one time when a meeting got postponed because there was no room 
available. 


Before 2012 ended, the Senate managed to approve its version of the 
FOI bill, formally called the People’s Ownership of Government 


Information (POGI) Act of 2012. 


Meanwhile, delays continued at the House until Congress went on a 
long break for the 2013 midterm elections. The FOI bill only managed 
to hurdle the committee level. 


Open government without FOI? 


While the Aquino administration failed to have the bill passed, it 
doesn’t mean it did nothing to introduce and encourage citizen 
participation and open governance. As soon as Aquino assumed the 
presidency, his administration made big strides and laid the 
groundwork for promoting transparency in the bureaucracy. 


The Aquino administration implemented full disclosure policies, the 
“seal of good local governance,” a cashless purchase system, and 
inaugurated its open government data web portal, to name a few. The 
government’s bottom-up budgeting and citizen participatory audit 
projects even bagged international awards for two consecutive years 
from the Open Government Partnership. 
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Transparency groups mane to Malacafiang to press the government to pass the 
Freedom of Information Act. 


However, critics said that these gains are futile without a measure that 
institutionalizes such reforms and gives flesh to the constitutional 
provisions guaranteeing public access to information. 


As what then-Quezon Representative Lorenzo “Erin” Tanada III said in 
2011, Aquino “has to understand that, even as he keeps on saying his 


administration is transparent, this institutional reform is not for his 
term, because we don’t know if the next administration will be as 
transparent.” 


Renewed hope in 16th Congress 


The start of the 16th Congress renewed hopes for the passage of the 
pro-transparency measure. Advocates, for their part, did not leave the 
passage of the bill solely in the hands of legislators. 


After the FOI bill languished in the legislative mill for more than two 
decades, the Right to Know, Right Now! Coalition filed an “indirect 
initiative” for their version of the FOI bill, dubbed the “People’s FOI 
Act,” on the first day of the 16th Congress. 


In May 2014, advocates of the bill also launched an online signature 
campaign for its passage. 


The pro-transparency bill gained more significance following the 
exposé on the pork barrel scam, the biggest corruption scandal in 
recent Philippine history. Advocates such as Ateneo School of 
Government Dean Tony La Vifa said that a silver lining to the Priority 
Development Assistance Fund (PDAF) scam and _ Disbursement 
Acceleration Program (DAP) controversy is the urgency it brings to 
the passage of the FOI bill. 


“Can you imagine, if we have the FOI, even before the money was 
spent, the [Department of Budget and Management] would be 
compelled to present and post the projects beforehand, not just after 
the fact,” Senator Grace Poe said in a forum co-organized by Rappler 
in July 2014. Poe is the principal sponsor of the FOI bill in the Senate. 


The Senate heeded calls for the urgent passage of the bill. In March 
2014, barely a year since the 16th Congress started, the Senate passed 
the FOI bill on third and final reading with 22 affirmative votes, no 
abstention, and no negative vote. 


As it did in the past, however, the House held up the rest of the pack. 


Despite the delays in the lower chamber, the Palace remained 
confident — a view shared by watchdogs. It would be ridiculous for the 
FOI not to be passed under Aquino’s term, Vince Lazatin, executive 
director of the Transparency and Accountability Network, told the 
Senate public information and mass media committee during its first 
hearing on the measure in September 2013. 


This promise was echoed by Aquino’s allies in Congress. To assure 
advocates, Speaker Feliciano Belmonte Jr. even joked in 2013 that he 
could be “hanged” if the bill wouldn’t be passed in the 16th Congress. 


“Ipinangako ko during the 16th Congress, kahit bitayin ninyo ako kung 
natapos [itong 16th Congress] at ’di nakapasa (I promised this during 
the 16th Congress. You can hang me if [the 16th Congress] ends and it 
has not been passed),” Belmonte said then. 


Road bumps 
What has kept the House from passing the FOI bill? 


Advocates and legislators cited at least two things: contentious 
provisions such as the right of reply, and the absence of marching 
orders from the President. 


The right of reply has become a subject of controversy since it will 
give people the right to respond to alleged false accusations. The 
consolidated version which has been pending before the Committee on 
Rules since May 2015 does not include a right of reply. 


At least three separate right of reply bills are pending before the 
committee. 


Meanwhile, Aquino took a wait-and-see approach in his first years as 
president and kept silent on the pro-transparency measure in his State 
of the Nation Addresses (SONA). After all, he said, he could not certify 
the bill as urgent, as there was no pressing need for it. 


While Aquino remained silent on the FOI bill up to his final SONA, he 
included it in his priority bills in his final budget message in 2015, 
issued a day after the SONA. 


Did his endorsement come a little too late? 


An urgent stamp would have allowed lawmakers to approve the bill 
on second and third reading on the same day, instead of having to 
wait for three days as provided under the House rules. 


‘Death’ of FOI 


The FOI bill lost its chance of passage in the 16th Congress when the 
House adjourned on June 6, 2016, or four days ahead of the end of 
session scheduled on June 10. 


The measure was up for approval on second reading when the House 
adjourned. 


President-elect Rodrigo Duterte had said that if Congress would 
continue to drag its feet on the FOI bill, he would issue an Executive 
Order (EO) with the same effect once he assumed office. But the EO 
would only cover the executive department. 


At least 95 countries have FOI laws in place. Will the country finally 


be added to this list under the Duterte presidency? We have six years 
to find out. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


UP CLOSE AND PERSONAL 


The emotional journey of 
Benigno Aquino III 


BY MIA M. GONZALEZ 


Benigno Aquino III still has time left on his tenancy, but he’s already 
packed. 


The 15th Philippine president didn’t seem to have as much baggage as 
most of his predecessors when he walked into Malacanang in 2010. 
He’s an orphan and a bachelor. He had a girlfriend at the time, but not 
for long, and many friends — quite a few with him on the full stretch 
of the “Daang Matuwid” journey to his promised Philippines, where a 
crackdown on corruption would free people from poverty. 


But as Aquino prepares to leave his temporary bachelor’s pad, he may 
find his take-home load far heavier than what he had brought with 
him, capping an odyssey where public emotions - and the question of 
whether the Chief Executive considered them — were key. 


The son of democracy icons Ninoy and Cory Aquino was propelled to 
power by a nuclear explosion of emotions — national grief over his 
mother’s death, and the same depth and breadth of public anger 
toward the sins of his predecessor. The fallout was not felt until the 
last full year of his term, when the same adoring public found itself 
inconsolable and outraged by a few of the “uncaring” decisions he and 
his administration had made. 


His story 


On a Tuesday afternoon, June 7, 2016, in Malacanang’s Music Room, 
Aquino gives Rappler a broader look at where his leadership has taken 
the Philippines. 


“There is no place in the country that I am afraid to go to because we 
neglected them,” he says, before diving into how his flagship 
Conditional Cash Transfer program has begun to _ break 
intergenerational poverty. 


Aquino talks with Rappler for nearly 3 hours in two rounds of 
interviews. He takes only one break. Throughout, he remains relaxed, 
confident, and in good spirits, regardless of the questions asked — the 
picture of a retiring public servant satisfied with a job well done. 


President Benigno Aquino III stresses a point during Rappler Talk with Maria 
Ressa at the Palace Music Room on June 7, 2016. Photo by LeAnne Jazul/ 
Rappler 


Aquino is slightly leaning to his right, arms folded, sometimes one 
hand scooping his cheek - a mannerism he shares with his successor. 
His periodic fits of coughing — the subject of news stories early in his 
term - are no longer jarring; he has somehow integrated these into his 
speech and doesn’t keep him from responding to questions. 


More than a few times, he moves his hands to animate his anecdotes, 
his adventures and misadventures as president, and to punctuate his 
achievements. He uses his voice the same way. He has always been a 
lively storyteller, far from the emotionless Chief Executive some 
perceive him to be. 


A sensitive man 


People who have worked with Aquino describe him as considerate and 
maawain (compassionate). This can be seen in small, everyday 
gestures behind Palace doors. 


“Ladies first,” is a given at the start of shared meals. A Palace official 
says he would always remind the female staff members to heed the 
President’s call because if they follow protocol and wait for Aquino to 


get food first, all of them would starve. 


Midway through his term, Aquino visited the wake of a Malacafang 
Press Corps member who died of cancer. After noticing that the father 
was sickly, he directed an aide to schedule him for a checkup. 
Knowing that the late journalist was the breadwinner, he asked 
whether her two siblings had jobs. The Office of the President hired 
the older one. 


At events with children, Aquino turns into everybody’s favorite uncle, 
high-fiving tiny hands left and right, asking questions, cracking jokes. 


In discussions with public officials, his oft-repeated order is to deliver 
“palpable” and enduring reforms that would benefit future 
generations. There’s the Aluling Bridge, for example, that connects 
Ilocos Sur to Mountain Province completed only under his watch - 
after over 30 years and six presidents. Before it was finally opened to 
traffic in 2013, it was jokingly called the “longest bridge” because of 
the time it took to be completed. 


Aquino, a known history buff, is conscious of how future Filipinos 
would look back at his presidency. During the election season, when 
his anointed candidates sorely needed a boost, he vetoed the proposed 
Social Security System (SSS) pension hike bill and refused to support 
the income tax cut for low-salary earners — low-hanging fruits; gifts, 
even, for an administration reviled as uncaring. 


Explaining his decisions then, Aquino said he would rather be called 
“heartless” now than “heartless and careless” in the future, when the 
SSS goes bankrupt and its members are left holding the bag if he had 
signed the bill into law. The bill seeking to scrap income tax payment 
for fixed-income earners would deny government a steady revenue 
stream for its social services and key programs. Congress did not give 
him any proposal to compensate for the loss. 


President Benigno Aquino III high-fives with children dressed as elves during the 
DSWD’s Pasko ng Batang Pinoy Project at the Palace grounds on December 19, 
2012. Photo by Gil Nartea/Malacafiang Photo Bureau 


Aquino may have learned from former president Fidel Ramos. He is 
credited with reinvigorating the Philippine economy by solving the 
power crisis and breaking up monopolies in industries such as in 
telecommunications, which mobile phone-dependent Filipinos enjoy 
to this day. But today, Ramos is arguably most remembered for the 
country’s prevailing expensive power costs — the highest in the region 
and a dampener on investments - because of the Ramos 
administration’s flawed negotiated contracts with power suppliers. 


Aquino’s argument is lost on critics who cannot shake off their image 
of the callous Chief Executive who chose a scheduled car plant 
function than comfort widows of elite cops who got butchered in the 
southern Philippines. 


For them, he’s the unsympathetic leader who inspired a thousand and 
one memes and crisp expletives from people stuck in queues at train 
stations or in Metro Manila traffic. Worst of all, some of them say, he 
has developed a thick skin to broadsides against his leadership. 


Aquino is not as onion-skinned as he was during his early years, when 
his new administration was ridiculed as a “Student Council” 
government. This is clear in how he answered some of Rappler’s 
questions that might have visibly piqued him years ago. But he 
continues to be sensitive to criticism, which the public would 
sometimes glimpse at press conferences or in some of his public 
addresses. 


This is a common observation of those who have worked with him 
and journalists who have covered him: In a sea of praise, he would 
likely remember the lone buoy of disapproval - or what looks to him 
like censure — bobbing in the surf. Its mildest form is his continued 
insistence that he never had a honeymoon with the public, the media, 
since he assumed office, though his survey numbers prior to the 
Mamasapano incident would debunk this claim. 


The heartbreaks 


Though already a senator, Aquino was a minor political figure when 
he came under the spotlight in 2008, the year his mother began a 
year-and-a-half long bout with colon cancer. The family spokesman, 
he was tasked with updating the public about the condition of former 
president Corazon Aquino, and ultimately, her passing, even when he 
had not yet dealt with his own grief. 


Facing local and international media hours after Mrs. Aquino’s death, 
he kept his composure and managed to “smile” as he spoke — a default 
facial expression that he would get criticized for when he became 
president - but his voice betrayed him when he relayed how the 
family was holding up. 


Years later, he would recall these personal losses to explain why he 
chose not to lead the arrival honors for the slain Special Action Force 
(SAF) cops in Camp Bagong Diwa. When his father, former Senator 
Benigno “Ninoy” Aquino Jr. was assassinated upon his return to 
Manila in 1983, and when his mother died 26 years later, his family 
needed time to grieve. This was what he wanted to give the SAF 44 
families, he would say every time the issue was raised. 


In a Rappler roundtable interview, Aquino counts the Mamasapano 
clash as among the biggest heartbreaks of his presidency, along with 
the Supreme Court ruling on the Disbursement Acceleration Program 
(DAP), and Super Typhoon Yolanda (Haiyan). 


The Mamasapano incident, he says, “gained traction” so all his 
political foes rode on the issue. 2015, after all, was the year before the 
presidential elections. Up to that point, there was no major issue that 
could dent his popularity. 


“Mamasapano was anything and everything that I did or didn’t do,” he 
says. “Bakit ’di ko sinalubong ang SAF 44 (Why didn’t I welcome the 
SAF 44)?” 


There were repeated suggestions for him to stand beside the widows 
and their families as the mangled bodies of their loved ones arrived at 
the tarmac, but he wanted to give the families space, and for all 


government assistance ready by his pre-scheduled meeting with them 
the following day. 


The next day, he attended the necrological services and met with the 
families. Some grief-stricken family members did not even want to 
look at him, but some were overheard asking the President to help get 
their children into the Philippine Military Academy. To this day, he 
believes he had done the right thing. 


Paying his respects before one of the 44 police commandos killed in an anti- 
terror operation, during a necrological service at Camp Bagong Diwa on January 
30, 2015. Photo by Noel Celis/AFP 


“To my mind, the best way to do that was to have as much as possible 
a non-emotional period with them,” he says. 


“Siyempre, kung ano-ano na ang sinabi.... Pero ’yun nga ang point. Sa 
totoo lang, di ko naman puwedeng sabihing manhid ako pero as much as 
possible, kung ako naman binabanatan ng nonsense, bahala na kayo. I 
have X amount of time to be able to effect all the changes that we 
want. I cannot spend all this time wasting it on something that does 
not lead to a betterment of the situation of our people,” Aquino adds. 


(Of course, so many things were said.... But that’s the point. Honestly, 
I can’t say that I’m unsympathetic but as much as possible, if the 
attacks against me are nonsense, it’s up to you. I have X amount of 
time to be able to effect all the changes that we want. I cannot spend 
all this time wasting it on something that does not lead to a 
betterment of the situation of our people.) 


It snowballed into a “series of unfortunate incidents,” as one political 
observer put it. Some candidates used the “manhid (uncaring)” image 
of Aquino in managing the Mamasapano crisis and sewed it into other 
urban woes, creating a potent quilt of miseries under his “Daang 
Matuwid” leadership. 


Show of sympathy 


Aquino usually shuns public stunts that he believes are meant only to 
earn empty brownie points. He did not go to the wake of Filipino 
transgender woman Jennifer Laude, who was killed by US Marine 
Joseph Scott Pemberton in Olongapo City in 2014, because he said he 
didn’t know her and personally condoling with her family would just 
be uncomfortable for both sides. 


“Tt’s like how can I say that I really sympathize with their loss and 
have some relevant discussion with them on trying to assuage their 
loss at that point in time?” Aquino said in a news briefing then, when 
asked if he would go to Laude’s wake. Readers commenting on the 
Rappler story page were generally in agreement with the President, 
saying it was better for him not to be “opportunistic.” 


When Aquino chooses to go to public events, it’s usually for major 
crises. This was evident in the last quarter of 2013, when the country 
was rocked by natural and man-made disasters. 


For 11 days in September, 2013, the President stayed in Zamboanga 
City to personally oversee operations to end the Zamboanga siege. He 
wanted to make sure that there would be no civilian casualties. In the 
end, over 200 people were killed during the crisis, mostly Moro 
National Liberation Front members belonging to the faction of Nur 
Misuari. There were several civilian deaths. 


A day after a 7.2-magnitude earthquake struck Central Visayas on 
October 15, 2013, Aquino flew to Bohol and Cebu. A week later, he 
and members of his Cabinet returned to Bohol and slept in pitched 
army tents in hardest-hit Loon. This was to show “solidarity” with the 
victims and to signal a return to normalcy after the tragedy. 


“Dinesisyon po namin na ipakita sa inyo kung paano paniniwala [na ligtas 
na dito], ’di siyempre wala pong mas magandang pruweba ’yan kung hindi 
*’yung makiisa kami sa inyo ngayon, dumamay ngayong gabi (We decided 
that there is no better way to prove that it is safe here than to be with 
you, in solidarity, tonight),” he told the people there. 


In November 2013, Super Typhoon Yolanda (Haiyan) struck Eastern 
Visayas. Before Yolanda made landfall, he addressed the nation to 
remind affected local governments and communities to do preemptive 


evacuation. “This is a very real danger,” he said then. 
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The Philippine chief checks on a Yolanda survivor in a mobile hospital on 
November 18, 2013. Photo by Gil Nartea/Malacafiang Photo Bureau 


If he wanted to milk the disaster to his advantage, Aquino says he 
would have ordered the live TV broadcast of the government briefing 
on Yolanda. Then, he says, he would have made an overly dramatic, 
impassioned appeal “showing all my emotions.” 


“Grabe na ho itong bagyong ito (This typhoon is really serious),” he says 
in an exaggerated pleading voice, giving a glimpse of the option he 
rejected. Doing this, he says, would have triggered pandemonium. 
Instead, he chose to calmly apprise the public on the gravity of the 
impending situation. 


“Parating ine-emphasize, act presidential. Pero ito, more than anything, 
ang idea ko: ‘Kaya kitang ikalma. Obligasyon ko. Kaya kitang maka- 
recover nang mas maaga. Obligasyon ko.’ Ngayon kung ako may 
frustration, may galit, may tampo, whatever, bahala na ang tiyan ko. 
Kaya dito na ako nakatikim ng hyperacidity,” says the 56-year-old 
Aquino. 


(Always emphasize, act presidential. But this, more than anything, my 
idea was: “I can calm you down. That’s my obligation. I can help you 
recover earlier. That’s my obligation.” Now, if there is frustration, 
anger, hard feelings, whatever, my stomach will deal with that. That’s 
why I experienced hyperacidity here.) 


Yolanda killed over 6,000 people. He went to the ravaged 


communities afterwards to bring relief goods and a message of hope. 
He came across people who remained resilient even after they had lost 
everything but their lives. 


While discussing Yolanda, Aquino tells Rappler an anecdote about 
Guiuan Mayor Christopher Sheen Gonzales, when national 
government officials visited his Eastern Samar town after Yolanda. 


Aquino says that when the mayor, who sustained an arm injury while 
helping evacuate residents to safer ground, was alone with the 
national officials inside a vehicle, he finally had time to lower his 
guard. 


He says Gonzales told the officials: “Salamat, dumating kayo. Sa totoo 
lang, lahat sumasandal sa akin — ’yung tirahan, tarpaulin, ’yung pantakip 
ng bubong, pagkain, gamot. Sa totoo lang, siyempre, matibay ako! Ngayon 
nandito na kayo, mas marami kayong kaya, puwede ba ihinga ko na sa 
inyo lahat ito? Ibubuhos ko naman, sa inyo naman ako sasandal.’ Pagbaba 
ng kotse, sabi ni Mayor, ‘Okay na ako.’” 


(Thanks, you’re here. Honestly, everyone is leaning on me for shelter, 
roofing, food, medicine. In truth, of course, I’m strong! Now that 
you’re here, you can do a lot more so can I just vent this all out to 
you? Let me lean on you. When he alighted from the car, the mayor 
said, “I’m okay now.”) 


“Tf he collapses, everybody else [will too],” Aquino says. 


The value of empathy 


Asked whether there is value in empathy in a president, Aquino nods 
after he takes a sip of water. Then he asks matter-of-factly: “I’ve been 
accused of lacking empathy. Can you help me? Can you give me an 
example when I lacked empathy? Can you give me a situation where I 
was supposed to have lacked empathy?” 


He recounts the 1987 coup attempt against the first Aquino 
administration, when he was nearly killed by rebel soldiers while he 
was on his way to Malacafiang. This happened because he wanted to 
be with his family during the turmoil and he did not check with 
security officials before heading to the Palace. 


Aquino lost three of the four people who were with him. He got shot 
five times, one leaving an irremovable bullet in the left side of his 
neck. Aquino says the experience has taught him not to be impulsive. 


“If somebody is undergoing a tragedy and ang ginawa ko nakiiyak lang 
ako sa kanya — ‘Paano na kami nito?’ ‘Paano ka nga ba?’ [feigns crying] 
— ang paniwala ko, papaano makakatulong? Parang ang papel ko, ama ng 


bayan, masasandalan niya,” Aquino says. 


(If somebody is undergoing a tragedy and what I did was, I cried 
along with him - “What will happen to us?” “What will happen to 
you?” [feigns crying] -— my belief is, how will it help? My role is to be 
the father of the nation, someone he can lean on.) 


He adds: “I have to show I am in control. I have to show, ‘Yes we will 
be able to help you. We are now actually helping you. Or we have 
directed the relevant agencies and organizations to render you 
whatever assistance you need.” 


Apparently learning from the lessons of the Mamasapano incident, 
Aquino went to the wake of two soldiers killed in an encounter with 
the Bangsamoro Islamic Freedom Fighters in May 2015. Thirteen 
months later, he personally condoled with families of slain soldiers, 
and checked on those wounded in an encounter with the Abu Sayyaf 
in Basilan. 


Anger manager 


Another emotion that Aquino has learned to control is his anger, 
especially when it involves decision-making. He says this is something 
he learned to do early in his life. 


During a sikaran match - a Filipino martial art likened to 
streetfighting which involves using one’s hands and feet — the teenage 
Aquino’s anger got the better of him and he became careless. 


“First tournament, napuruhan niya ako. Ang habol ko makabawi lang; 
walang focus. Sabi ng instructor ko, ‘Pag galit ka, walang focus,’” the 
President says. 


(First tournament, my opponent got me good. My only aim was to hit 
back; I lost focus. My instructor later told me, “If you’re angry, you 
lose focus.”) 


a ot a ee aes 
Presentations at Cabinet meetings are likened to a thesis defense in front of 
President Benigno Aquino III. Photo from Malacafang Photo Bureau 


At meetings, Aquino has been observed not to show his frustration 
with flawed presentations and arguments through the usual means. 
Unlike some of his predecessors, he doesn’t yell or throw things on the 
table. If he gets too angry, he would take a break. He has also been 
seen quietly gripping the table to keep himself from losing his cool. He 
doesn’t want anger to cloud his judgment. 


“Any decision made in anger is normally wrong. Kung galit ako, pause 
muna (If I get angry, we have to pause first),” he says. 


The President says he’s also conscious that if he bawls out an official, 
chances are the subordinates of the latter would get a beating, and 
others down the line. 


“Pag ako nagalit, siyempre conscious ako na ’yung under me mas galit at 
’yung under him lalong galit. Baka tingnan ko lang nang masama, 
sinampal na ng under me [’yung tao niyaJ, sinuntok, sinipa na. May 
control dapat ’yun,” Aquino adds. “Kung ano gagawin ko, siyempre 
mama-magnify ng subordinate ko. Hindi puwede. Tiis ka.” 


(When I get angry, of course I’m conscious that those under me would 
get angry, and those under him would get more angry. If I glared at 
the official, he might beat up the people under him. There should be 
some control. Whatever I do will be magnified by my subordinate. 
That can’t be. So I have to bear it.) 


He cites a Palace meeting on government efforts in Guinsaugon, Saint 
Bernard town in Leyte, years after the 2006 landslide that buried an 


entire village. He got riled when an Office of Civil Defense (OCD) 
official prefaced every sentence with, “We hope, we believe, we think, 
we assume.” The official also presented wrong figures —- a known pet 
peeve of Aquino, who keeps a calculator by his side to check 
questionable numbers. 


After observing 5 mistakes in the OCD presentation, Aquino turned to 
the official who sat beside him. He put his hand behind the latter’s 
back. 


Without raising his voice, he told him, as he gently rubbed the man’s 
back: “Buhay ng tao ito. Bakit puro ‘we hope, we believe, we assume, 
we think?’ If anything happens, you have to have the basics. Ilan ba 
ang tao diyan, ano ba ang kailangan nila?...’Pag nagkita naman tayo sa 
susunod, umpisahan mo naman dapat ng, ‘We know, we are sure, we 
have confidence.’ ‘Di ba dapat ganyan ’yan, brod?” 


(People’s lives are at stake here. Why is it all “we hope, we believe, 
we assume, we think?” If anything happens, you have to have the 
basics. How many people are there, what do they need?... When we 
see each other again, preface your statements with “we know, we are 
sure, we have confidence.” Shouldn’t it be like that, my friend?) 


Changed man 


It is this power to demand instant solutions to problems that Aquino 
says he’ll miss the most when he’s no longer Chief Executive. 


“Tll miss more than anything - you see a problem, you can call the 
agency directly and demand an action right away; an analysis of the 
problem and action. Perhaps at the most that would be it. May 
dumating, may lumapit sa iyo, may nagreklamo, reasonable ’yung gusto 
nila (Somebody approaches you and complains, the request is 
reasonable). Then the process starts and ends rather quickly,” he says. 


The outgoing president says when he was a senator, he had second 
thoughts about running for reelection because he was getting 
frustrated with pushing his advocacies. He was elected senator in 
2007. 


“There was a time when I was in the Senate, I was really wondering 
whether or not to even stand for reelection. The idea was you’re 
banging your head against the wall; it seems it would not achieve 
anything — fighting for all of the good causes. Then now, to be able to 
do everything you’ve been thinking about this country, you were able 
to do something about it in six years. You found answers to perpetual 
questions,” Aquino says. 


How has the presidency changed him? Aquino charts his fate which 


started with his parents’ fight to regain Philippine democracy. 


“From my Dad’s solitary cell, to EDSA, and people trying to stop tanks 
that are even higher than them, to all the ingredients necessary for a 
bloody revolution being present, but we somehow avoided it. Those of 
a religious mind would think God had a part in it. And to now,” he 
says, referring to his presidency. 


President Benigno Aquino III visits the detention cell of his father, the late 
senator Benigno ‘Ninoy’ Aquino Jr., in Fort Bonifacio. Photo by Joseph Vidal/ 
Malacanang Photo Bureau 


Until he became Chief Executive, Benigno Aquino III was known only 
as the son of two Philippine icons of democracy. He did not stand out 
when he was a presidential son, seen at the time as an easygoing, 
average guy who did not fit the mold of a future leader. 


In Congress, he remained low-key, quietly working under the long 
shadow cast by his parents. A former co-lawmaker, Health Secretary 
Janette Garin, says Aquino was not the kind of person who would seek 
out the media to boast about the work he had done on major 
legislation. 


When it was his time to step up to the plate, Aquino was flushed out 
of the shadows. His parents’ legacy illuminated him and might have 
even shielded him from some of the early blunders of his 
administration. 


“There was a time somebody asked, ‘Ano ba’ng papel mo?’ ‘Eh di 
dakilang alalay (What’s your role?’ ‘What else, a noble follower).’ 


Because there was always some leader that I deferred to, to suddenly 
being the leader that everybody deferred to and everybody was 
looking to for all of the instant solutions yesterday,” he says, still on 
his transformation over the last six years. 


In his farewell addresses to different departments and offices in his 
final week as Chief Executive, Aquino has the same message: After his 
roller coaster of emotions over the last six years, he is getting off with 
a smile, his head held high. 


Other exiting presidents would be having separation anxiety in the 
final months of their term — even earlier, when they begin to feel the 
full weight of their so-called lame-duck status. If Aquino feels any of 
this, he doesn’t show it. And if he has any regrets about his 
presidency, he will probably just keep them to himself. Tiis lang. 


Aquino’s firsts 


The end of June 2016 marks the official start of a new administration 
that will be headed by President-elect Rodrigo Duterte. 


The country is preparing for a transition in leadership from President 
Benigno Aquino III to Duterte, whose term is expected to be as 
colorful and controversial as the remarks he had made even before the 
official start of his term. 


But while Duterte has already made a mark for himself insofar as 
presidential firsts are concerned, Aquino has set records of his own. 
Here are some of them: 


1. First bachelor president 


Aquino — who was 50 when he assumed the presidency in 2010 — was 
without a wife or children when he took his oath as the 15th president 
of the Philippines. This makes him the first bachelor president of the 
country. 


In the event that presidents don’t have a First Spouse, they can choose 
a family member to perform the supposed duties of their partner. 
Presidential sisters Kris Aquino, Ballsy Cruz, Pinky Abellada, and Viel 
Dee alternated in playing the role of First Lady to their brother. 


President pers Aquino III with his sisters Gone left to right) Viel, Ballsy, 
Pinky, and Kris at Malacafiang Palace after he was sworn in as the Philippines’ 
15th president. Photo by Aaron Favila/AFP/Pool 


Former presidents Elpidio Quirino and Corazon Aquino were also 
without spouses when they served their term, but both had been 
previously married and had children. 


Aquino had been linked to different personalities during his term. 
Among them are celebrity stylist Liz Uy, Korean TV host Grace Lee, 
and former Valenzuela City councilor Shalani Soledad. Even Miss 
Universe 2015 Pia Wurtzbach was rumored to have dated Aquino. 


The President has often joked about his love life or the lack of it, but 
he still hopes to marry when he steps down from office. 


2. First president to have graduated from the Ateneo de Manila 


Aquino is a Blue Eagle through and through, attending the university 
along Katipunan from grade school to college. He graduated in 1981 
with a degree in Economics. 


His professors include Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, also his predecessor. 


Former president Joseph Ejercito Estrada was likewise an Ateneo 
student from elementary to high school until he was expelled, 
reportedly for unruly behavior. Aquino returned to his alma mater on 
June 25, 2016, to deliver the commencement speech to the graduating 
class. 


3. First to appoint a female Chief Justice 


After the impeachment of Chief Justice Renato Corona, Aquino made 
another first by appointing Maria Lourdes Sereno to the Supreme 
Court’s top post on August 24, 2012. Before Sereno, the country had 
23 all-male chief justices dating back to 1901. 


Asked why he chose Sereno, Aquino told Rappler in an exit interview 
on June 7, 2016: “What was the main reason? The main reason is 
that, give her or whoever it was that was going to steer [the judiciary] 
enough time to effect the changes, the reforms that have always been 
wished for but have never been done.” 


Sereno, who was seen to serve as Chief Justice for 18 years, was an 
Associate Justice for two years prior to her appointment. 


Aquino took his presidential oath under another Supreme Court 
Associate Justice - Conchita Carpio Morales — although tradition 
dictates that the oath should be administered by the Chief Justice. 


It marked the second time that a Supreme Court associate justice 
swore a president into office. Aquino’s own mother, the late president 
Corazon Aquino, was sworn in by Supreme Court Associate Justice 
Claudio Teehankee in 1986. 


4. First to finish his term with a net satisfaction rating higher 
than +20 


Aquino ended his term with a net satisfaction rating of +29, 
according to a Social Weather Stations survey conducted in June 
2016. This is a first for a president since SWS was established in 1965. 


After Aquino is Fidel V. Ramos, who finished his term with a net 
satisfaction rating of +19. Despite the people’s push for Cory Aquino 
to run for president in 1986, she ended her term with a net 
satisfaction rating of only +7. 


Aquino’s predecessor, Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, stepped down with a 
-17 net satisfaction rating. 


Estrada’s final net satisfaction rating in December 2001 was +9, a 
huge dive from his first score of +60 in September 1998, or three 
months after he assumed the presidency. 


Like Estrada, Aquino enjoyed a +60 net satisfaction rating in his first 
three months in office. Aquino enjoyed high ratings until his numbers 
plunged to an all-time low of +11 in March 2015, attributed to the 
Mamasapano incident that took the lives of 44 Special Action Force 
troopers and three civilians. 


5. First to deliver his State of the Nation Address in Filipino 


July 26, 2010, marked the first time that a president used the Filipino 
language for his SONA. Since 1935, all chief executives used English 
in addressing the public. First Philippine President Emilio Aguinaldo 
mainly used Spanish in his official statements. 


Although President Joseph Estrada also injected the occasional use of 
Filipino in his speeches, Aquino was the most consistent and did not 
divert from this tradition throughout his term. 


Analysts lauded Aquino’s decision to use Filipino, which supposedly 
brought him closer to the people. 


6. First to be elected via automated elections 


The presidential polls in 2010 also pioneered the automated election 
system in the country, which eventually put Aquino in the 
government’s top seat. Aquino garnered around 15 million votes. All 
prior elections were manually conducted, wherein voters had to write 
the names of officials on ballots. 


Liberal Party presidential candidate Benigno Aquino III (right) casts his vote at a 
polling center in a school inside Hacienda Luisita in Tarlac on May 10, 2010. 
Photo by Ted Aljibe/AFP 


The public has since elected officials by shading a circle next to the 
name of their chosen candidate. Ballots were then inserted into 
Precinct Count Optical Scanners, or PCOS machines. More than 
82,000 PCOS machines that cost P7.9 billion ($1.68 million*) were 
used. 


7. First to strictly enforce a no wang-wang policy 


Public officials are usually criticized for using vehicle sirens and 
alarms (locally known as wang-wang as an imitation of its sound) to 
escape traffic. Aquino aimed to resolve this by declaring a “no wang- 
wang” policy. This policy strengthens Presidential Decree No. 93 
implemented in 1973, which declares “unlawful the use or attachment 
of sirens, bells, horns, whistles or similar gadgets...on motor vehicles.” 


The decree excludes the president, vice president, Senate president, 
House speaker, chief justice, Philippine National Police, Armed Forces 
of the Philippines, National Bureau of Investigation, Land 
Transportation Office, Bureau of Fire Protection, and ambulances. 


In his first SONA, however, Aquino himself promised that he would 
set the example by not using a wang-wang no matter how bad the 
traffic is. 


8. Least number of appointees to the Supreme Court 


Justices of the High Court are appointed by the president once 
vacancies open up, either by retirement, resignation, or death. The 
incumbent SC consists of nine appointees of Arroyo, and only six 
appointed by Aquino. This ties Aquino with Estrada for having the 
least number of appointments to the SC, with only six out of 15 judges 
appointed, including CJ Sereno. 


During her term, Arroyo appointed a total of 21 justices. Corazon 
Aquino had 23 appointments, including four CJs. Ramos, for his part, 
had 14 appointments to the SC. 


Aquino would have held the record alone if Associate Justice Martin 
Villarama did not resign at the start of the year. This prompted the 
President to make his final appointment of Associate Justice Alfredo 
Caguioa on January 22, 2016, before the appointment ban on account 
of elections. 
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Duterte will be able to appoint 11 justices, as the majority are set to 
reach the retirement age of 70 within Duterte’s term from 2016 to 
2022. 


9. Most number of bills vetoed 


The President may veto a bill should he find some of its provisions 
questionable, provided that he gives a veto message to Congress citing 
reasons for doing so. Aquino vetoed 81 bills during his term, the 
highest number since 1986. Ironically, Gloria Macapagal Arroyo used 
her veto powers the least for six bills, despite serving the longest — 
nine years — since the Marcos era. 


Ramos vetoed a total of 51 bills, while Estrada junked 19 bills in his 
less than three years in office. Meanwhile, Cory Aquino struck down a 
total of 18 bills. 


Most controversial among Aquino’s vetoed bills is the P2,000-hike for 
Social Security System pensioners (SSS). Aquino justified his veto by 
saying that the increase would lead to large annual deficits for SSS, 
which its proponents disputed. 


Most of the vetoed bills aimed to convert local roads to national roads, 
which would have cost the country millions of pesos if signed into 
law. — Arra Francia 


*US$1 = P47 


The bachelor president: Aquino 
and the women he met 


BY PAOLO ABAD 


He’s known as the Philippines’ first bachelor president, the most 
eligible man in the country when he assumed the presidency in 2010. 


While President Benigno Aquino III received attention at home and 
abroad for the country’s unprecedented economic growth and his 
management of several crises, his status as a single man also turned 
his love life into a hot topic and the subject of much speculation. 


Before he became president, the now 56-year-old Aquino once 
admitted to the Philippine Star that his relationships reached 
“multiples of four.” When he assumed office in 2010 - even with the 
eyes of the nation constantly on him — several women were linked to 
him. 

Rappler lists down the women that Aquino, as president, dated or was 


in a serious relationship with - addressed by either himself, the 
women, or sources close to him. 


Shalani Soledad 


When Aquino was a senator, he was in a relationship with then- 
Valenzuela City Councilor Shalani Soledad. 


GMA News reported that Soledad first met Aquino in 2005, when she 
was still a UNTV reporter and the latter was Tarlac congressman. They 
met again three years later when he was a senator, and officially 
became a couple on September 5, 2008. 


Shalani Soledad joins Benigno Aquino III in a campaign sortie in Valenzuela City 
in March 2010. Photo from Noynoy Aquino Flickr 


According to the same report, their previously low-profile relationship 
was thrust into the spotlight after Aquino’s mother, former president 
Corazon Aquino, died in August 2009. A month later, Aquino 
announced his own presidential bid. Soledad actively campaigned for 
her boyfriend and his team. 


Many thought Soledad would become the country’s next first lady, but 
the relationship did not last after Aquino assumed the presidency. In 
November 2010, Ballsy Aquino-Cruz confirmed that her brother had 
broken up with Soledad. 


Soledad married Pasig City Representative Roman Romulo in January 
2012. 


Liz Uy 


Liz Uy was tapped to be Aquino’s stylist after he won as president in 
2010. The President’s younger sister, actress and TV host Kris Aquino, 
is among her clients and friends. 


Later in November 2010, Aquino’s sister, Ballsy Aquino-Cruz and TV 
host Boy Abunda confirmed that the two were “getting to know each 
other,” although were not exclusively dating. 


In an interview with Philippine media on the sidelines of the 2010 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) summit in Yokohama, 
Japan, Aquino confirmed they were spending time together whenever 
their busy schedules would permit. He said of the celebrity stylist: 


“We had a conversation and I discovered how beautiful a person she 
was. I am impressed how she could engage in a conversation.” 


ae 
Stylist Liz Uy assists President Benigno Aquino III at an event in 2010. 
Screengrab from TV Patrol 


At one point, the two were even rumored to be engaged, which Uy 
just shrugged off as a “funny story” in a tweet. Aquino also denied this 
at the 2010 APEC summit when reporters asked him about it. 


Uy set the record straight herself about her and Aquino in a 2014 
interview on ABS-CBN’s Tapatan ni Tunying. She denied that she was 
ever in a romantic relationship with Aquino. “They say my job is my 
boyfriend. I don’t have enough time to be in a relationship because of 
my hectic schedule,” Uy said. 


Len Lopez 


Stockbroker Len Lopez came under the spotlight in December 2010, 
when the President brought her to his Cabinet’s first Christmas dinner. 


Lopez accompanied Aquino to various events in January and February 
of that year. Aquino’s sister, Ballsy Aquino-Cruz, was even quoted as 
saying that her brother had introduced Lopez to the family. “She’s 
very nice,” Cruz told reporters at the birthday celebration of Senator 
Jinggoy Estrada in early 2011, according to an ABS-CBN report. 


In April 2011, however, Newsbreak reported in its Inside Track 
segment that Aquino and his girlfriend, a member of the Lopez clan, 
had called it quits. 


Len Lopez with President Aquino. Photo by Newsbreak 


Not long after, in May 2011, Aquino was seen on a date at a concert. 
Photos of the President and Bunny Calica, a teacher, were splashed on 
the front pages of newspapers, prompting the bachelor to lament, “If 
ever I get the chance to go out on a date, it seems I invited the entire 
Filipino people to join me on that date, and I wonder who gave them 
the right.” 


Calica, too, was a passing fancy. 


Grace Lee 


A month after he was seen dating Calica, Aquino met Grace Lee, a 
Korean-born TV and radio personality, at the inauguration of the 
Korea Electric Power Corporation power plant in Cebu. Lee, donning a 
hanbok, the Korean traditional dress, hosted the event. 


During his speech, it became clear that Lee had caught Aquino’s 
attention. He said he found Lee and the women of Cebu “guwapa 
(pretty).” He also joked that he might end up getting married there. 
Aquino was apparently unaware, at first, that Lee was a minor 
celebrity based in Manila. 


The two reconnected months later in November 2011 during the state 
visit of South Korean President Lee Myung-bak where Grace Lee was 
an interpreter, Ellen Tordesillas said in a VERA Files report. 


Radio and television personality Grace Lee interviews President Aquino in 
Malacafiang 


Later in February 2012, Aquino admitted that they were “seeing each 
other.” It was reported that they had started going out the month 
before. 


Lee was quoted in the VERA Files story as saying that she saw herself 
marrying Aquino, but later vehemently denied making such a 
statement. 


They were seen together on various occasions until it was confirmed 
that they stopped dating sometime in April 2012, according to 
Newsbreak. 


It was only in an interview with Vice Ganda on Gandang Gabi Vice in 
January 2015 that Aquino confirmed in public that he had a 
relationship with Lee. 


Pia Wurtzbach 


Pia Wurtzbach, the reigning Miss Universe, was also linked to the 
President even before winning the crown at the global pageant - when 
she was still Miss Universe Philippines. 


In a March 2015 interview on Aquino & Abunda Tonight, the beauty 
queen did not directly respond to Kris Aquino, who asked if she was 
dating the President. “I know him. I talk to him, yes. He’s very fun to 
talk to,” Wurtzbach simply said. 


The presidential sister and TV host spoke her mind on why her 


brother and Wurtzbach didn’t work out. “I don’t think she liked Noy,” 
she said in an interview with the Philippine Daily Inquirer. 


“T think she entertained him but the thing is, you can tell from her 
character na single-minded. ‘Kinailangan na ito [Miss Universe] ang 
focus ko muna (She needed to focus on Miss Universe first).’”” 


All four Aquino sisters approved of Wurtzbach even when the two 
were just rumored to be going out, Kris said in an interview with the 
Inquirer. 


When Wurtzbach won the prestigious pageant, media and even a 
senior Cabinet official found another reason to rib the Chief Executive. 
At the signing of the 2016 national budget on December 22, 2015, 
Ochoa, who introduced Aquino before the latter gave his keynote 
address, said, “Isang Miss Universe na umaga sa inyong lahat (A Miss 
Universe morning to all of you).” 


To this, Aquino quipped, “Executive Secretary at kumpare ko pa na 
nagmula ang relasyon sa ating mga magulang, sinira mo itong araw na ito 
(Executive Secretary, with whom my friendship can be traced back to 
our parents, you ruined this day).” 
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Miss Universe 2015 Pia Wurtzbach and President Benigno Aquino III pose for a 
photo during her courtesy call in Malacafiang in January 2016. Photo from 
Malacanang Photo Bureau 


‘Coke Regular’ after Malacaniang? 


Once he leaves Malacanang, the question — at least of those who 
follow the President’s love life - remains: Will Aquino finally be lucky 


in love? 


Early in his term, the President had joked that his love life mirrored 
the different types of the Coke drink. Speaking to reporters in 2011, 
Aquino declared that his love life had gone from Coke Regular to Coke 
Light, and then, Coke Zero. 


In 2014, at the inauguration of Coca-Cola’s plant in Canlubang City, 
Laguna, Aquino volunteered information on the pet issue: “I will 
preempt the question and say, for the record: Yes, my love life is still 
like Coke Zero. I hope that when I step down from the presidency, it 
will at least go back to being like Coke Light.” 


Was he being prescient? He told ABS-CBN News Channel’s Tina 
Monzon-Palma last year that his love life is in fact “not zero,” 
although he said that there is “no single individual” or “regular 
interaction.” 


He also said that he’s prepared to grow old single. Addressing God, he 
quipped, “If it’s not [my destiny], can you make me understand why 
not?” 


These statements may come off as jokes but it’s obvious that Aquino 
remains a romantic at heart. He had consistently declined requests to 
be a wedding ninong (sponsor), because of the superstition that doing 
so would ruin one’s own chance of tying the knot. 


In a 2012 media interview, Aquino said that marriage “has been my 
long-time plan, back when I was still in college. I haven’t had much 
luck.” 


“Given the burdens of my office, if you have someone you can talk to, 
if there is someone who will tell you, ‘You're still okay,’ of course, that 
is the key to your inspiration,” he said then. 


Perhaps the bachelor will find that inspiration when his life becomes 
less public. He often joked with members of the Malacanang Press 
Corps that he would most likely find love once they stop hounding 
him. 


In an exit interview with Rappler about three weeks before the end of 
his term, Rappler CEO Maria Ressa told Aquino that he will soon have 
time to go on dates again. “’Yun ang matitirang top secret. Pagkakataon 
ko na ito (That will remain top secret. This is my chance),” the 
President replied with a laugh. 


This personal matter and how it would eventually turn out for the 
bachelor may be summed up in his oft-repeated phrase, whenever he’s 
asked about the public’s favorite topic: “Hope springs eternal.” 


Aquino: Life at the top for 
bachelor president 


BY MIA M. GONZALEZ 


Sometime during his brief presidency, Joseph Ejercito Estrada 
remarked about the emotional cost of being the most powerful 
Filipino. 

“Tt’s lonely at the top,” Estrada volunteered during a chat with media 
at his official residence, the Premier Guest House, as if saying it would 
help lift the weight off his chest. 


He was the last person one would expect to hear such a complaint. 


Estrada’s life has always been an open book — he had extramarital 
affairs and children from multiple women. When he entered 
Malacanang, he had a loyal base of supporters dating back to his 
action star days. Every public event was like a rabid fan meeting —- 
reporters said goodbye to pens that slipped from their grip while 
walking alongside Estrada during coverages; any attempt to retrieve 
them would likely land them in the ER. 


Estrada also had dedicated friends who played mahjong or stayed up 
with him past midnight. He was never short of company. 


With Estrada’s experience, this was the question on some people’s 
minds when Benigno Aquino III was elected: How more lonely can 
Palace life get for the country’s first bachelor president? 


The persistence of memory 


At a thanksgiving and farewell luncheon he hosted for members of the 
Malacanang Press Corps, reporters in his table ask Aquino about his 
family home in Times Street which is being fully renovated for its 
returning occupant. 


He lays out a mental map of his old home: the location of his room, 
the dining room where the family “discussed everything,” the aroma 
of his late mother’s cooking wafting from the kitchen. His eyes light 


up when he recalls the time Cory Aquino just finished a batch of 
spaghetti and meatballs, one of her signature dishes. As always, he 
was the first on site — the unofficial “food taster” — and was ready to 
dig in but he was told off, as the family must always eat together. 


He links this memory to his 2014 visit to the family’s former Boston 
home during their three-year US exile. Guided by the new owner, 
retired teacher Ione Malloy, Aquino walked through the house he last 
saw in 1983, when the family returned to Manila following the 
assassination of former senator Benigno “Ninoy” Aquino Jr. 


President Aquino visits the former family residence at 175 Washington Avenue 
in Boston on September 22, 2014, during an official visit to the US. Photo by 
Ryan Lim/Malacafang Photo Bureau 


“Flood of memories,” he says of the Boston visit. 


At both recollections, he is clearly swept by nostalgia, as if 
momentarily transported to those happy days. He may have been 
relishing thoughts of that simpler time when his family was complete, 
when he did not yet bear the responsibility of looking after over 100 
million people. 


Those memories, among other things, may have helped sustain Aquino 
during some of the odd hours of his temporary 24/7 job — after the 
documents are signed, the meetings are over, and he heads back to 
Bahay Pangarap where his German Shepherd, Apollo, awaits him, 
along with Ivy and Yolly, his household staff members. 


Finding inspiration 


Aquino might have felt the pangs of a lonely presidency but he would 
often just joke about it in public. The outgoing president has made a 
lot of self-deprecating jokes about his “Coke Zero” love life, along 
with his vanishing hair. 


Sometimes, though, he would turn serious. In February 2012, at the 
commemoration ceremony of the 124th birthday of former first lady 
Dona Aurora Aragon-Quezon, he admitted in his speech that he envied 
the late President Manuel L. Quezon for having a wife by his side 
during his term. 


“Mapalad nga po talaga si Pangulong Quezon dahil may kasalo siya sa 
hirap at ginhawa sa pamamahala sa bansa. Kaya nga po kung minsan, 
hindi ko po maiwasang isipin; iba po talaga siguro kapag may inspirasyon 
ka,” he said in his speech then. 


(President Quezon was lucky since he had someone to share his 
administration’s good times and bad times. That’s why I sometimes 
cannot help but think how different it would be if you have a source 
of inspiration.) 


Responding to questions after the event, Aquino elaborated, “Given 
the burdens of my office, if you have someone you can talk to, if there 
is someone who will tell you, ‘You're still okay,’ of course, that is the 
key to your inspiration.” 


The President has been on what seems like a continuous search for 
inspiration during his term. He managed a few relationships in his 
fishbowl existence, but none of them were serious enough to reach the 
altar. What’s he like when he thinks he’s found someone? His friends 
give Rappler some clues. 


“I know if he’s dating because he won’t call us to go out too often. If 
we don’t go out too often, it means he’s busy with someone. And that 
doesn’t necessarily mean we know who it is. Until he will tell me, ‘I 
met this person,” says Foreign Secretary Jose Rene Almendras, one of 
Aquino’s closest friends dating back from his college days. 


A Palace official who asked not to be named says when you often 
overhear the President humming a tune while working, that’s a sure 
sign that he’s seeing someone. 


Budget Secretary Florencio “Butch” Abad, Aquino’s friend and 
political mentor, offers another clue. “He’s — in general — in a better 
mood.” 


“You can sense that he doesn’t only look forward to the end of the day 
because he’s done with work - he looks forward to having 
conversation, possibly having a date.... Because going home to 


[Bahay] Pangarap...there’s nobody there. It’s like going home to a 
practically empty house,” Abad says. 


What about love advice? Almendras says he’ll give it if he’s asked but 
he has observed that the President talks more about this with his wife, 
Marides, who is involved in family counseling. 


Abad says Aquino would sometimes talk to him about the subject. 
“Especially, we married people who are in permanent more or less 
relationships, he values our thoughts on these things.” 


Doting uncle 


With no children of his own, Aquino has been known to have a close 
relationship with his nephews and nieces. 


Almendras says Aquino’s nephew, Miguel Abelleda — the eldest son of 
Pinky Aquino-Abelleda - used to stay at Bahay Pangarap when he 
worked at nearby Unilever, but moved out as he got married in 
November 2015. 


Sometimes, Kris’ children, Joshua and Bimby, would keep their uncle 
company. (Another Palace official says when there are crises, eldest 
sister Ballsy Aquino-Cruz or youngest sister Kris, would be seen at the 
President’s residence.) 
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Joshua Aquino, eldest son of presidential sister Kris Aquino (right) hugs his 
uncle as they prepare to watch ‘Feng Shui 2.’ They also watch the ‘Amazing 
Praybeyt Benjamin,’ starring Kris and her other son, Bimby Yap. Photo from 
Noynoy Aquino’s Facebook 


The public is most updated with Aquino’s relationship with his 
youngest sister’s children. Kris updates the public with details of her 
sons’ bonding time with their uncle, and her dynamics with her older 
brother, on Instagram. One time, she showed part of her SMS thread 
with Aquino: the President offered to be her kids’ babysitter while she 
was having a medical checkup. The next day, anyway, was a national 
holiday and they were welcome to spend time with him in Bahay 
Pangarap. 


Aquino attended the intermediate level graduation of Josh at the 
Multiple Intelligence School in 2011, and even delivered the keynote 
address at the event. He also watched the premiere of Bimby’s and 
Kris’ movies. 


In some of his public addresses, Aquino would say that he would think 
of his nephews and nieces when he makes decisions, and would draw 
strength from them as well, sounding like a father talking about his 
children. 


At a Department of Health event in Malacafiang on May 3, 2013, 
Aquino said in his speech: “May mga araw po, aaminin ko sa inyo, 
talagang ang bibigat ng mga problema. Napansin ko nga ho ‘yung litrato ko 
noong ako’y in-inaugurate, medyo di hamak na mas makapal ang buhok 
ko noon.... Pero napapagod ka ’pag ang bigat ng problemang humaharap 
sa iyo. Talagang parang kung minsan natapos ka na ring magdasall. 
Talagang kung minsan, saan ka ba talagang bubunot ng _ lakas? 
Mapapalingon ka. Suwerte ko may mga pamangkin [ako].” 


(I have to admit, there are days when the problems are really very 
heavy. I noticed that in my inauguration pictures, I had thicker hair 
then.... You get really exhausted with the weight of your problems. 
There are times when you’re done praying. There are really times 
when you ask yourself, where can you draw strength? Then you look 
around. I’m lucky I have nephews and nieces.) 


Power of music 


Aquino also turns to music to relieve his stress after work. In a 
Rappler interview on June 7, 2016, Aquino says the first thing he’ll do 
after he returns to private life is to put his own house in order. He 
looks forward to organizing the new room for his extensive music 
collection — his constant companion at his presidential bachelor’s pad 
— in the family home in Times Street. 


“The new room will have a bearing on what the sound will be,” 
Aquino says, adding that he will be personally in charge of the design 
and fittings of his new music room. 


During his presidency, Aquino would call his friends to watch a live 
band, or to hang out in his music room in Bahay Pangarap. 


“We either go to a bar to listen to our favorite band. We stay in his 
music room to listen to music there or something. Or sing along with 
the rest of the Cabinet whenever there’s an opportunity after social 
events in the Palace,” Almendras says. 


One time, the Cabinet official says, he and Aquino sang at a bar in 
Greenhills with the Brothers Band. “Everybody thinks our favorite is 
“The Harder I Try” because every time we’re there, they always ask us 
to sing [it]. I think the real reason is I think that’s the only song where 
we sound good,” he says. 


Aquino is different from others in his generation — his taste in music is 
more diverse, and not limited to standards usually favored by those in 
their 50s. Abad also says that as an audiophile, Aquino hears 
something in music that would escape ordinary people. 


At a Christmas party with members of the media in 2014, he was 
asked to have a duet with Malacanang Press Corps president Joyce 
Pafiares, backed up by a live band. Pafiares asked if he wanted to sing 
a Beatles song or some other classic. Aquino said he has his own 
songs, and brought out his iPod to reveal — to her surprise — Katy 
Perry’s “Firework” and Adele’s “Rolling in the Deep.” They sang both. 


During overseas trips, the President has made side visits to 
restaurants, music stores, and the occasional gun shop, being a gun 
enthusiast. In his last US visit, he chanced upon John Pizzarelli’s 1994 
album, New Standards. He tells Rappler that one song from the album, 
“Tm Alright Now,” is part of the soundtrack of his administration — a 
list asked of him during the interview. 


“Estudyante Blues” is no longer his signature song. He says he has 
“moved on” from the Freddie Aguilar hit which used to encapsulate 
his early experience in Malacafiang with its lyrics, “Ako ang nasisisi, 
ako ang laging may kasalanan (I’m always being blamed, I’m always at 
fault).” If he should ever sing the song in public again after his term, 
he says he would likely change the lyrics to “Hindi na ako masisisi, 
hindi na ako ang may kasalanan (I won’t be blamed anymore, I won’t 
be at fault anymore).” 


He didn’t sing “Estudyante Blues” at the Liberal Party post-election 
thanksgiving party, but he ended up holding an impromptu mini- 
concert with his party mates, including losing standard-bearer Manuel 
“Mar” Roxas II. 


Aquino says this is because on their way down the stage after the first 
set, he saw Roxas’ mother, Judy Araneta-Roxas, who had a bit of a 


cough. He wanted to cheer her up and asked if she had heard her son 
sing. When she said she hadn’t, he called the attention of Roxas who 
dragged him back and others with him to the stage. They spent the 
next three hours singing to their “bosses.” 


His other hobbies are biking and shooting. Almendras says Aquino no 
longer bikes around the Palace compound as much, and is practicing 
for competition shooting. 
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President Aquino bikes inside the Bahay Pangarap compound on January 8, 
2011. Photo by Gil Nartea/Malacafang Photo Bureau 


Comfort food 


Aquino’s friends say the President also enjoys good food — another 
way for him to destress. But the President himself laments that having 
a proper meal on time has become a quest during his term, especially 
during the campaign or on provincial trips. 


Before he became president, he tipped the scales at 180 pounds, at his 
heaviest. After the 2010 campaign, he was down to 165 pounds. His 
weight dipped to 148 pounds during the 2016 campaign. Aquino, who 
is 5710,” is now between 152 to 155 pounds —- a weight he maintains, 
he says, for as long as he has two meals a day. 


The President says a typical day for him begins with reading 
newspapers, responding to text messages, and giving out directives 
based on the latest reports. After breakfast, he heads to the main 
Palace building across the river to attend meetings and pore over 
documents. Lunch would be a light meal, often taken late; sometimes 


just a shared sandwich. He would look forward to a satisfying dinner. 


Aquino says the “standing joke” in his Cabinet is that lunch with the 
President means a meal at 3 pm, at the earliest. Officials who join his 
provincial trips bring Skyflakes crackers or sandwiches as contingency 
food in anticipation of missed meals. (Provincial trips, he says, are 
BYOB -— bring your own baon.) With so many missed meals, pancit 
Canton just a notch above the instant kind in terms of flavor becomes 
a “gourmet meal” for them, he says with a laugh. 


Aquino seems conscious of his guests going hungry, as he usually has 
a small dish of mini-chocolate bars for officials during meetings. 
Foreign Secretary Albert del Rosario was once seen leaving a Palace 
meeting with an uneaten Snickers bar in hand. 


Comfort food for Aquino is hot bulalo (beef shank) soup with rice. “It 
hydrates” and instantly warms the body, he tells reporters at the 
luncheon. 


While he enjoys food, there are items that he has stricken off his diet, 
but not for health reasons. 


His favorite meal used to be spaghetti and fried chicken until he, as a 
young boy, saw someone breaking the neck of a hen at his 
grandmother’s farm. He also remembers the time his nanny gave him 
ducklings. They grew into a flock that feasted on his mother’s bonsai. 
They ended up as adobo. To this day, he cannot eat any fowl dish. 


After watching the post-apocalyptic film, Soylent Green, he became a 
vegetarian, but not for long. He soon returned to meat, particularly 
beef. 


On foreign trips, Aquino made an effort to be different from his 
predecessor, especially when it comes to dining. In August 2009, then- 
President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo was criticized for having a 
$20,000 (P825,000*)-Le Cirque dinner in New York with her official 
US delegation in 2009, though then Leyte Representative Martin 
Romualdez said he picked up the tab. 


Over a year later, in September 2010, when he went to New York to 
attend the United Nations General Assembly, Aquino ate hotdogs on a 
sidewalk. He also had burgers and pizza with his official delegation 
during that trip. 


Aquino and US Representative Joseph P. Kennedy III (across) share pizza at 
Bill’s Pizzeria in Boston, which the President described as his favorite pizza place 
when he lived there with his family. This was during a US working visit in 
September 2014. Photo by Robert Vinas/Malacanang Photo Bureau 


Comic relief 


Another fact that many people don’t know about Aquino is that he 
likes to provide some comic relief to break the tense atmosphere of 
some meetings or as a warm-up before discussions on the set agenda. 


Sometimes, he would read aloud a forwarded text joke before he starts 
a meeting. He also likes to recount funny stories involving his friends 
as well as himself. It seems he has enough to fill a book. 


Aquino bares his book plan when Rappler asks him to confirm a 
reported standing invitation from US President Barack Obama to visit 
him after they end their terms. Obama steps down on January 20, 
2017. 


“T’m trying to recall. Tinatanong niya ako (He’s asking me) what Ill do 
(after my term). I don’t know. But one of the ambitions is perhaps 
there’s a book somewhere around here,” he says. 


Aquino says he will sit down with Undersecretary Manolo Quezon 
after his term to discuss the significant events of his presidency. But 
both of them agree, he adds, on compiling a collection of jokes that 
provided some relief to the Cabinet during trying times. 


“T think both of us agree, I’m the first one who wants to come out 
[with it] but we have to consider the timeliness of it: ‘Jokes that 
sustained us during the worst moments.’ The idea was, if you can still 


crack jokes with each other then you are not overwhelmed by 
whatever it was. I guess that’s the whole point,” he explains. 


“Or ’yung talagang wala na kayong energy, naghihintay kayo ng any 
news, hindi man lang good news; any news. O ‘di magpapatawa, mag-be- 
break muna, a 20- to 30-second break. Afterwards parang refreshed na 
lahat. ‘O, okay ka na ba?’ ‘Okay ako, Sir.’ ‘O, tamang-tama, ito gawin 
mo ito.’ Parang ganoon,” he says. 


(Or when you’ve lost the energy, and you’re waiting for news — not 
even good news; any news. Then you try to make people laugh; take a 
break first, a 20- to 30-second break. Afterwards, everybody feels 
refreshed. “Are you okay?” “I’m okay, Sir.” “Great, now do this.” 
Something like that.) 


Aquino does the same in most public engagements. When he speaks to 
Filipino communities abroad, he always brings some of his jokes with 
him to liven the room packed by his homesick countrymen. Before he 
begins a speech, he would often ad lib at the start - a verbal 
handshake with the crowd to ease them into his prepared address. 


Homeward bound 


Before he embarks on that book project, he’ll go on his first unlimited 
break in six years. His chosen hideaway elicits some surprise. Of all 
the places that he can go to — and after all his lamentations about not 
even setting foot on the powdery beaches of Boracay as president — he 
just wants a long vacation in his family home in Tarlac. 


“Paggising, tahimik eh. Saka kokonti ang asiwa sa probinsiya namin,” he 
explains with a laugh. “I worked for Luisita five years eh. Wala pang 
lima na ayaw kong makitang tao sa buong Tarlac. Baka dalawa lang.... I 
won't go abroad.” 


(It’s peaceful when I wake up. And there are few negative people in 
our province. I worked for Luisita for five years. There are less than 
five people I don’t want to see in the whole of Tarlac. Maybe just 
two.... I won’t go abroad.) 


How would he settle back to a normal life after six crazy years? He 
may be a private citizen again but he’s unlikely to enjoy anonymity. In 
the absence of his usual wall of security, he’s expected to get, among 
others, even more selfie requests. Aquino admits he used to feel 
“harassed” by this “but after a while, just let them be.” 


President Benigno Aquino III gamely obliges a selfie request from Filipino 
children during his meeting with the Filipino community in Rome, Italy, on 
December 3, 2015. Photo by Robert Vinas/Malacanang Photo Bureau 


He gets a preview of this while on a cigarette break outside the 
President Grand Palace restaurant in Binondo, where he is hosting a 
farewell lunch for the Palace media. He notices a few young people 
from across the street taking pictures of him. He walks over to them 
and says, “Nagpapakahirap pa kayo (You don’t have to work so hard),” 
then allows them to take proper shots with him. 


In the Rappler interview, he says he has standing invitations from 
some losing candidates to visit their tourist attractions but he’s more 
likely to spend time just “checking out comfort food facilities” nearby 
— places he has been to but not as often when he became president. 


“What still exists, what doesn’t exist, what has deteriorated, what has 
improved. Maybe going to National Bookstore leisurely. I can go 
through every section,” he says with a wide smile, picturing his 
approaching freedom. 


At his final Department of Foreign Affairs anniversary as Chief 
Executive, Aquino explains why he looks so happy: “I’m smiling 
because in just seven days, I’ll be stepping down.” 


It’s like getting his life back, one day at a time. — with reports from 
Camille S. Elemia 
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The many faces of President 
Aquino 


In the silence of his room, he pored over documents. With his nephew 
Josh, he played the fun and loving uncle. In crisis situations, he 
walked in the trenches with his team. 


Gil Nartea, the official photographer of President Benigno Aquino III, 
shared with Rappler these photos that capture the leader and 
commander in chief in key moments throughout his six-year term. 


Behind the scenes, Nartea would catch Aquino combing whatever is 
left of his hair, biking with friends in the Palace grounds, walking 
without security aides, working late into the night in a tent in Bohol, 
chatting with wounded soldiers in Zamboanga. 


In these photos, see Aquino through the years: 
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TRAGEDY. Checking the scene after the Luneta hostage crisis on August 24, 
2010. 
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RAINY DAY. With an arm around his aide, Assistant Secretary Jun Delantar, 
President Benigno Aquino III walks in the rain en route to the Premier Guest 
House at the Palace grounds on July 23, 2010. 


TOUCH-UP. President Benigno Aquino III combs his hair as he prepares for the 
taping of his Holy Week message on April 19, 2011. 


BEHIND THE LENS. Acting as a photographer inside the Bureau of Corrections 
in Muntinlupa on January 27, 2012. 


DOWNTIME. With nephew Josh inside the Malago Clubhouse on April 29, 
2012. 


ZAMBOANGA SIEGE. A rare photo of the President in shorts and rubber 
slippers. They are briefed on the latest situation on the Zamboanga siege at 
Edwin Andrews Air Base on September 15, 2013. He spends 11 days in the 

camp to personally oversee operations. 


SOLIDARITY. In a meeting with Cabinet officials in a tent in Loon, Bohol, on 
October 23, 2013. They spend the night in a tent to show solidarity with victims 
of the magnitude 7.2 quake that struck the province and parts of Central Visayas 
a week earlier. 


YOLANDA. Visiting Leyte in the aftermath of Super Typhoon Yolanda on 
November 17, 2013. 
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STATE GUEST. Chatting with US President Barack Obama as the world leader 
signs the guest book at the Palace Reception Hall on April 28, 2014. 
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PAPAL VISIT. Kissing the ring of Pope Francis during the pontiff’s state visit and 
apostolic journey welcome ceremony at the Kalayaan Grounds on January 16, 
2015. 


HONORING THE FALLEN. Addressing the necrological services for the fallen 
SAF 44 in Taguig City on January 30, 2015. 


LAST WORKING DAY. Attending to some paper work inside his private office in 
Malacafiang on June 29, 2016. 


The Noynoy Aquino soundtrack 


BY MARGA DEONA 


IF OUTGOING President Benigno “Noynoy” Aquino III were to come 
up with a soundtrack summing up his six-year term, it would be a mix 
of old and new songs, from the upbeat to the melancholy. 


During a lighthearted moment in an interview with Rappler on June 
7, 2016, Aquino, a known music lover, was asked what songs he 
would associate with different phases of his administration. 


“T have a song for every occasion.... Kaya ang hirap (So it’s hard) to 
choose one,” he said, but listed down a few songs. 


Benigno Aquino III sings during a street party at the Quezon Memorial Circle on 
June 30, 2010, after he was sworn in as president of the Philippines. Photo by 
Jay Directo/AFP 


As his term comes to an end, Aquino looks back on the past six years, 
in songs. 


“Love Generation” — Bob Sinclar 


“The singer is may pagka-reggae, pero the tempo is very upbeat. Tapos 
ang ganda ng unang linya — ‘Why should the children play in the 
streets?’ Parang may universal concerns, at dapat kumikilos tayo.” 


(The singer is kinda reggae, but the tempo is very upbeat. Plus, the 
first line is really good — “Why should the children play in the 
streets?” There are universal concerns, and we should be taking 
action.) 


“[’m Alright Now” - John Pizzarelli 


“It’s a song about moving on from a broken relationship.... ‘Let’s just 
agree that it’s nobody’s fault,’ ganyan. Wala na akong reaksyon ‘pag 
narinig ko pangalan mo, ‘I don’t have to change the dial when I hear 
our song’.... Tapos sa dulo, ‘of course I cry myself to sleep each night 
now, but other than that I’m all right.’” 


(It’s a song about moving on from a broken relationship.... “Let’s just 
agree that it’s nobody’s fault,” like that. I’m indifferent when I hear 
your name, “I don’t have to change the dial when I hear our song.” 
And as the end of the song goes, “of course I cry myself to sleep each 
night now, but other than that I’m alright.”) 


“Bayan Ko” - Freddie Aguilar 
“Masdan Mo Ang Kapaligiran” - Asin 


BONUS TRACK: “Estudyante Blues” — Freddie Aguilar 


During the interview, Aquino was asked why he didn’t sing his 
trademark song, “Estudyante Blues,” at the Liberal Party thanksgiving 
party. 

“Yung [hindi ko pagkanta ng] ‘Estudyante,’ baka naman may konting 
move on rin doon.... Parang it encapsulates what a president will do. 
Or will have to face. ‘Ako ang nasisisi, ako ang laging may kasalanan.’ 
Yung kabila kasi noon, parang I want to change the lyrics. ‘Hindi na ako 
masisisi, hindi na ako ang may kasalanan.’ (Laughs) Eh hindi ko naman 
mapalitan ang lyrics at the last minute.” 


(On [not singing] “Estudyante,” there’s also a little moving on 
involved there. It encapsulates what a president will do. Or will have 
to face. “I’m being blamed, I’m always at fault.” The flipside of that is, 
I kind of want to change the lyrics. “I won’t be blamed anymore, I 
won't be at fault anymore.” But I couldn’t change the lyrics at the last 
minute.) 


8 times Kris Aquino made 
headlines 


As President Benigno Aquino III has no spouse, his four sisters — 
Ballsy, Pinky, Viel, and Kris — have to take turns assuming the roles 
and duties of a first lady. 


His youngest sister, Kris, in particular, has had her fair share of 
involvement in Aquino’s presidency. As a popular celebrity and being 
most conspicuously in the public eye among the sisters, Kris has been 
criticized for her actions involving politics and has spoken up for her 
brother more than once. 


And whether people agreed with her or not, Kris’ words and actions 
with regard to Aquino’s presidency were always points of much 
discussion. 


Before the President’s term ends on June 30, 2016, let’s take a look 
back at Kris’ past six years as the presidential sister. 


Kris and sons Josh and Bimby join Noynoy Aquino at the newly renovated 
Aquino family home in Times street, Quezon City, after his brother ended his 
term on June 30, 2016. Photo by Gil Nartea/Malacafiang Photo Bureau 
Aquino attends party in the midst of Sendong 


(December 2011) 


In 2011, Tropical Storm Sendong hit Mindanao, leaving hundreds of 
people dead. 


Soon after, Aquino drew flak from social media users, after actress 
Valerie Concepcion tweeted, thanking the President for laughing at 
her jokes and enjoying her performance at the Presidential Security 
Group (PSG) Christmas party. 


His sisters, however, defended him in an episode of Kris’ now-defunct 
show, KrisTV. Ballsy said Aquino did intend to visit the areas hit by 
the typhoon and the party was scheduled long ago. It’s a tradition for 
the President to attend the PSG party every year, she said, to thank 
them for taking care of him and his family. 


In the episode, Kris also explained why she and her sisters defended 
their brother: “I think hindi ‘nyo po maiaalis sa amin na gusto naming 
idepensa ang kapatid namin (You can’t take away our instinct to defend 
our brother). The entire night, also Saturday, when we were together, 
he was constantly on the phone monitoring everything. I think today 
ang pagpunta ko [sa area] (I’m going to the area). Although I’m going 
with ABS-CBN, I’m also representing him.” 


Archbishop asks Kris about RH Bill 
(August 2012) 


Aquino signed the Reproductive Health Law in December 2012, after 
years of struggle led by advocates and lawmakers, and in the face of 
strong criticism from the Catholic Church. 


A few months before the law was enacted, Kris said that then-Catholic 
Bishops Conference of the Philippines (CBCP) vice president Socrates 
Villegas texted her, seeking the attention of the President and asking 
her to rethink her stand on the issue. 


Villegas, who is now president of the CBCP, was a close friend of the 
Aquino family, especially the late president Cory Aquino. 


At the time, Kris said she wasn’t sure what to say to him, because she 
wasn’t an elected official, but his messages did make her think more 
about the issue. She added that she forwarded Villegas’ messages to 
her brother. 


“Siyempre naiintindihan ko talaga na iba ’yung tinuturo ng simbahan, pero 
nauunawaan ko naman talaga. In my opinion, ang na-interpret ko doon 
sa sinabi niya [Villegas], na hindi manghihimasok ang gobyerno doon sa 
desisyon ng mag-asawa, kung papalakihin nila ang pamilya o hindi,” said 
Kris. 


(Of course I understand that the Church teaches something different, 


but I really understand what he’s trying to say. In my opinion, what I 
interpreted from what [Villegas] said is that the government shouldn’t 
interfere in the decision of a married couple on whether or not they 
should grow their family.) 


Prior to talking about Villegas’ messages to her, Kris said that she was 
pro-life but also a supporter of the RH Law. 


Kris, James Yap - and PNoy? 
(2013) 


A year after their marriage was annulled in 2012, Kris Aquino filed a 
temporary protection order (TPO) against James Yap, whom she said 
made unwanted sexual advances towards her, at her home, in front of 
their son, Bimby Aquino Yap. 


Following news of the TPO, James said that during the alleged 
encounter, Kris reminded him, “Don’t forget, my brother still has three 
years in office.” 


An emotional Kris, along with her three sisters, clarified the incident 
on live TV soon after, denying having said the line about Aquino’s 
remaining years in office. 


She added, “Kung kapangyarihan ang pag-uusapan natin (If we’re 
talking about power), why was he able to hurt me so many times?” 


“Noong naghiwalay kami, sino ba’ng unang pinuntahan ni James? Ang 
pinuntahan niya si Noy. Anong ginawa ni Noy? Sinabihan ako ni Noy, 
‘Problema mo ’yan eh, wala kayong prenup.”” 


(When we split, who did James run to? He went to Noy. What did Noy 
do? He told me, “That’s your problem, you don’t have a prenup.”) 


Kris and James are on better terms now, having agreed on custody 
and visitation arrangements regarding Bimby. They both attended 
their son’s first holy communion in November 2015. 


Kris on Mary Jane Veloso 


(April 2015) 


Kris took to social media to defend and praise her brother after 
criticism over how he handled Mary Jane Veloso’s case. The struggling 
mother of two was set to be executed by firing squad in Indonesia 
over drug smuggling charges. 


Mary Jane’s execution did not push through in April 2015, after the 
surrender of her recruiter, whom she accused of duping her. 


Kris said on Instagram: “I kept quiet w/ the endless attacks against 
PNoy because that was his reminder to me, but today it is my right 
and my privilege to say, 1 AM PROUD of my brother. I AM PROUD OF 
MY PRESIDENT.” 


Aquino - along with social media users, Filipino citizens, and 
concerned groups - had appealed to the Indonesian government to 
spare Veloso from execution. 


The APEC sunburn 
(November 2015) 


For the first time since 1996, the Philippines hosted the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) summit in 2015. Kris and her sisters 
were tasked with entertaining the spouses of the leaders who visited 
our country. 


Kris herself planned a tour of Manila and a party where some of her 
celebrity friends performed. 


All was well, until she posted a photo online of the sunburn she had 
gotten while touring Manila. In the caption, she lightheartedly 
compared her situation to the hardship commuters endured during the 
APEC summit - the government closed several major roads in Metro 
Manila that time, causing heavy traffic and forcing commuters to walk 
for hours to get to work. 


After social media users called her out on her insensitivity, Kris 
apologized for her words, saying, “I humbly apologize for my failed 
attempt at self-deprecating humor Thursday night that came across as 
being spoiled and insensitive.” 


Kris on Aquino’s absence at PNP SAF welcome honors 
(January 2015) 


Aquino was noticeably absent at the Villamor Air Base at the arrival 
ceremony for remains of 42 of the 44 slain elite cops killed in the 
Mamasapano encounter. They died during a clash with the Moro 
Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) and the Bangsamoro Islamic Freedom 
Fighters (BIFF) on January 25, the single biggest blow to the Aquino 
administration. 


Instead of attending their welcome honors, Aquino chose to stick with 
his original schedule to attend the inauguration of the Mitsubishi plant 
in Sta. Rosa, Laguna. The President’s decision drew flak online, even 
after Malacanang explained that he had not planned to visit to begin 
with, given that he would be at their necrological services the next 


day. Palace officials also said the President wanted to finalize his 
assistance to the families of the fallen cops. 


Online, Kris battled critics in the comments section of her Instagram 
account, saying that her brother took 12 hours to speak to the families 
of each of the fallen. “You keep focusing on not being in Villamor, 
when it is assuring them of justice, of assistance, and interacting as 
human beings that he did.” 


Kris also visited the families of the slain cops, saying on Instagram 
afterwards, “Not one of them spoke to me harshly or blamed me in the 
way I had to endure from those who have the ability to post but not 
the will to do actual good.” 


Using the presidential chopper 
(April 2016) 


Kris drew flak when photos of her alighting from a presidential 
helicopter made the rounds online in April 2016. 


During the campaign period, Kris joined her brother in different 
events across the Visayas, including rallies for the Liberal Party (LP). 


“The photos clearly have no other explanation but the brazen use of 
government machinery to further the campaign of Mar Roxas,” 
Kabataan Party-list Representative Terry Ridon said in a statement. 


Malacanang defended Kris, saying that the President’s immediate 
family may ride with him on official government vehicles, and Aquino 
himself said that he doesn’t see what people are criticizing, given that 
Kris is one of the country’s biggest taxpayers. 


At a rally in Hagonoy, Bulacan, Kris told the crowd that she did it 
because she did not want to keep them waiting. 


\ 


Kris Aquino is flown to a Liberal Party sortie in Cebu on April 19, 2016, using a 
presidential chopper that serves the President and his family. Photo from Aviator 
Pinoy’s Facebook 


Abu Sayyaf kidnap threat 
(April 2016) 


Fans were surprised when Kris announced that she was taking a break 
from showbiz in March 2016 after 20 years with her home network, 
ABS-CBN. Kris cited health reasons at the time, adding that she'll 
spend more time with her kids and that she’ll focus on her other 
business ventures. 


On April 29, 2016, Kris revealed that she had another reason for lying 
low — she knew, before Aquino told the public, that the Abu Sayyaf 
plotted to kidnap her and boxing icon Manny Pacquiao. 


Kris said in an interview with the Inquirer that she knew about the 
threat in February of that year. 


“I didn’t renew with ABS-CBN because of this threat,” she said. 


The presidential sister added: “That was a painful decision, but I 
needed to make that judgment call so as not to expose others to harm. 
It was that serious that I walked away from a new two-year contract 
for a job I’ve loved for 20 years. I informed my bosses the pertinent 
facts, but not full details from the intelligence reports, and they kept 
what I was allowed to relay to them under wraps. I was told to strictly 
keep the news contained and I obeyed. And I am grateful for the 
respect I was shown.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


AQUINO IN HIS OWN WORDS 


RAPPLER TALK 


President Aquino’s legacy and 
reflections on leadership 


He was a reluctant presidential candidate, thrown into the toughest 
political race in 2010 by an electorate sick of corruption in 
government. 


Over 15 million voters elected Benigno Aquino III as president 
because of his “Daang Matuwid” platform. He promised an 
administration that would stamp out corruption, ensure transparency 
in governance, and pull more Filipinos out of poverty through an 
inclusive economic development. 


It was a presidency marked by record-high public approval ratings 
until Aquino’s biggest challenge — the botched Mamasapano encounter 
that killed 44 elite cops. Then came urban woes like traffic and the 
long queues at the glitch-ridden MRT3, gut issues magnified in the 
heat of the election campaign that pushed another candidate —- also 
promising change — past the administration’s anointed one. 


Less than a month before he stepped down, Aquino spoke to Rappler’s 
Maria Ressa on his legacy, his greatest challenges, and his hopes for 
the next leadership. 


Here is the full interview: 


Maria Ressa: We are sitting in Malacanang Palace. It will be about 
three weeks before the end of the administration of President Benigno 
Aquino III. This is not his first time in the Palace however. He came in 
and lived in Arlegui when his mother who overthrew then-President 
Ferdinand Marcos in the celebrated 1986 People Power Revolt. Well 
the irony of course is that in the last elections, just a month ago, we 
had Senator Bongbong Marcos come in within 200,000 votes of 
getting the vice presidency. Sitting with us today to talk about these 
interesting times, I think a time of political change, interesting times 
for the Philippines, is President Benigno Aquino. Mr. President, thank 
you for joining us. 


Benigno Aquino III: Thank you for having us. 
Ressa: Were you surprised by how well Senator Marcos did? 


Aquino: When he became the front-runner in the surveys, yes. That to 
me seemed to be such an impossibility. But then again, when you look 
at it, hopefully in an objective manner, you'll find out that those 
opposed to him were fragmented. Number one. Number two, perhaps 
we should have paid more attention to their long-running campaign, 
the revisionist view of history that they are trying to portray. Perhaps 
we should have paid more attention to those 30 years after EDSA, 
there is a generation that never experienced what Martial Law was, 
and sometimes, even the difficulty of, for instance, the concept of 
suppression of information. In these days, smartphones and tablets, 
and laptops, and everything else where you have instant access to 
everything, perhaps it’s so difficult for them to understand how easy it 
is to cut any sources of information. Even the technology used then 
and the technology used now are really miles and miles apart. So we 
should have done a better job of explaining how power used 
incorrectly can really be thoroughly abused, to the detriment of our 
people. 


Ressa: These elections were a surprise for many people, analysts have 
said that it was the first social media elections. What surprised you 
aside from Senator Marcos doing so well? 


Aquino: The first time I ran, we’d go on a house-to-house campaign 
because the people you’ll get see in the house to house are normally 
not the people who tend to go to rallies. And then you have another 
group of people who are in the rallies. Then there are people who are 
working whom you cannot catch at home and you cannot catch in the 
rallies so therefore you have to go to media. Social media is another 
way of getting to your constituencies. And like any other tool, can be 
used for good or for bad. 


Ressa: Again to talk about social media, because the two candidates 
who used social media extremely well were Senator Marcos and 
Rodrigo Duterte. What was the biggest lesson you learned in the loss 
of Mar Roxas in these elections? 


Aquino: We’re still trying to discern all of the lessons to it. Perhaps in 
a sense, not to take away anything from the success of the campaigns 
that actually won, they were able to really differentiate themselves 
from, I guess, the pack. But on the other hand, I think we can say that 
we campaigned, I had to run the country whilst campaigning also. 
From Number 4 in the survey to Number 2 is, I think, nothing to be 
ashamed about. Perhaps if there should have been a better effort 


somewhere earlier then that may have resulted in the difference. 


Let me give you an example. There is no place in the country that I 
am afraid to go to because we neglected them. We can point to 
multiples, for instance, in terms of infrastructure budgets that have 
been given to every place in the country. We can talk about multiples 
of Pantawid Pamilya families. And so many other achievements. But 
the thing is, how do we translate it to every individual to say, look, 
we created all this together. Look, this is the stepping-stone towards 
the next level. Everything that has been done had the hindrances and 
baggage of the actions or lack of actions of those who came before us 
we had to contend [with]. We eliminated the problems and we 
planted the right seeds and it’s for you to nurture so we will have the 
complete growth we are all aspiring for. 


There was another interviewer. I guess that’s the best way to put it. 
She said, you had the courage to invest long-term in education, 
something that doesn’t produce results in the next quarter. 


They asked, “Why did you do that?” I said, another way of asking that 
question, I promised if there’s no corruption, there will be no poor 
people. Bakit raw may mahirap pa ngayon? 


So I had to ask the people who asked me that. It’s becoming a stock 
question, I said, how do you become rich if yesterday you were poor? 
How do you become rich today? Unless you steal. The other portion of 
that is, it has to trickle down. That’s why we abandoned trickle-down. 
The whole idea is capacitate them so they can join the economic 
growth at the soonest possible time and you can see that in the 9 
million, for instance, graduates of TESDA, you can see that in the 
elimination of the backlog in classrooms, the hiring of so many 
teachers, something to the tune of 145,000. 


Can I just highlight that? 185,000 classrooms finished by, I think, the 
first quarter next year to include areas where land is scarce that you 
have to have multi-story buildings already which increases the cost 
dramatically from a budget that usually and traditionally can support 
something like 8,000 classrooms per year by the six years is 48,000. 
We will build 185,000 so you take care of the K to 12 needs, you take 
care of the 30- to 40-year-old obsolete structures and you rebuild all 
of those that were devastated by typhoons or being moved to better 
locations, less risky. 


So again how do you say we’re on the right track when you cannot 
demonstrate results for those who look at it on a very short-term 
basis? 


Ressa: Yow’re saying that you were building for the long haul. 


Aquino: Yes. Did our growth come from exploiting on a pure basis 
just the natural resources, being a commodities exporter? And look at 
what happened to those countries that are primarily commodities, 
export-driven economies? Where are they now? 


Ressa: Very few people joined the ranks of world leaders. How did 
having the presidency for six years change you as a man, how did it 
shape you as a leader? 


Aquino: Thank you for asking that question. My mother used to say 
the one thing I lacked was my willingness to travel, my being exposed 
to a lot of different cultures, I guess. And she felt that it was such a 
necessary skill, I guess, to live in this new age where the world is 
getting smaller and smaller. But somehow, I felt I was most content 
being in the Philippines. So here I am, I have to suddenly deal with a 
lot of world leaders, I have to understand where they’re coming from 
in an effort to find the common ground so we can move forward. 


I am told, for instance, shall we say a lot of times, in the early part I 
felt that they were talking to me because they had to talk to me as 
opposed to they want to talk to me. I won’t name the leader, but the 
thing was, I think the first time I met him — he’s from the other 
hemisphere — the first time I met him he was delivering a soft key 
sermon. Transformation, say four to five years later, he is earnestly 
asking us to visit his country on a state visit. Now, initially, there were 
problems attributed to my predecessor in terms of credibility of the 
Philippines especially in ASEAN, to now where we have ASEAN 
listening to us, trusting us that we will stand by our words on the 
issues that affect us commonly. 


So I think I’ve grown as a person. I hope I’ve presented the best face of 
the Philippines. And made the case that our causes are legitimate and 
we are a worthwhile partner, and we really are sincere when we say 
that when we look at growth, we want growth not on a one-sided 
basis, but on a multidimensional basis for all parties concerned. 


Ressa: Aside from the numbers, though, how were you changed by 
the presidency? 


Aquino: [Laughs] When I used to hear people say that it’s such an 
honor to serve the people, now that I had to face so many challenges, 
and all along the route, perhaps not in particular snapshots but at the 
end, I could count on our people to fully support whatever I had to do, 
really made me feel in a very, very palpable manner what it means 
when you say that phrase, it really is an honor to serve. It really seems 
there would be no challenge that could not be surmounted given that 
trust and that support from our countrymen. 


Ressa: For a long time, you were the majority, you were one of the 
more popular presidents. 


Aquino: The April [2016] survey still said something like 10 
percentage points more than, comparing - I got 42% of the vote 
roughly. I had an approval rating of 52%. So I’d like to say I even 
gained, at the end of the term, from the numbers that were most 
optimistic. 


Ressa: So if you were to give yourself a grade — 


Aquino: I wouldn’t do that. It goes against my culture of beliefs 
nagtataas ng sariling bangko. 


Ressa: How did you do as president? What were the highs, what were 
the lows? 


Aquino: The highs of course are in the economic sphere. When you 
talk about even dealing with natural disasters like typhoons, we get 
visited by 20 a year. One of the very first typhoons under my watch, 
PAGASA misdirected us. They told us it was going to go to Aurora but 
actually went to Southern Tagalog. To now, PAGASA that has 
credibility, I really like that phrase, “Sa PAGASA, may pag-asa na 
ngayon.” But really, when we started out, typhoons, normally it would 
just be wind. 


Now PAGASA can tell the strength of the wind, the bulk of rainfall, 
the actual track of the typhoon, the intensity in these particular areas 
that will be hit. You’re confident that DSWD is ready, that the OCD 
and the NDRRMC are functional, that they actually talk to each other 
and there’s coordination. That’s one of the highs. 


PhilHealth, from anywhere from 47% to 51% enrollees dependent on 
whether or not it was an elections year, to — PhilHealth claims 93 
million members at this point in time — the 4.6 million households 
that are being assisted. 


I was explaining it to my writers and researchers, if your only capacity 
is to do menial work, then chances are just on your own, you will not 
be able to improve the lot of your children and they will, in turn, be 
subject to menial work or that’s the only possibility. Now we have an 
increasing workforce that has no skills, going after the limited jobs 
brings about more and more deterioration as the generations go. They 
actually have a term for that — intergenerational poverty. And I think 
we are breaking that vicious cycle and turning it into a virtuous cycle. 


I keep pointing out for instance that in TESDA, when they train 
somebody to participate in the BPO, the cost to train is recouped by 
the government in the first tax that is paid by this worker that was 


given that opportunity. So even on a yearly [basis] you have the 
wherewithal to continue the program and afford more and more 
people that opportunity. Of course, Joel Villanueva keeps on teasing 
me that a lot of their graduates make multiples of my salary within six 
months after graduation. 


Ressa: You’ve been looking at the fundamentals and you are working 
on the fundamentals. Where could you have done better? 


Aquino: The communication aspect of it. For instance, when Joel 
wanted to run in 2013, I said, shouldn’t we build the survey numbers 
like this. Don’t you think you better have a base, think about TESDA, 
and your ability to really be able to effect palpable change in the 
people. At first he was a bit disappointed but then he agreed. 


And he devoted so much energy into it. And again of course 9 million 
course grads. And how many actually realized it, perhaps in the 
campaign period itself. 


Let me give you, for instance, we inherited in the budget an item for a 
P600-million project. This is the underpass at Araneta and Quezon 
Avenue, and there was a recalculation of DPWH as to how much it 
would cost. What was significant was, it was actually brought down to 
something like two-thirds of the price. From P600 million it became 
P400 million. That continues. There’s a major bridge that connects 
Gerona, a town in Tarlac, it is divided right in the middle by a river, 
and it’s the rainy season, the western portion gets isolated. They have 
to go through Sta. Ignacia and Tarlac City, to get to their poblacion. So 
that was brought in again below budget. 


Ressa: You took early hits on DPWH in 2011. You went through all 
the processes. 


Aquino: P694.15 million was the budget that was initially allocated 
to the Quezon Avenue project, they brought it down to P430 million. 


Ressa: The DPWH is a perfect example. In 2010 some of the low GDP 
was actually attributed to the lack of spending, low spending, and we 
talked. Then you said you were cleaning up the process to make sure 
it’s corruption free. And now you have this, and yet it is being turned 
over to, many people feel may have a conflict of interest, Mark Villar. 
How do you feel about this? 


Aquino: Can I leave those questions to the Commission on 
Appointments which is their function? 


Ressa: Okay, fair. Going back then to other things, any other things 
that you felt you would have done a better job at? Things that you 
would do differently. 


Aquino: Discoveries throughout the year, for instance, the local water 
districts, that provide a lot of water especially beyond the areas where 
we have concessionaires, quite a number are non-operational. But in 
general, they have very little financial capabilities, so the sourcing of 
the water is done through aquifers, which brings about a problem of 
soil subsidence, intrusion of saltwater. The idea is, if we pool several 
of them together, and pool their resources together, they can have the 
wherewithal with government assistance, of establishing their own 
reservoir and reuse surface water. We’re visited by 20 typhoons a 
year, we can utilize the rains they bring in and we protect our land. 
Unfortunately, that was perhaps in the third year or the fourth year, 
because you have to deal first with the flooding, the rape of 
watersheds, with the reform of MWSS. So many different things. 


Normally when you get to solve a problem you will gain knowledge 
that tells you there’s another segment to this. Well we try to address 
all of the links, but at some point there are discoveries that happen in 
the course of governance. Then you say should we do that? 


Sometimes it changes. Population, for instance, we started with 2.08 
population growth rate, population growth rate, and he said it has to 
be reduced. Now we’re down to 1.8 or 1.87%, thereabouts. After 
achieving that, to replenish our population we have to maintain 2% 
population growth rate. Thank you for changing the goalposts. 
[Laughs] 


That’s one. Of course, we’re hoping there’s an acceleration in the 
judicial system in the country. 


Ressa: One of the first risks you took, it was an all-or-nothing risk to 
try to impeach the former CJ of the SC. After it happened, you did 
another risky move, you appointed the youngest justice and a woman, 
the first. This will reverberate for the next two decades. Why did you 
do it and how is it coming along? 


Aquino: Really very well. With the appointment of the Chief Justice, 
what was the main reason? The main reason being that, give her or 
whoever it was that was going to steer the SC, enough time to effect 
the changes, the reforms that have always been wished for but have 
never been done. For instance, and I’m still looking for all of the 
specifics that we delivered in judicial reform, but one of the things I 
remember was, we have a very low conviction rate - 13%, you 
contrast that with Japan, which is approaching 100%. In the US, I 
think it’s something like 60 to 80%. 


The prosecutor studies that case, decides to bring the case to court, 
and loses 87% of the time. So how do you stop criminality when 


there’s no certainty of punishment? 


Pll give you other nuts-and-bolts issues there. What has this Chief 
Justice done? For instance, we brought to her attention that, I believe 
it’s under the BOT law, wherein government infrastructure cannot be 
stopped by a TRO. What is required is government posts a bond for 
the value of the land that is in exercise of eminent domain, I believe. 
Lawyers might criticize my logic but that it’s something to that effect. 
So that we can continue the project, and there’s just compensation. 


So what is the go-around there? DPWH, amongst others, was telling 
me that the new TRO is a determination of just valuation. So in effect 
the project is put on hold and Skyway Stage 3 has been delayed 
because of that and various others, I think even the NAIA expressway 
has also been delayed because of the issue of valuation. So we brought 
the attention - the whole spirit of the law is that government 
infrastructure is needed by society and should not be delayed and we 
brought it to the attention of the CJ, and there was a reminder to the 
lower courts that government projects should not be delayed by that 
particular...that’s one. 


Another instance in my memory right now is there were times, when 
there was an RTC judge who was kind of famous in our circle, who 
was ordering a co-equal court, the RTC — and RTC cannot order RTCs. 
That was also brought to their attention; yes, they are looking at this. 


We're also supporting them in their move to the Bonifacio Global City. 
One of the things, it now sounds amusing but it’s really pathetic — the 
Supreme Court actually sits on land belonging to the UP and you have 
these walkways. What are these walkways for? To connect UP Manila 
to each other because there’s a building that doesn’t belong there. 


At one time when Ed Nachura was one of the most junior members of 
the Supreme Court, he had an office apart from the main building, if I 
remember right, near the kitchen or something. How do we expect 
dignity in the workplace if they are not afforded a dignified 
workplace? So there’s a multibillion new complex for the SC to be able 
to help them render justice better, faster, more efficiently, more 
correctly. 


So again, she’ll be there for a long time, that wasn’t really a primary 
consideration but that was seen as a benefit. Here’s somebody who 
will have quite a big opportunity to really, I don’t know if reset is the 
correct word to say, the dispensation of justice, but really to be able to 
dramatically and drastically reform. 


Ressa: In your calculation, it was worth the disruption with the senior 
justices for example. 


Aquino: Yes. But there were so many other factors that were being 
weighed. I tried to hear all voices. Those who are in favor of who, 
those opposed to who, why are you in favor, why are you opposed? At 
the end of the day, we felt that the best candidate at that point in time 
to become the chief justice was Chief Justice Sereno. 


Ressa: CCT [Conditional Cash Transfer] is another thing that your 
administration pushed for. It was patterned after Brazil but you made 
it your own. How do you gauge CCT performance? Did it do what you 
wanted it to be? 


Aquino: One of the things that was really pleasant was there was a 
study on the effects of the CCT that says, at least 7.7 million have 
been lifted out of the poverty line. 


Ressa: This is like pump-priming the bottom. 


Aquino: If the idea is to capacitate, and they are excluded from 
education, how do you actually capacitate? There is another number 
that is very interesting. In 2008, and I understand that the study is 
done every five years, there was something 2.8 million out-of-school 
children. 


During my Mom’s time was when they made basic education free, 
elementary and high school free. The phenomenon of out-of-school 
youth came about, and people were so poor they couldn’t even afford 
transportation or the baon. 


So the number in 2008 was 2.8 million, the number in 2013 had been 
reduced to 1.2 million despite the growing population. So that, I 
think, is also further proof that the 85% attendance condition of the 
CCT is being met by most of the 4.6 million households that are being 
assisted. 


We expanded in 2014 to HS [high school], we graduated 330,000 in 
the first batch, of which 13,400 are honor students who, if without 
this problem, would have been out-of-school-youth or reduced again 
to menial labor. 


You get to be inspired. The two who spoke for all of them got 
accepted into the UP College of Engineering which is a quota course. I 
had the chance to talk to the woman who represented them and I said, 
“Engineering, you'll be out in the field when we have all these 
products for [skin] whitening. Why are you interested in 
engineering?” She replies matter-of-factly: “It’s all about math. It’s the 
easiest thing in the world.” [Laughs] 


That optimism she exuded lifted me up for quite a while. 


Ressa: This is a question from Twitter for you. From 2019 Poll Watch: 


“Are there critical reforms that you failed to implement which you 
would endorse to the incoming president?” 


Aquino: My mother had this famous line on not seeking unsolicited 
advice. So I’d rather follow that model. 


Ressa: Has he asked advice from you yet? 


Aquino: If asked, I will give him all the benefits of our hard-won 
lessons. If not, I will not proffer unsolicited advice. 


Ressa: Always in any institution, whether small company or the 
country, it was always the strengths and weaknesses of the leader that 
determined the strength, success and failure of that. In your case, the 
strength seems to be here, what we’ve seen in the last six years, the 
fundamentals. You stick to the figure, you’re looking at the numbers, 
you're looking at making sure that the schoolrooms, the hospitals, that 
all these things reach capacity, that they are actually built. Your 
weaknesses, and we’ve seen them documented through the years, is 
your loyalty to your friends in some instances. And more recently, 
Mamasapano would be the one. How would you look back at that in 
the case of Mamapasano? 


Aquino: Mamapasano, the fundamental issue: Napenas is someone I 
met on the job. Number two, he actually performed in the anti-illegal 
logging operations in the Caraga region. Number 3, this was 
something I learned afterwards, he was head of the regional mobile 
group in that particular area. He was familiar with the terrain. 


Ressa: This one was also about Purisima and your relationship with 
him. 


Aquino: Purisima as chief PNP was telling me about all these law 
enforcement operations even before he got suspended. One. Second, 
he has been trained when he was still with the PSG [Presidential 
Security Group] by one of the elite forces in the world, active elite 
forces on a government-to-government basis. Now he taught me a lot 
of the things when it comes to special operations so as a subject 
matter expert, and somebody I trusted and somebody whose language 
I could understand, I guess, and who also knows me personally. We 
were talking shorthand and you can see that now. But at the end of 
the day — I have to center on Napefias — we agreed on the analysis of 
operation, the difficulty, the concept of pintakasi or the possibility of 
pintakasi, the concept that 160 individuals present precisely that 
condition for pintakasi, the need to have a coordination with the AFP. 


In fact I made it specific - you cannot talk to them when you move 
out towards the objective. You have to talk to them, coordinate, this 
has already been coordinated at the highest level. Now for the ground 


commander, you have to talk to them that what you need are 
available on the day you needed it. Some of the things that have come 
about, studying it afterwards, where they presented to me a very thick 
document of what I thought was the operational plan. Now the 
professionals tell me this is the concept of operations. It’s so thorough, 
it talks about weather conditions, percent of illumination of the moon, 
moonrise and moonset, tide. Talks about who the possible opposition 
is, where are they located, how many men, how many arms. They talk 
about friendly forces. They even have a coordination table, because 
that was the main issue: You have to coordinate. 


So I was presented with names, with offices. I didn’t understand TOT, 
because TOT to me is coordination of artillery and bombing strikes. It 
seems there’s a specific meaning for the SAF when they use TOT. It 
says TOT, not time on target. 
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Anyway...when this was being presented to me, he had been relieved 
of his position, assigned elsewhere six months before. The disposition 
of the Armed Forces units also was six months out of date. But when 
he presented it to me, when I asked him a particular question, he 
presented a particular slide, fortunately I managed to secure. 


The point is, did they have a legitimate target? Yes. Is it risky, yes. Is 
the risk manageable? Yes. Did he follow orders? No. 


Again I have to emphasize you have to coordinate sufficient number 
of time, meaning days, so that the people, the equipment, everything 


is in place. 


One of the for-instances, assuming they went surreptitiously in just 
that small group, our Green Berets, our special forces operate airboats, 
and a majority of our airboats are in this area of Mindanao. And they 
are tasked with extractions from hot zones. But of course, they have to 
be told. We need you or we might need you, you should be ready. So 
for the life of me, here is a two-star police general, who graduated 
from the PMA, which has a motto of courage, integrity, and loyalty, 
who said, “Yes, Sir” twice to the idea of coordination, which was an 
order from me. And it was a legitimate order based on logic. And he 
agreed with all of it but in the execution he decided to go on his own 
route and then starts blaming everybody else except him.... I’d like to 
say, and I think, I was asked at some point in time: Friendship stops 
when the country’s interests are at stake. I’ll be very specific. 


Jun Abaya is heading the DOTC. There are a lot of issues in the DOTC. 
Would it have been better to find somebody else? One of the foremost 
things in my mind was when you talk about or used to talk about 
corruption, let’s say DPWH, they’ll talk about Customs, not too many 
people seem to realize that because of all the jargon, the technology 
involved in DOTC, it’s the easiest - ZTE — how many still remember 
that ZTE, where we were going to get all of that equipment, actually 
was buying equipment from Israel. It was not their equipment. So 
logically, to set up that network, we would have gone to the primary 
source and got a better stage, but we were at a very late stage in that 
contracting with ZTE. 


Ressa: Are you saying — at least what I’m getting is — you trust Jun 
Abaya. 


Aquino: Number one, not to be corrupt, which is fundamental. 
Number 2, had training in very related fields. Number 3, he was chair 
of appropriations in the House. Back to the communicating, could it 
have been done better? Anything made by an imperfect being like 
man by definition is imperfect and can be improved. I’m sure. 


In hindsight, everybody would say, “Done this, done that.” But 
everybody keeps saying an opinion, hopefully you'll also go back to 
what were the conditions emanating. One of the things that I 
distinctly remember is, why are the trains bogging down? And he tells 
me, “Sir, there was an overhaul that was scheduled in, I think 2008, to 
ensure that it would reach the 15-year lifespan and what happened, 
they did something.” So hindi nag-overhaul? They did something, a 
minor overhaul, a major overhaul — wala eh. 


One time, just to give you what he has to contend with, and again 


with all due respect, we’re not blaming anybody at this point, I 
remember there was a PNR train that fell on its side, near Villamor. 
Amongst the things they discovered was when you join rails, I think 
they call it a fish-angled bar, the bar connects the two pieces of rail — 
there are four nuts and bolts, technically there are two with bolts and 
two that are press-fitted. They showed us pictures. Some of them had 
four, some of them had three, some of them had one, some had one.... 
So I asked the person who was talking to me, was the deputy general 
manager who happened to be an accountant by trade, I said I want to 
talk to your engineer so we waited for the engineers. I asked them, 
when you have three only of the four, is that still considered safe? No 
answer. If you have two, is that still not safe? If it’s one, obviously it’s 
no longer safe. What are the limitations, with the bolts that are 
missing, lower speed, etc. 


I had quite a number of questions, and I stopped asking questions 
when I was not getting any answers. These were the more senior 
people there and then I called Jun’s attention to it and the GM was out 
of the country. I want that GM back here ASAP. I want him to start 
addressing all this, and I want a report. And he doesn’t leave, he 
doesn’t do anything else until this is settled. And his main issue was 
under the procurement law, it takes us this long to get that, and in a 
sense it’s also true. 


Any government that takes about four to six months from the time it 
gets ordered to the time it gets delivered. So do I replace him with 
somebody less trustworthy, who will accept the position with a year to 
go? Things like that. 


Ressa: You looked at your own weakness and you tried to mitigate 
them, would you say? 


Aquino: I think so. In a lot of instances.... I remember so many 
people, that our relationship has changed. Or some that didn’t change. 
Si Rico Puno, for instance — but he wasn’t performing to the level that 
I felt he should be doing, shall we say attitudinal issues, one. 
Somebody unfortunately I had to let go was Virgie Torres of LTO who 
has since passed on. But at the back of my mind, a lot of issues that 
are now hounding the LTO, for instance, are issues during her watch. 


Ressa: We talked about Mamasapano a little bit, it’s impact on the 
BBL [Bangsamoro Basic Law], which was one of your flagships, was 
huge. Could you have done anything more? Did you consider the BBL 
when you decided to move forward with Mamasapano? 


Aquino: It’s somehow connected -— when I ordered Napefias 
specifically to coordinate with his counterpart, which in this case was 


the 6th IB which had operational control, the AFP, I am sure, was 
very, very familiar, already practices all of these agreements with the 
MILF to precisely prevent an occurrence of a misencounter. So, even if 
the PNP was not aware of all of this, the AFP with which it was 
coordinating would remind them. We have to give them notice, we 
have to give them time to step aside. 


Ressa: There would be checks and balances if coordination had 
happened. 


Aquino: I have to go back to, I never presumed for an instance that 
Napefias as a two-star general, who I’m sure I had promoted to the 
two-star rank, would ever say yes to the Chief Exec while precisely 
thinking that I would not follow this order. I never thought that I 
would meet a senior officer who would think that a lawful, logical 
order is optional. 


Ressa: From Facebook, Howard Tangke: “Mr. President, in hindsight 
do you think you could have done more to expedite or reinforce Mar 
Roxas’ candidacy?” Let me put this in the context of something you 
said earlier, which is that perhaps you should have done things 
differently, when we were talking about lessons learned from Mar 
Roxas’ loss. 


Aquino: Number one, Mar Roxas had to work until about a year prior 
to the campaign and I think less than a year before the campaign. And 
I prevailed upon him, look, finish your function. 


Now, some people say that they aspired for the presidency from birth. 
So somebody had that as the ultimate objective and I think that most 
of the people around us had fulfilled that responsibility of addressing 
our people’s needs now, and then personal ambitions were secondary. 
That’s part of it. 


Again, the old fashioned phrase, why are we doing this? Part is 
actually doing the governance part. Perhaps we could have done 
better in saying, these are the hindrances to it, this is what we want to 
achieve, these are the obstacles that have to be met, these are the 
resources we have, these are the things that will be expected at this 
time. In a sense, I really wonder whether that is our function, 50% 
explaining everything and 50% doing. Now, what you take in time in 
terms of the explaining portion is lost in the doing portion. Would we 
have served our people better by attending to propaganda more than 
doing the governance? 


Ressa: And your lesson? Would you do it differently? 


Aquino: No. [laughs] If I had a choice one or the other, I have to 
choose to do that which is needed by our people. 


Ressa: You did a last ditch effort to try to unite Mar Roxas and Grace 
Poe. 


Aquino: Not last ditch, from the beginning. We had that meeting that 
lasted until 2:30 am, trying to get everybody together. It was not 
successful. Towards the end I was prevailed upon to try again by 
quarters who are not affiliated with any of our parties. I tried again. 
There was another one, a religious who tried to prevail upon me, the 
one who was like, please lang, sige, subukan mo na, baka sakali. This 
was like the last week of the campaign. And I replied, I don’t think 
anyone’s predisposed to giving way. Please try, and I tried. I might 
have looked ridiculous, I might have looked naive. Let’s see, you 
know, baka these persons are being used by God to deliver a message. 
I tried but it failed. At least we maintain communications. 


Ressa: The Duterte win, what does that show about the Filipino 
public today, the Filipino voters? 


Aquino: Again, the differentiation. I am different. Again, very 
masterful way of the campaign. Am I running or am I not running? 
And all the attendant ano. So we really have to hand it to him, to 
them. They really mounted that better campaign. It was the right tone, 
the right messaging, and the right time. 


Ressa: There’s also great anger. We see it on social media. What do 
you think of this anger? 


Aquino: Can I ask? How confident are you that what you see in social 
media is representative, as opposed to the concept of trolls that 
everybody keeps talking about these days? 


Ressa: So what we’ve seen is a pretty organized campaign, but they 
seem to be real people. And organized, very organized —- organized in 
messaging, organized in approach — but the anger of the real people 
they’ve mobilized is there. 


Aquino: Some quarters would disagree. 


Ressa: I guess if you think about it, it also mirrors anger in the US. My 
own theory is that technology, social media has allowed everybody a 
voice, and the 99% who don’t think they benefit. 


Aquino: Everybody’s been complaining that every time they say 
something positive about me, they keep getting all these trolls. If they 
say something positive about me, there are so many who pounce on 
them. And instantly. Organized? Organized volunteers would not have 
that much number of people to pounce right away. 


Ressa: I’ve also seen social media, we’ve seen it in the surveys, the 
statistical surveys, and we saw it in the vote. If that’s the case, part of 


it that seems to be driving it is anger. What do you do with that, how 
do you look at it, how would you ask Filipinos to deal with this today 
so that the fissures don’t open up? 


Aquino: Well number one, perhaps it has to be all who purport to be 
leaders, regardless of whatever should ensure that those fissures don’t 
open up. Perhaps that we should remember that if we want to get to 
an agreement on anything, there has to be responsible dialogue, and 
civil dialogue. And we have been trying to encourage the whole 
spectrum of opinions, regardless of where they come from. I think the 
record would bear us out that we keep on reaching out even to our 
most vociferous critics. Whether or not it was successful, at the very 
least, we really attempted and not just attempted it; we attempted 
several times. 


As far as the anger is concerned, let’s talk about traffic, how big of a 
phenomenon is it here and everybody, especially during the campaign 
period, had their two cents on it. 


I’ve actually asked our Comms people to put it in digest form. Explain 
what is it all about and there are so many excuses. 


I’m not fond of excuses, but that is the reality. We have something 
like, DTI says mid-20s or upper 20s, year-on-year growth for vehicles. 
In two years’ time, 2013 to 2014, or 2014 to 2015, they gave me 
figures like 630,000 new cars plus 1.2 million motorcycles for each of 
those years. 


Now, when you go to a mall, look at the area reserved just for 
motorcycles and imagine all of that on the streets. If you look at 
pictures of what motorcycles look like in Hanoi during rush hour, but 
perhaps the better example is Thailand when it was growing, and you 
have taipans who were riding in pickups which had a motorcycle on 
the flatbed so that they could continue to move. Perhaps are we as 
worse or are we a little better off in the same level of growth. 


That’s part of the problem. The other part is when you fly around 
EDSA, look for any empty space. Whenever there’s infrastructure that 
you need, you have to put it somewhere and how many are willing - 
Guadalupe bridge, for instance, has been identified as not being 
compliant with the current building code, which is the ability to 
withstand a 7.2 earthquake on the Richter’s scale so there has to be a 
retrofitting of it, but you cannot close it down. EDSA is being 
overutilized at this point in time, therefore there has to be a new 
bridge that needs to be built there. So I think it extends from the 
University of Makati on one bank to be realigned with all of these 
warehouses and factories that are no longer being used so that there’s 


minimal disruption for all of the residents there. Then you have an 
oppositor. So not there, let’s put it elsewhere and somebody would 
oppose there. Why aren’t you putting it up? Nobody wants it in their 
place but everybody wants it to happen. So I go back. I did ask all the 
agencies concerned to have a dialogue again with all the residents. 
Let’s try at least one more attempt at trying to get 100% consensus, 
which is probably an impossibility, but at least let’s try. So it’s not that 
easy. 


Ressa: Our GDP this quarter is higher than China’s. 


Aquino: They might get mad at me again.... We’re hoping that the 
second quarter would be as good, if not better. 


Ressa: So what you’re saying is that the higher GDP also brings its 
own problems, but shouldn’t they have been anticipated, like in 
traffic? 


Aquino: If you will go back to my speech in my inauguration on the 
Skyway 3 project, I did mention that as I am delivering this speech, 
I’m sure that my critics are already talking about the traffic, the dust, 
the noise. And obviously, I cannot go to a hardware store, give me this 
elevated road network to be installed overnight. After that speech, 
there is very muted criticism. Now, one of the presidential candidates 
is saying, there should have been foresight, there should have been 
less of this infra. And the Skyway Stage 3 and another one, are both 
variations of the Metro Manila expressway promised by Marcos in the 
mid- to late-’70s. 


If it’s not there, people complain. If you try to put it, people complain. 


Then I guess, I just remember during my Mom’s time when they had 
all those flyovers built, I can still recall what they did to Ping de 
Jesus, how much pilloried he was. Then at the end of the day, when it 
was finished and EDSA then was like wow, no stoplight from Makati 
to Quezon City, did anybody praise Ping de Jesus? I’m hard-pressed to 
find any single praise for this visionary work. He was at that point in 
time, no talk no mistake, which led to no action, then he came in and 
said, no, I will have action and he got sued by all of the losing 
contractors. And the only time he ever got to finish that was midterm 
in President Ramos’ administration. 


I knew that is part and parcel of it. This is needed infra but we will get 
flak beforehand. 


Ressa: You brought up China, our GDP is higher. China and our new 
leader, our incoming president, seem to take a different position. How 
do you see this playing out on the global stage? 


Aquino: I don’t need to be an expert on my successor. I do believe 
he’s a patriot. I think he’s a no-nonsense guy. Once he gets all of the 
facts, then I think he will come to the same conclusion. 


Ressa: Same conclusion as you have, and maintain policy. 


Aquino: I don’t want to say things like, “I’ve been there and done 
that.” Kind of condescending. But again, he will be privy to everything 
that I am privy to now. Then like everybody says, let’s see if he comes 
to a different conclusion. 


Ressa: Leni Robredo went from the basement, from 1% all the way to 
winning the vice presidency. She has no Cabinet position, but what 
role do you see her playing? 


Aquino: She has a mandate, people look up to her. People are 
attracted by everything that she embodies. Then, if not now, then that 
leadership position in the future is something that we can look 
forward to. 


Ressa: Does she have what it takes to be president? 


Aquino: Same thing I think was talked about during my Mom’s term 
when she was running. I don’t know how many people still remember 
the “Cory walang alam” [ad]. To which my Mom responded, wala 
akong alam sa pagpapapatay, pagnanakaw, pagsisinungaling. 


When she said in one of the debates, “May the best woman win,” I 
guess that already shows. But anybody who has had the chance to 
interact with her, really gets amazed at how strong a character she is 
but not abrasive. How the sincerity is there, how being grounded 
really well and down-to-earth she is. And of course, we share the same 
belief that at the end of the day, it’s the people’s support or lack of it 
that makes or breaks us. 


Ressa: Do you think the Filipino public has changed? 


Aquino: In a very real sense. I keep talking about the number of 
Filipinos leaving the country. How many stories in a year did we have 
of that? And we have a start. We have a number — 400,000 to 600,000 
of the estimated 10 million OFWs have come back to the country. 
They come back and we have the lowest unemployment rate, so I 
assumed that they found meaningful employment here. 


There was an article in one of the leading broadsheets several weeks 
ago that says there’s a preference for finding work here rather than 
abroad. That’s the reverse. The apathy that people had, indifference to 
government, let’s stop protesting, we can’t do anything about it, but to 
now being very, very vocal on various fronts, says that we’re 
complaining because we believe something can happen. 


So that full change. Even with just that, we believe our greatest 
resource are our people, and if our people are given the right 
opportunities, they really will excel no matter where they are in the 
world. Having said that, everything that’s being done is to capacitate 
everybody to be able to participate in all the opportunities that are 
happening our way. 


Ressa: A Facebook question: Do you have any political interests, 
ambitions, such as the Senate in 2019 or the presidency again. What’s 
next for you? 


Aquino: Siguro noong lumalaki kami, ’pag darating ang Pasko, wow 
nakaabot tayo ng susunod na Pasko, malaking bagay na ’yon. Pero in a 
dictatorship, paano ba nababawi? Normally bloody revolution. Yung 
mga nauna, hindi na aabot sa dulo, ’di na nila makikita. We had 
examples. People like Evelio Javier who almost reached it. And 
countless others. 


I was just talking to some friends yesterday and I was explaining to 
them, after my Mom stepped down, about a year later, I started 
working for the family farm in Tarlac, and I had a different lifestyle. 
Probinsiyano na ako doon which recharged me. If I didn’t get that, I 
probably would not have ventured into politics by 1998. 


So at the end of the day, I’m sure if there is a need that has to be 
fulfilled, and I think I can fulfill it, I will still adopt what my parents 
said that if there’s something that I could have done and I chose not to 
do it, I wouldn’t be able to live with myself. But having said that, part 
of the success is to have trained your successors that if things are 
going well, that there is no need to intervene and we can have a 
different lifestyle from our lifestyle - to me, the turning point was 
Martial Law 1972. I was all of 12 years old, I’m 56 now; 44 years 
having been somewhat involved in all the affairs of this country. 


Today, one of my first thoughts was that she was advising one of her 
successors — my Mom - there is life after the presidency. So in politics, 
this is the penultimate job, going through all of the BS to get here and 
all the BS while in here. Unless there is really that need I can fulfill, I 
look forward to a quiet life. 


Ressa: How this presidency changed you - you talked about this now 
at the end, the man you were when you came in six years ago. How 
would you describe yourself six years later? Aside from being more 
tired. 


Aquino: When my Dad said that the Filipino is worth dying for and 
my Mom said that the Filipino is worth living for, and I added that the 
Filipino is worth fighting for, you know, I guess it really has to, you 


know, parang from my dad’s solitary cell, to EDSA, and people trying 
to stop tanks that are even higher than they are, to all the ingredients 
necessary for a bloody revolution being present but we somehow 
avoided it. Those of a religious mind would like to think God had a 
part in it. 


And to now, parang there was a time somebody asked, “Ano ba’ng 
papel mo? Eh ano pa, eh di dakilang alalay” because there was always 
some leader that I deferred to, to suddenly being the leader that 
everybody deferred to, and everybody was looking for all of the 
instant solutions yesterday. 


The common thread is that again, it goes back to our people. They 
were there. I won’t say I wasn’t bothered, I wasn’t apprehensive about 
some of the issues that we had to face. Going against China, how will 
China treat us if we dare? But being confident that the people are 
there, that if you present the facts to them, they will see how 
reasonable our position, how logical, how correct — we can count on 
their support. Perhaps sometimes they’ll have their doubts but they do 
come back. That really strengthened me to overcome everything that 
had to be done in our watch. 


Noynoy Aquino — A time of 
reckoning 


THE FORMER president looks at ease, rejuvenated, and free of rancor. 
He’s philosophical about attacks from sitting officials and on social 
media. 


"Hindi binabato ang walang bunga (A fruitless tree won’t be 
targeted),” he said. 


Talking to Maria Ressa on July 21, 2017, former president Benigno 
Aquino III said he knew he would face charges once he stepped down 
from office. 


He said he had his day of reckoning with the man in the mirror and 
he’s happy with his accomplishments. The former president was also 
relieved that “they haven’t disturbed what has been put in place,” 
referring to the economic policies of his successor. 


Aquino left office with stellar economic figures that saw 
unprecedented growth in the economy. But political controversies 
overshadowed such success, particularly the Mamasapano incident 
that led to the death of 44 elite cops and also killed the proposed 
Bangasamoro Basic Law in Congress during his watch, and the 
Disbursement Acceleration Program (DAP) controversy. 


Here is Rappler’s interview with Aquino, as aired, where he discusses 
his insights and realizations one year after office, the state of the 
nation during the first year of the Duterte administration, and charges 
filed against him by the Office of the Ombudsman. 


Maria Ressa: Former Philippine president Benigno Aquino III said he 
would give it at least a year into the Duterte administration before he 
makes public comments. Well, it’s been more than a year. 


The last time we sat together, we went over what you had 
accomplished in your administration. It seemed to end on quite a high 
note. But if you go by what’s written on social media now, the way 


your administration — the Liberal Party - is being talked about, it 
seems that this legacy has crumbled. How do you react to this? 


Benigno Aquino III: There are people who want to see, to portray it 
as such. Filipinos have this expression about the mango tree. In 
Tagalog it says something like: “Hindi binabato ang walang bunga. Ang 
binabato ‘yung pinakamaraming bunga (You don’t target a tree that has 
no fruits. You target a tree with the most fruits). These critics of ours 
have been at it from way, way back, and perhaps in an effort to make 
their supporters shine, they have to bring down the bar which they 
know is very high. 


Ressa: It’s been a year. How would you gauge where the Philippines 
is today under one year of the Duterte administration? 


Aquino: Bumaligtad ang mundo. (The world turned upside down.) 
There was a period when I stepped down, I was asking, parang ibang- 
iba na ang tama at mali (it’s as if what’s right and what’s wrong have 
become completely different). 


Well, at least he made a promise of continuing the economic policies 
and to a large degree, I think we have continued or at least they 
haven’t disturbed that which has been put in place. I think a lot of 
people would agree that what had been established in the last six 
years we were there, has given a momentum, and we understand at 
the very least that this will continue up to the first semester next year, 
assuming no seismic shocks. 


Now, having said that, of course, in terms of international relations, 
there has been a spate of conflicts that has transpired. And I’m not a 
believer in fostering conflicts. When we want to build something, 
normally the cooperation is a better route to it. Hopefully, that will 
change. And better relations with everybody, less conflict that open up 
a lot of doors of opportunities for our country and our countrymen. 


Ressa: In the Philippines, every president has been a reaction to the 
president before him. In many ways your mother was elected as a 
reaction to a dictator. Fidel Ramos was elected as a reaction to your 
mother. And you were elected after 10 years of Gloria Arroyo. What 
did you do that set the stage for a Duterte presidency? 


Aquino: You know, when we started out, there’s such apathy. So from 
voting with their feet prior to 2010 that there is no hope in this 
country, everything is so rotten, let’s move out of the country, to 
people coming back and then having expectations. I guess there’s a lot 
of expectations that have been unleashed. Let’s say you’ve already 
been on an eight or a nine, they kept harping on the last one or two. 


Again, going back, what set the condition for it —- I don’t know, I think 


we can argue that they like what they had under me but perhaps the 
segment that supported President Duterte said he can deliver the next 
step or steps. We need somebody strong to order everybody around 
with regards to traffic. We need somebody strong that will take care of 
tanim bala. 


Ressa: The other thing that came out in the last year was the 
tremendous anger that simmered in between classes in the Philippines 
and that probably helped buoy President Duterte to office. 


Aquino: Let me just say that they’re very, very good [in utilizing] 
social media. Perhaps, they really —- I understand they were advised to 
be that provocative and to make their brand that different.... Did we 
give enough time to communicate everything that we did and to make 
it understandable by everybody? And of course it goes beyond the 
aspect of Filipino that says, “Itaas ang sariling bangko” — praising 
yourself. I don’t know if that’s a fault. I don’t know if that is needed 
now that I promised that things will change. They have changed and I 
have to tell you, these are the things that have changed. 


Whether my concentration should be in the propaganda aspect or in 
the substance. And we concentrated on the substance, hoping that the 
people will see whether or not there is a difference. Now having said 
that, again there’s always the attraction of something new. Those who 
have belief in what we try to do, which we believe are a very 
significant majority, decided to split up in so many directions. 


Ressa: One of the things I’ve noticed - this is my 32nd year as a 
journalist — I’ve never seen our society as divided, as polarized as now. 


Aquino: I have supporters in social media and they were saying, on 
social media it seems that way. But when they asked to show the 
numbers, there were several instances already that they were unable 
to do so. 


Ressa: So social media is still very different from reality, is that what 
you're saying? 


Aquino: In 2007, text blasting seemed to be so effective in the 
instantaneous [spread] of fake news. At that point in time, it was a 
challenge on how to be able to combat it. And by 2010, text blasting 
was not as effective and people tend to look at it as a joke, it’s more 
often a lie than the truth. Then perhaps, the rest of social media at this 
point in time, it’s something that does have its view. After a while, it 
will lose its allure if it continues to foster a bad product. You can 
market something, the best branding marketing campaign, which 
allows a lousy product is still lousy, and people will shy away from it 
if given enough time. Everybody will give it a try. One trial. We made 


some mistake, let’s give it two tries, but if it still keeps on producing 
the same result, it’s an inferior product, then hopefully it goes. 


Ressa: Last Friday, Mamasapano. The charges that are going to be 
filed by the Ombudsman - your reaction to that. Were you surprised? 


Aquino: Well I knew that, I knew there will be charges that will be 
filed after I stepped down. 


Ressa: That’s happened for every president, right? 


Aquino: Sometimes, we have this sarcastic laugh when you read some 
of these cases. One says, I think, I absconded with gold that never got 
to the Philippines which is meant to guarantee the printing of US 
dollars in Bangkok on the authority of Barack Obama given to me, for 
use by ASEAN. Of course we laugh at it, but the Ombudsman is so 
precise that it has to go through what they call the process. We 
haven’t been asked to respond to it. It’s pending. It hasn’t been 
dismissed. But I’m a non-lawyer, I would say, I think 9.9 out of 10 
people will look at this and say, what kind of joke is this?... Having 
said that, in this particular case, the charge was of reckless 
imprudence resulting to homicide. And to which the Ombudsman has 
determined there was no probable cause. Of course we’re happy with 
that. 


With regards to the charge of usurpation of authority and violation of 
the Anti-Graft and Corrupt Practices act by inducing a subordinate to 
do an illegal act, I was really surprised by that. So I had to ask my 
lawyers to educate me. How can there be a finding on something that 
was never complained about? Because the process is, normally is, 
somebody files a complaint in an affidavit, you file a counter-affidavit, 
refute the allegations. Here, we were never asked to refute anything 
because we were never asked to comment on this thing. So they were 
explaining, that’s the prerogative of the Ombudsman; it’s the power 
even of other fiscals to determine the crime to be charged if they feel 
there’s a crime to be charged. So I said, “You know, that really gives 
food for thought. If we are two parties to a dispute and you only hear 
the evidence of one party, then the other party obviously will never be 
served properly by the evidence of its opponent.” Which is precisely 
this case. You determined only from either one side or just from the 
fiscal’s or the Ombudsman’s point of view. 


If we were given the chance to file a response to any of this, then we 
believe they would have been clarified on what transpired and then 
there would have been no charges. 


Ressa: Were you surprised when President Duterte actually defended 
you? 


Aquino: Yes. I was expecting, at the most, he would probably be 
quiet. Because earlier that day and if I remember correctly, and 
previously, the Chief Presidential Legal Counsel said the charge was 
correct, etc. Time for reckoning - I’m of course, paraphrasing. 
Secretary Aguirre also said the same thing. And these alter egos 
suddenly had their principal saying something different. 


Ressa: President Duterte won on his campaign against drugs. Your 
administration didn’t really bring that up as a key initiative. Is this a 
failure in your administration? 


Aquino: I asked my staff to prepare a summary of the report 
submitted by the Dangerous Drugs Board, which was the system in 
place when I assumed office. And if you’ll notice, they see the peak 
was way, way earlier [2004] 6.7 million. [When] we got in - 1.7 
[million] - dropped to 1.3 [million], then at the tail end 2015, 
became 1.8 [million]. Now, I think the drop from 1.7 [million] to 1.3 
[million], says that we really had significant effort. 2015 was the year 
where shall we say the heat from the forthcoming arbitral decision 
was most pronounced. Of course, I’m not saying there was a third 
country involved but a little research will show you where most of the 
foreigners come from. 


Of course it’s a complex problem and our methodology really made a 
serious demand on adhering to the procedures embodied in the law. 


Rappler Talk with Aquino at his Times Street residence on July 21, 2017 


We tried to get the participation of various other sectors, including, 
shall we say, the major studios who had the report that some of their 
talents were into it and I don’t really recall a major assistance from 
them. And we tried to talk to other countries that could help us. 


Mexico, for instance, where there was supposed to be an attempt by 
the Sinaloa cartel to set up a branch here. We asked China to help us 
by sharing information given the fact that most of the foreigners 
arrested were of Chinese descent. The major source of a component 
for shabu is ephedrine, and the natural source is supposed to be China. 
The artificial is elsewhere. 


And of course, drugs are just one aspect. The other aspect is how do 
we grow the economy to get the resources to fund the education, the 
health, the infrastructure, etc. 


Ressa: The drug war, according to the PNP as of January [2017] I 
think, they had said that it seemed like an average of a thousand 
people killed every month beginning in July. 


Aquino: There’s a comment from a friend, a friend of my sister who 
had friends in Colombia and they were in some gathering. I think this 
friend of my sister’s is involved in several NGOs, it’s either health or 
education. Anyway, these friends of theirs from Colombia said 
something. “Why are you copying what we did?” The only result was 
producing children, victims of extrajudicial killings, on both sides, 
who are now of age, who are filled with hatred, bitterness, anger, and 
frustration. And you have to wonder about the ones that I read about 
in the papers of the children who survived and what they witnessed. 
What happens to them afterwards? What happens to them when 
they’re in their late teens; early 20s? What’s in store for us down the 
line as a country for people who might not have redress in the systems 
in place? 


Ressa: And China, you made some critical decisions on China. 


Aquino: When we were entering into it, I asked both the legislative 
and the judicial departments to sit down in a meeting with us and to 
discuss whether or not to go to arbitration. And the judicial section 
declined because there might be cases filed before them. The Congress 
under then-Senate President Enrile and Speaker Belmonte both agreed 
that this was really the best recourse for us. Now having said that, 
entering into it and the reason I asked them to participate was they 
could’ve gone — the danger is they could have rendered a decision 
opposite to everything we wanted. And that was the major, major risk. 
So when they came up with that favorable decision — 


Ressa: The Philippines won. Could’ve set the trend for both the region 
in terms of initiating a new round of negotiations with China. How did 
you feel when it went down a different path and our policy to the US 
and China shifted? 


Aquino: Somebody once said, politics is the art of the possible. And 


we want to be reasonable, I think we’ve always been reasonable as far 
as China is concerned. China is under a communist party, as you know 
their armed forces are the protectors of the party, respond to the party 
and not to the people. It’s the be-all and end-all of everything there. It 
can never be wrong, it always has to be right. So we know the 
difficulty - they have this phrase - of managing their constituencies 
and domestic stability. So we recognize the fact that if today they 
sleep, all of this is ours, and tomorrow they wake up and they say, 
“Oh by the way, we made a mistake for the past, I don’t know how 
many decades that this is not ours pala. We know the difficulty and 
potential instability that might be caused.” So you will not want to 
force them to — what’s the phrase the younger ones say — now na (do it 
now). But there has to be, at some point, an agreement that, yes, we’re 
headed towards that direction. Let’s just be reasonable about it. So 
perhaps we can look at it in that point of view. Of course, we 
recognize your pressures, intentions, your limitations. But let’s discuss 
something even if it cannot be made public right now. That we are 
headed towards a direction where we really resolve to determine all 
our obligations and all our rights. 


Ressa: There’s Marawi and ISIS. In your administration, you never 
admitted the presence of ISIS in the Philippines. 


Aquino: No, we said there were a lot of people — what was being 
shown to me by the intelligence sector were pictures of people with an 
ISIS flag who didn’t look like combatants. Even when this Marawi 
siege started, the first pictures that came out were all in these 
uniforms, and they reminded me of when ISIS was started in the 
Middle East. You know Middle East, sand, dusty, and all their 
uniforms were kind of pristine. So the ones in Marawi, of course with 
the grainy pictures that I could see in the media, had the same thing. 
Is this the first day that they’re using that? 


We had an encounter I think it was in Basilan, against the Abu Sayyaf 
and there was a Moroccan citizen who was killed. I was told then by 
the intelligence services that they believe this guy was present 
precisely to convince our local Muslim ideologues to embark on 
suicide bombing and I was told he was not successful. Now, more or 
less the same people who were claiming affiliation with Jema’ah 
Islamiyah, and through them with al-Qaeda, were the same people 
who were saying that they were ISIS. And what was reported by the 
intelligence sector centered on all of the propaganda on the net, rather 
than they being able to embark on any operation. So we were 
concentrating on those that really existed — the Abu Sayyaf. Marwan 
was part of Jema’ah Islamiyah involved in the Bali bombing. Those 
were real threats to us. 


Ressa: Did Marawi surprise you? 


Aquino: Yes. I don’t know if I’m stereotyping: Marawi, Maranao, 
trader. I think if we had problems there, it was more on the peace and 
order situation - drugs in particular. An LGU that was allegedly 
involved in so many illegal activities. In Lanao, power, electricity in 
particular. The pollution of Lake Lanao. Never an insurgency or never 
a rebellion. When they shot I think the chief of police, he was after 
these criminals. He was so blasé about his personal security. He 
traveled around with just a driver. When this was known by those 
who he was after, they pounced on him. 


Ressa: In terms of the reaction to Marawi, declaration of martial law 
in Mindanao. Previous to this administration, even under President 
Arroyo, there were limited moments, we had a population that was 
very allergic to this. Again things changed overnight, there seems to 
be clamor for stronger rule. And martial law seems to be embraced if 
you look at the ratings right now. What do you make of it? 


Aquino: I keep on being asked whether or not there is justification 
and I said what is my information? In the media. What is it? The test 
is rebellion at one point was defined to me as taking up of arms with 
the end in view of depriving the government of its authority over any 
part of the national territory. So the pictures are real and I assume 
they’re real, I have no evidence to say that they’re not. People in 
pseudo-uniforms raising flags, armed, taking over portions of Marawi 
at least. 


So is there a need for martial law? We considered doing the same in 
Sulu. Why did we consider it in Sulu? The allegation is that the Abu 
Sayyaf is such a persistent problem because they are linked to corrupt 
LGUs, they influence quite a number of communities that perform 
various services for them. They have cooperators for some specialties 
like the actual kidnapping, or the negotiating. They turned it into an 
industry. They’re perceived as Robin Hood. So I said — like this was 
the last three months of my term - if we impose martial law, does that 
help you? And their opinion was at that point in time, it wouldn’t 
help. So we didn’t impose it. 


So here, we have quite a long lasting, supposed to be siege of Marawi. 
And let’s wait until it’s over. Then let’s see what actually transpired 
there. Can we see everything that has been said about why it took so 
long? 


Ressa: Should we be worried about strongman rule? 


Aquino: My problem is, I asked the guidance on the implementation 
of martial law. In 1972, President Marcos came out and said close 


down everything, and then came out on TV and said, “I’m imposing 
Martial Law.” And after him it was then-Minister Tatad who came out 
and started saying all the general orders and said these are the things 
under Martial Law. So we asked the implementing rules or orders, and 
what we got was a single page from the DND memo. And reading 
through it, basically three statements in the Constitution. So long as 
that is being carried out, I don’t think we have an issue. 


Ressa: When you were President, did you ever want to control the 
media? 


Aquino: Yes, in all honesty. No, but we tried to appeal so many times. 
And I don’t think it amounted to anything. In fact, after I stepped 
down, I managed to look at clips from one of the major broadcasters 
and how petty and how fault-finding they were. Just this weekend, I 
talked to various friends, associates, colleagues, etc. And the persistent 
thing was, one, we failed to communicate what we had done. Second, 
why is it that media during our watch complained about the flimsiest 
and tiniest things and it seems to be a little quiet these days? 


Perhaps when you ask me what led into the current situation, then I 
think, then I can throw the media the same question: When you were 
hypercritical of everything that we do, you were belittling it when you 
were hiding what we were accomplishing, are you also not party to 
laying the conditions for what is transpiring now? At some point in 
time you have a similar crossroads, hopefully you will have a different 
attitude. 


But having said that, I think in all honesty, and I can lay my hand on 
any Bible, we never suppressed anybody’s rights. There were times we 
were so tempted, when things were so libelous, but you know I don’t 
think we ever filed any charges for libel on anybody. 


Ressa: There’s no effective opposition right now. There’s a super 
majority in Congress, the Liberal Party decided to join the majority for 
a period of time. Why is there no opposition at a time of crucial 
change? 


Aquino: Several of our members have been very, very vocal also — 
Edcel Lagman, Teddy Baguilat. 


Ressa: But the Liberal Party as a whole, essentially. 


Aquino: We spend time reflecting on what values to accomplish. 
Could we have done it better? Where were we wrong? And of course, 
everything was thrown at us as a party for the first year. But having 
said that, we’re almost finished with the transition to the new set of 
leaders. They gave me the title of chairman emeritus. And I said, “You 
know the only other person I’m aware of who was given that title was 


Jovy Salonga.” And I think a few years difference between us perhaps 
I should not be. Give me the title of a dakilang alalay of Kiko 
Pangilinan - might be a little bit more appropriate than chairman 
emeritus. But having said that, perhaps not being in power has given 
us the time to be able to educate our people better. As opposed to 
compressing everything. I not only had to campaign for the candidates 
we were supporting, I had to run the country also, and after all of 
that, I had to massage all of the egos of so many people and address 
any issue that happens to any Filipino in the world. Now, perhaps we 
can talk to the groups of our supporters first, those who want to 
support us. Those that used to support us. And then really explain. P’ll 
go back to the investments in the 4Ps. Foreigners used to say, “You’re 
so courageous you won’t be producing results in your term.” But 
you're going to invest in that aspect. 


Ressa: Without a credible opposition, what checks power? 


Aquino: You know at the end of the day, I think it would be, chicken 
and egg. For instance, I ask myself, when people say “We miss you,” 
then after a few sentences, “We need a leader.” Then they look at you. 
I actually ask myself, what is my role right now? Then is it better for 
the country to have a leader? An opposition bloc? And everybody 
follows? Or should the purported leaders wait? As I said before, the 
people are my bosses. Should I wait for what my bosses want? I like to 
disabuse everybody of the notion that we, as a people, have problems 
that the traditional solution is to pass it on to somebody who would 
bear it for us. I think that has to stop. So I keep asking myself, if the 
current situation is something that we have to undergo as a people, if 
you’re not satisfied with the situation, does it prompt you to take 
action? Or should it be traditional? Somebody comes into your area 
and tries to educate you, enlighten you, and mobilize you. Perhaps if 
it starts from the grassroots and goes up, then the permanency of 
change is better. 


We expect that those values are even more so here. Perhaps they’re 
waiting for an avenue to be expressed. 


Those who are speaking anonymously, probably they’re real people. 
They may now even believe what they’re posting because this is a 
virtual reality thing, so it’s not really real, it’s fantasy. Or some may be 
too pragmatic about it. It’s a job for me, I don’t know. 


At the end of the day, I think the vast majority given the right 
opportunity will respond in the traditional Filipino values. 


Ressa: How did you react to seeing all the changes this year from the 
six years you were in office. 


Aquino: For a short time, I was surprised. Perhaps I was surprised, 
shocked, I was convinced by, how should I put it, the alternative 
media that yes, everybody hates us so much. And all I have to do is 
just step outside. How many people will want a picture taken? How 
many people will discuss just a few things? How many people will say, 
thank you? How many people chase my car just to say, “Sir, I’m so 
lucky I saw you.” Was it Sesame Street, one of these things does not 
belong? And it’s not an unusual occurrence. And of course, I’d say, 
there was a time when I'd say certain places they’re not as warm to 
me as others. But even in those warm places, so long as somebody 
starts asking for a selfie, even the older set who don’t actually know 
how to get a selfie ask for one. Some would actually wait in certain 
areas that they know I’m coming to and get 30-second interaction 
with their cell phone. 


So if the things we did are hated, I think there’ll be a lot of people 
shying away or cursing me or something rather than those who are 
thanking and praising. 


EPILOGUE 


Aquino letdowns, Duterte’s 
promise 


BY CHAY F. HofiLENA 


When Benigno “Noynoy” Aquino III was swept to the presidency in 
2010, it was an emotional nation that wanted to tell his predecessor 
Gloria Macapagal Arroyo in no uncertain terms it had had enough of 
corruption. 


“Kung walang corrupt, walang mahirap (No corruption, no poverty)” 
was the slogan that fired the imagination of Filipino voters who were 
eager to see how things would change for the better under an Aquino 
presidency. Hopes were high and expectations were aching to be met. 
Noynoy Aquino at the time was the perfect antidote to the unpleasant 
memories of his predecessor. 


Filipino voters were eager to welcome with open arms the country’s 
third youngest president who ascended to power at age 50. Aquino’s 
campaigners echoed what they heard on the ground during the 
campaign. “Libre na ulit mangarap (We’re free to dream again),” one of 
Aquino’s supporters said, mirroring hope and anticipation. 


In his six years as president, among Aquino’s biggest contributions to 
the country as president are perhaps the following: economic growth; 
anti-corruption efforts as seen in the removal of a tainted chief justice, 
quick decision by the courts on legislators and other personalities 
involved in the Priority Development Assistance Fund or pork barrel 
scam; passage of sin tax and reproductive health laws; the 4Ps 
(Pantawid Pamilyang Pilipino Program); a consultative budget 
process; the draft Framework Agreement on the Bangsamoro which 
was unfortunately aborted; and even his own clean name and 
reputation. 


His presidency carried a lot of promise, but like the other presidents 
who came before him, satisfaction of Filipinos dropped by the last 


semester of his administration. 


President Aquino enters the Malacafiang Reception Hall for an event in 
December 2010. Photo by Gil Nartea/Rappler 


Roots of disappointment 


Notwithstanding the best of intentions, no president is perfect, to be 
sure. But through the years, disappointment with Aquino was fueled 
by four things: 


* Perceived inaction and inattention to urban woes in the 
National Capital Region which, in the end, gave him his 
highest dissatisfaction rating at 44% 

* Slow action in Leyte post-Yolanda 

* Lack of empathy as a leader 

* Difficulty distancing from classmates and personal friends 


Foremost among the sources of frustration were mass transport, 
traffic, and flooding - failures in mass transport most evident and 
consistently seen in the regular breakdowns of MRT trains that 
crisscrossed EDSA. 


The long lines of commuters taking the MRT and passengers walking 
gingerly on railroad tracks mirrored the utter helplessness of a 
government that was either powerless or did not care enough to 
quickly act on the problems of daily commuters. 


Trains have been operating at an over-capacity of 142% since 2004, a 
problem he inherited but which he was unable to turn around. Once a 
sign of progress, MRT trains have deteriorated and become a daily 


symbol of government inaction and incompetence. 


On top of this was the insufferable traffic that all Metro Manilans have 
had to endure. Countless studies have been made and estimates as of 
January 2016 said traffic in the metro is already costing the country 
about P3 billion daily ($64 million), equivalent to about 0.8% of gross 
domestic product, according to government figures. 


Perennial, almost always lethal flooding that has resulted in traffic 
gridlock has only aggravated the situation in the metropolis. In recent 
years, the experience in the metro has been replicated even in 
Mindanao. 


In 2011, for instance, according to statistics from the Emergency 
Events Database of the Centre for Research on the Epidemiology of 
Disasters, floods and storms cost the country $730 million and 
affected 11.6 million people and claimed over 1,900 lives. And this 
was two years even before Super Typhoon Yolanda hit the Philippines 
in 2013. 


Nothing prepared Aquino and his commanders on the ground for the 
fury and destruction that Yolanda (internationally known as Haiyan) 
left behind. In 2015, the total damage to infrastructure caused by 
Yolanda was estimated at P17 billion, while 5.9 million workers lost 
their livelihood. World response was also astounding at P17 billion in 
total foreign aid received as of November 2015. But much more still 
needs to be done. 


No empathy 


Perhaps because it just isn’t his personality, or perhaps because it’s 
just how he copes with stress, Aquino was not known to be a leader 
with empathy. Empathy, according to the Harvard Business Review, 
enables those who possess it “to see the world through others’ eyes 
and understand their unique perspectives.” 


Aquino failed to show this post-Mamasapano January 2015, when he 
chose to be absent during welcome honors for the slain police 
commandos. In a speech, he said: “I am saddened by the fact that, 
despite my effort to give the families space to grieve, as they were to 
meet their fallen loved ones for the first time, some people found fault 
in this by calling me cruel or without regard for such loss. My 
intention was to help them heal.” 


He failed to see how his absence projected him instead as a cold and 
detached leader unable to feel the pain of family members left behind 
by victims of the bloody massacre. With a little over a year left in his 
presidency, the incident only alienated him further from his 


constituents. 


Valuable ties 


In an interview with Rappler, Aquino said, “Friendship stops when the 
country’s interest is at stake.” A bold declaration, it called to mind 
Transportation Secretary Jose Emilio “Jun” Abaya, former Philippine 
National Police chief Alan Purisima, Manila International Airport 
Authority General Manager Jose Angel Honrado, former Local 
Government undersecretary Rico Puno, and former’ Land 
Transportation Office chief Virginia Torres who died of a heart attack. 


Criticized for their failures as managers, Aquino had difficulty 
distancing himself from, and letting go of them. But the longer they 
stayed on, the more they diminished whatever political capital the 
administration had left. 


By April 2016, Filipinos gave him a net satisfaction rating of +27 —- 
lower compared to his previous rating of +32 in December 2015. But 
considering that his term as president is about to end, Aquino’s Social 
Weather Stations satisfaction rating is still relatively high, pollsters 
say. 


During comparable time periods in their presidencies, former 
presidents Joseph Estrada, Fidel Ramos, and Corazon Aquino recorded 
net satisfaction ratings of +19, +30, and +13, respectively. Gloria 
Macapagal Arroyo hit a dismal -53 with three months left in her 
presidency. 


Duterte’s promise 


In the same Rappler interview, Aquino complimented the campaign of 
President-elect Rodrigo Duterte. The Davao mayor was clear on 
messaging and projected himself as both the opposite of Aquino and 
as the disruption of the continuity that administration candidate Mar 
Roxas symbolized. 


Duterte promised action. He promised decisiveness. He promised an 
end in sight to the most debilitating problems that the country has 
seen in the last six years. He promised to be tough. Yet he showed 
empathy for OFWs affected by the bullet-planting operations at the 
airport. He promised higher wages for cops but threatened police 
generals who dabbled in drug-dealing. 


He vowed an end to corruption, drugs, and crime. He cursed and hit 
the Church and its hypocrisy. He taunted the media and its corruption. 
Silently, even the politicians who were victims of these institutions 
applauded him. 


He has pledged peace, moving to bring together to one table ageing 
communist negotiators and representatives of government. He has 
declared a “day of reckoning” for the terrorist and barbaric Abu 
Sayyaf Group. 


Outgoing President Benigno Aquino III and incoming President Rodrigo Duterte 
walk to the Main Lobby of Malacafiang Palace during the Departure Honors on 
June 30, 2016. Photo by Joseph Vidal/Malacafiang Photo Bureau 


The vote for Duterte was, in many ways, a protest vote. It was, as one 
pollster explained, an indicator of “discontent with the state of 
things.” The zealousness of those who supported him spread like 
wildfire on social media. It was sheer bandwagon and word of mouth, 
and “social media added fuel to the fire.” 


People are weary of things remaining the same, but not necessarily 
angry with the government, one pollster explained. 


The Philippine middle class is shrinking because many have opted to 
go abroad to either work or migrate, in search of a better future. 
Duterte gave himself a deadline — three to six months — to fix, or at the 
very least mitigate, the problems that have become a burden to most 
Filipinos. 

He is the populist president-in-waiting who has promised to bring 
some deliverance to an undoubtedly tired and impatient people now 
on the lookout for quick fixes and short-term solutions. The runway 
Duterte laid out for himself is short and he knows he cannot afford to 
disappoint. 


Change is coming. Duterte is change. He is the promise all are eagerly 
waiting, desperately praying to be fulfilled. 
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